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PEEFACE. 




DO not think any apology is needed for pubKsliing 
the following story. It has the excuse, if not 
the merit, of having a good moral object, and 
although it may lack the complicated plot and sensational 
interest of the modern novel, I hope it will be found 
sufficiently interesting to afford pleasure in its perusal to 
some portion of the numerous readers of the day. 

Far less would I apologize for the moral truth it depicts. 
A plea for manly virtue should not need any in the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian Era. No doubt such 
doctrines as Horatio promulgated are beyond the comprehen- 
sion of many ; but so are other things — ^both beautiful and 
true. We do not expect a coarse man, without musical ear 
or education, to comprehend the compositions of Handel or 
Mozart, * nor a half-witted boor to understand the dis- 
coveries of science ; yet the former are beautiSwl «sA ^^ 
latter are true, notwithstanding suck ^aat oi ^^5^^^^^^^^^' 



Vlll PJIEFACE. 

The subject has not been treated so much in'a religious as a 
social aspect, but the two aspects are so united that it is 
impossible to separate them entirely. If any suppose sucb 
morality as here depicted is Utopian, I simply say to such, I 
know better. It has been objected by a friend that the scenes 
are dramatic, and the language too poetical for a story. 
This may be so, but still opinions differ. It occurs to me, 
however, that it is better so written, considering the subject 
on which it treats, than prosy sentences and lengthy argu- 
ments ; and I hope my story will meet many of this opinioi^ 
also. 

SAM: TOMKINS. 

WOMBOUBN, WOLVEBHAMPTON, 

October, 1867. 



WOODLAND AND WOODBEE. 
CHAPTER I. 

Air EvENjNG Stroll. 

PBSHH|N one of those clear and beautiful evenings in early 
■ K/^ M summer, which are so much prized in the variable clime 
^ygflr^ of England, with a cloudless sky and just sufficient 
"™*^^*' gentle breeze to make a walk iu every way agreeable, 
two young gentlemen, whose gowns and square caps told they were 
students, were strolling in a favourite spot in the neighbourhood of 
an ancient university. They had been conversing, according to their 
custom, pleasantly, of many things ; but somehow the conversation 
bad flagged. One of them suddenly became moody in his manner, 
and taciturn. His demeanour was serious, his brow denoted inward 
c^gitatioQ, and, as a consequence, his questions were few, and his 
replies concise. The other had noticed this sort of thing on previous 
occasions, but never so marked as now. Had he been more of a 
stranger than he was he might have supposed that something had 
offended him ; but he knew that this was not the case. He also 
knew that his friend had retired within himself, and was digesting 
some important theory in his mind, the result of which he might 
soon reveal ; but still it marred somewhat the enjoyment ^i ^W 
stroll. 
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He tried to arouse his friend from these reveries by a change of 
subject. He again introduced those things on which they had pre- 
viously conversed with freedom ; but could not for the time hit upon 
anything that would turn the current of his thoughts, or open the 
accustomed flow of soul. 

To have asked his friend outright the subject of his reveries would 
have been natural, and not offensive ; but he did not. He knew that 
his companion possessed a delicately sensitive mind, and though he 
would be sure to answer frankly any such question, it would be far 
more agreeable to him to wait with patience the result of his 
reveries. He chose, therefore, rather to occupy his own mind with 
reveries also ; to listen to the hum of insects and the song of birds, 
as he wallced, and to drink in the varied beauties of the surrounding 
scenery. In this he was somewhat successful, that is for a young 
man of more than ordinary sanguine temperament, whom a free and 
animated conversation alone could fully satisfy. 

He had almost given up the attempt to arouse the absent mind of 
his companion, and began a discursive mental ramble of his own. 
From contemplating insects, birds, and trees, he turned his thoughts 
to the college, whither their steps were tending, when he turned and 
asked somewhat abruptly, " What think'st, Horatio, of this college 
life?'^ 

Abrupt as this question was, and one that they may be supposed 
to have asked each other often, it appeared to have struck a vein in 
the hitherto busily abstracted mind. 

' " Think ! Edward," he replied, ** I not only think lutfeel How 
often, and how earnestly in my early days, did I long for scenes like 
these, when thirst of knowledge burned intensely within me. Here, 
I thought, I might learn of sages and knowledge gain ; and by dint 
of earnest and plodding study store the mind with that wisdom that 
lifts a man above the sordid pursuits of life. But I never dreamt 
that the reality would confound me ; and that here — of all places, 
here — every sentiment of my boyish heart would be rudely shocked." 

Jloiatio W&8 young. Like all his fellows, who possess a luxuriant 
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fancy, he had to discover, and possibly not for the first time, that 
everything pictured in the ima^nation of the future, is totally 
different from its realization. As a boy he had drawn his picture of 
college life from the scholastic groves of the ancients, where, in a 
delightful but secluded place, grave and serious men of matured 
minds sought to impart great thoughts and noble purposes to their 
younger brethren; that a sancity of demeanour, and a perfect 
morality would surround the whole : the students, solemnized by the 
venerable associations of the past, would be all intent upon the one 
ostensible business of their sojourn there ; and that he, among the 
rest, should hear the echo of his footsteps in the very walls, and 
walk amidst the very groves where the great departed had once 
studied, ere they wrote their names by noble deeds upon the historic 
roll of his country. 

And Edward was also young. He thought possibly this gloom in 
Horatio was in some measure occasioned by disappointment in not 
realizing so fully as he expected, progress in his studies ; but he was 
certain that there could be no just cause for despondency on this 
ground, he, therefore, rallied his friend. ''Have you learned 
nothing" said he, ''from this place? Where the greatest of our 
countrymen have been nurtured has learning fled ? " 

" I make no complaint on either ground, Edward," said he, " for 
there are means in plenty to assist the student in the acquirement of 
learning if he will only make the best use of his opportunities. He 
is only limited by the capacity of his brain to comprehend or retain. . 
That many of our fellow-students do make good use of their oppor- 
tunities I also freely grant. To complain of these I neither do nor 
dare. But have you never observed that many young men, now 
leading immoral lives, whose future is big with interest, are sent 
hither to be prepared for places of highest trust, who, if they dis- 
appoint not the hopes reposed in them, will occupy the forum, the 
platform, and sacred desk ; take their places amid the senators, or on 
the judgment seat dispense laws to the people oi tb\& ^^^\» ^QTifiXx^*^^'' 

" I have, Baratio, often thought and fell as ^o^ ^o. ISsarw ^swa.^*^ 
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State be benefited by men like these ? Separated by tbought| feeU 
mgf rank, and interest, from those for whom they hold in trust these 
talents; their only aim to live for fame, or pampered luxury; 
knowing not the wants, and having no sympathy with the struggles 
and sorrows of the multitude ; what can rank and classic learning 
do?" 

**Too truly but little, Edward, if alone. Unless the thoughts 
and desires flow in union with the laws of the Great Maker of all 
things, rank and classic learning are of little worth. But still, 
many men, whose early lives have been marked by deer^s such as we 
now speak of, have entered the arena of public life and striven for 
their country's good. Theif motives we may not judge. Whether 
they have felt the glow of genuine patriotism ; or were impelled in 
this direction by outspoken men, raised by untiring energies- from 
the ranks, and who feel for others what themselves have felt ; or 
whether it were mere expediency, because they saw the surest way 
to place and power was in the development of those principles of 
right and justice which secure the welfare of the many. Yet ijien 
like these have made a free country freer still. But it was not on 
political but social things my thoughts were occupied. Here, in 
these classic and time-honoured halls, are those who at some not 
distant day will ascend the sacred desk to preach of sacred things, 
and hold out in theory the law that is * holy, and just, and good,' to 
their bo called flocks — will each wed some rich and beautiful maiden, 

. chaste and pure as new fallen snow upon a mountain peak that no 
sun's ray hath kissed : but what are they now ? The friends of the 
profligate, and companions of those who meet us at every street 
comer and cast their wanton glances at us as we pass them. Can 
they ever hope to purge the stain of her embrace away, and wed on 
equal terms the unstained maid ? " 

The meaning of these '^ equal terms " Edward did not misiinder- 

stand. From the only logical inference of Horatio's words — from 

the knowledge he possessed of his habitual feelings, he knew the 

equality alluded to was not equality of rank or riches, not even 

intellect or knowledge, but one of moral wotlVi wi^ ftodsH \»\iT\\,^ . 
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The theory of Horatio's ahstracted moments had now been 
broached. Edward was glad of this ; and with a tact acquired by 
past acquaintance was enabled to prevent a relapse into silence. He 
was also anxious that the ^^airy vision" should assume a more 
practical shape, therefore he ventured a word of apology or doubt 
" Novel views,*' said he, "I fear Utopian, yet so pleasingly do they 
speak of the virtues of that mind that • conceived them that they 
bind my heart more closely to thy own. 'Tis that mysterious some- 
thing in thy soul that draws me to thee." 

"Novel and Utopian as yet they are, Edward, but are they true ? 
Did I but unbosom myself to many as I do to thee, every string in 
their being would sound discordant notes ; every key, from plaintive 
pity to the deep bass of disgust, would be out of tune. Yet in my 
own mind do they discourse sweet music. My thoughts assume a 
beauteous shape, sending a thrill of calm joy throughout the strange 
mechanism of my nature, such as no words can tell." 

*' Horatio," said Edward, ** you have my sympathy. Fear not to 
converse freely with me on your thoughts. I shall not be out of 
tune or feel unpleasantly. Do not hold your tongue and contemplate, 
but speak right out ; you will mtet with no contempt from me." 

" And, therefore, do I love you — I say * love,' because I know no 
other word to express my feelings for a friend. And if my fancies 
are * Utopian,' can they harm us ? When we so often hear the noble 
saying of the heathen emperor quoted, * Csesar's wife should not only 
be free from guilt, but above suspicion,' why should we not ask the 
question^ But tohat of Casar .^ " 

**But what of Ceesar?" This was indeed the solution of 
Horatio's musings. He had been thinking over many of the 
poetical descriptions he had read, of 'spotless maidens,' 'chaste 
daughters,' and 'virtuous wives,' and all these he had applied to 
himself and to his sex in general. "If so desirable, so essential 
to the social worth of CaBsar's wife, why not to Ceesar himself? ' * 
And because they were unfashionable ideas, 6o\]iidi\i% \.^ ^^ 
common mind of man as imbecile and trash, t\ie exc\vCm\A «&xksv.>^^- 

b2 
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ness inherent in him had shrunk hithertx) from disclosing them, even 
to his sole friend and companion, Edward. But the subject having 
been discussed, and meeting with the fullest sympathy from his 
friend, his tongue was loosed, and conversation flagged no more. 

**I know not when or whj^ it was that my mind first began to 
dwell on these strange fancies, Edward, but it has so, even from those 
early days when such thoughts might be supposed to find no place in 
me. It was not from books, or creeds, or human teaching, for in 
none of these have I yet found a standard fixed of manly purity. 
They may have been bom in me for aught I can tell, but I cannot 
remember when they were not there. The very first waistcoat I 
bought, I remember to have fixed upon because the tailor called it 
a * chaste pattern ; ' and I was then but a little boy. You will say 
*it was a silly choice,' Ted." 

** Indeed, believe me no ! Horatio. 'T were well if the choice of 
boys was always fixed so." 

**Now, on the other hand," continued Horatio, "to find the 
strictest code of morals for the gentler sex, will need no search : it 
is everywhere. Poets sing of it, and their muse mounts with rapture 
on the theme. Moralists, philosophers, divines, all are agreed that 
the laws which regulate her social value are inexorable and just. 
Kay, even the libertine, stained with a thousand vices, cries, loudest 
perhaps of all. Amen ! — ^but man, creation's lord, may sow his wild 
oats and reform, and be the better for the sowing of them ! The 
past, in his case, must all be forgotten — buried out of sight, if there 
be promise for the future. Every post of honour is deemed for him 
a place of right! The loveliest and purest of England's fair 
daughters is not too good for a wealthy rake. But woman once 
astray, the subject but of one admitted fall— no matter what the 
temptation, or the means employed to procure that fall — ^must thence- 
forth bear alone the world's reproaches. No tears, no deep contrition, 
can restore her social worth again — and this is justice, Edward ? " 

It must be admitted that in harbouring these fancies in his mind, 
MoTBtio was opposing himself to current if not universal opinion. 
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Arguments without number — that is if any would condescend to 
argue on such a subject— could be adduced to prove him wrong ; but 
his friend was moved, knowing as he did that Horatio was not 
alluding to the thoughts or mercy of his Ood towards the fallen fair 
one— that his mind was not attempting to penetrate the secret of the 
dread tribunal, where all must stand to give account of themselves 
at last, or to weigh the merits of the question there ; but simply 
alluding to the social aspect of it, as it affects the status of men and 
women in this lower world ; Edward believed him right. 

Their walk was nearly ended by this time ; the college gates were 
in sight ; but before they parted for their evening studies, the bond 
of their friendship seemed to be doser and stronger than heretofore 
— their parting shake of the hand — their good bye was warmer. 
** Good bye," said Edward, yet once more, ^* I'll think this over tiU 
we meet again." 



[ 8 ] 




CHAPTER 11. 



Gentle and Simple Blood. 

|HETEER it is a custom of collegians, seeking recreation in 
their leisure hours, to **hunt in couples," or whether it 
was an accidental circumstance of the hour, is a problem 
I cannot solve ; but it did so happen that as the two 
friends returned they met other two, also wearing the scholar's 
robes. These others were young men of about the same age as 
Horatio and Edward, although one of them was evidently a year 
or two older than his companion. A close observer, too, might 
have noticed a more stylish cut of dress, a more important and 
aristocratic bearing in their deportment, than the natural and 
unassumed gait of the former. 

No nod of recognition, no bend or motion of the body of either of 
the parties, as they met, spoke of even a passing acquaintance— but 
the eyes in their speaking and agitated movements proved they were 
not altogether strangers. There was also on the brow of the elder 
one a perceptible fiown ; or, taken in connection with the indes- 
cribable hauteur of the countenance, an expression of anger mingled 
with disdain. 

But I must formally introduce this latter pair to my readers. 
Belonging, as they do, to the privileged and '^ upper ten thousand," 
dut/ and custom demand this of me. By virtue of their birth and 
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noble kindred they have a claim to the consideration of the world, 
irrespective of mental calibre or personal worth. In the books of 
the Peerage are their names and the names of their progenitors 
written, and their line may be traced there generation before 
generation, far back in the history of our land. Edward and 
Horatio, being of plebeian origin, must speak for themselves — must 
stand on their own personal merits — ^must write their own names 
somehow on the pages of the present, or be forgotten. 

That they had each a father and mother, who themselves stood in 
like relation to those who were before them, and this through 
countless generations to the original parent pair, is not to be gainsaid ; 
but they differ from their more privileged fellow students in this ; 
those parents were unknown, save in the immediate circle in which 
they lived and died — there they may have been loved and honoured ; 
but they had no " pedigree." But the others had a pedigree, they are 
named and transcribed in the **herdbook," and though they may in 
themselves be an unworthy or degenerate sample, they are of a ** noble 
stock," bom to honour. 

The elder one, whose brow and countenance pourtrayed the in- 
ward emotions I have mentioned, is the Notable Mr. Tom Inflatus 
Stoneharte; and his younger companion (a cousin in the second 
degree) is Lotd "Woodbee — possessor of very extensive estates in the 
county in which his ancestral seat is fixed, the said seat being an 
ancient mansion called Woodbee Castle, in the village of Woodbee. 

The young lord is the only legitimate issue of the late lord, who 
married at a mature age, and died a long while ago, leaving this son, 
then of tender years, under the guardianship of one of England's 
greatest subjects, as a '' ward in chancery." 

To learn how they first became ** lords" the reader may, if curious 
to know, consult the '' Peerage." If he cannot discover there the 
fffhy^ to his complete satisfaction, he may learn when, and many other 
interesting particulars of the past history of the noble family* 
. In nobility, as in every other walk of life, the staxt^ i£ ii<^^ ^^^t<^- 
thing, is much. It forma a curious Btady iot \k<b %xk>si»^^sr^%'>^ 
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Bearehing these records of the past, to mark the various and often 
strange occurrences — accidents I might have said -^ that have lifted 
men firom common life to the title of peer. The hattle field — the 
ermine of the judge — extensive possessions, and successful politics 
have accomplis^ied this ; and as we trace hackwards, in cases not a 
few, a natural relationship to English kings made men *'nohle;" 
but the Stonehartes came in with the Conqueror, and ever since the 
reign of Norman William, various branches of the Stonehartes — of 
which the Woodbee line is one— have had the head, or representative 
of their tribe, ranked with our Sovereign's peers. 

But the knit brow and curled lip of Mr. Stoneharte need explana- 
tion. He eofid Edward Dunn had been school-fellows previously, in 
an academy of public note, where young gentlemen were trained for 
the higher public schools and universities. It was there he received 
a mortal offence — a wound which never was mollified. And yet it 
was given by a cause most trivial, and one which another boy 
would have forgotten at the vacation. 

This Stoneharte was a senior boy, and in his veins flowed the 
feudal love of authority, but he held only a divided, if not unequal 
dominion, with another senior boy over their junior schoolfellows. 
As Edward was a neighbour of his, his home being near the* village 
of Woodbee, he hailed him on his advent as an adherent of the 
Stonehartes' dynasty. That dynasty needed strengthening. Stoneharte 
took Edward under his protection at once. He patronized him 
amazingly, and, as though he feared the knowledge Edward possessed 
of his high birth and proud connection, might cause him to shrink 
from associating with him, he condescended so far as to assure him 
that he ''felt no repugnance to a boy because his father was in 
trade!" 

Now, if Edward was not of ''gentle" he was of "generous" 
blood. He reciprocated this candour, and promptly assured his 
would-rbe chief that he, on his part, " had no prejudice against a 
scion of the Woodbee race, whose cousin was a lord ! " This seems 
to an unsophisticated mind a fair start enough ; but the truth is, 
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Stoneharte did not want to start fair. His condescension was intended 
to lay the claim of obligation npon the boy, to bind him hy patron- 
izing explanations to his rule and authority. 

That there are two sides to every disputed question, is not only 
trite hut true. They who assert that ''blood" is nofidagj err; and 
sa, in my opinion, do they who think it everything. If nohle pro- 
genitors taransmit the inestimahle qualities they possess to their 
descendants — so far good. Mentally and morally their offspring 
has the advantage over a more common-place and pleheian stock ; or 
''blood" is hut a myth! But here was the offspring of a noble 
stock, anticipating the practices of the actual race, by seeking to 
hang a weight upon his less favoured fellow, even in his training 
quarters. 

Edward was too rural for a partizan. When a fair game was 
played, or fair doings were the order oi xne day, he was content 
to be Stoneharte's retainer ; hut if, as often was the case, his chief 
was in the wrong, he either stood aloof or hecame a rebel and sided 
with the foe. No hond of obligation could make him side with a 
wiong cause, or to take up arms in an unjust quarrel ; and this 
Stoneharte could not hrook. To throw off the panniers designed for 
him to tsarry was galling to the Stoneharte blood, but to openly side 
against a cousin of the lord of his native village was treason out- 
right, and unpardonable. The patrician hated him. 

To attempt to gain supremacy by unfair means, where those he 
only thought but fair ones had failed, was part of Stoneharte's ^ 
nature. Being older, and bigger, and more thought of by the 
master of the school, he had opportunities oftentimes to annoy and 
tyrannize over Edward. Every petty insult his mind could devise 
was levelled at him. His less favoured position awed for a time 
the young rebel ; though his blood was of the warmest, and his arm 
somewhat nervous, he curbed the anger these insults created ; but 
day by day they increased in number and magnitude till injustice at 
last burst the bands of prudence, and the patrician waft tqVLvi^\s^K^^ 
dust bj the plebeian's strength, and hia {ace "bot^ -mai^ ^^ *^^ 
plebeian's fiat for several days. 
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Stoneharte had ruled by fear more than love, and when his other' 
retainers saw how great a coward he really was, they, too, threw off 
their allegiance. The academy became hot — ^his reign was over in 
that school; and the jeers of his successful rival still ring in his 
ears. Though time, " the sweet soother of all things,*' has grown 
older by many years, the blow is neither forgiven nor forgotten ; he 
cannot now pass his revolted retainer, the upsetter of liis boyish 
throne, without his eyes flashing hatred, and his lip curling with 
contempt. 

They had scarcely got out of hearing distance when the feelings of 
the angry one found vent in speech. " Woodbee, the times are sad 1 
To be jostled thus, by low fellows, smelling of the workshop yet, 
in a place like this, is too bad — a sign of dark forebodings ! Why 
should not the regular private, or grammar schools of the country, 
suffice to educate men for the position in life such as these must here- 
after occupy ? Because their fathers made money in trade, must 
they, therefore, prove the vain attempt to turn shopkeepers into 
gentlemen ! To tread the steps and ape the airs of the upper classes ? 
Ah ! whither will pride and democratic times lead these vain 
feUows?" 

This grandiloquent burst did not happen to chime in T^th the 
present mood of his noble cousin, who was not ambitious, but gay* 
His young brain was not racked with Whig or Tory notions ; neither 
did he care who held the reins, and ruled the roast in England. The 
blood of the aristocracy was in him truly, but his line had distinc- 
tive characteristics to other branches. The visions on his mind were 
of joys that had been the delight of his father before him — to be 
free from serious thought and cares — to shun books and all such 
humdrum insipid matter — to hunt — to watch the progress of his 
sporting dogs — to mount a good horse — to drink his wine — to attend 
convivial parties — or to romp with girls, as most suited the whims 
of the passing hour. He could hardly, therefore, conceive what 
Stoneharte was after, and only replied with a brief — if not sarcastic 
eompJhnent — " What a clever speech, Tom, thou art growing most 
eloquent. " 
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This was a theme on which Tom could be eloquent, he could havtf 
dwelt for an hour upon it at least ; but he had something on his 
mind much more important to his interests, than indoctrinating that 
of his cousin with the vieWs he cherished of the exclusive preroga- 
tives of rank. 

Though allied by his ancestors on both sides to nobility, his sub- 
stantial portion was but small. His immediate progenitors were 
only junior branches of these noble families, and it had ever been 
his study — the day dream and night dream of his thought — ^to 
circumvent some plan that would give him a start more than half 
way to the goal where the prizes of this life are distributed, and 
ensure him, unweighted as he was, overwhelming advantages over 
his plebeian competitors. 

It has ever been the bauo of the Stonehartes to be prolific. Other 
noble houses may be sighing for heirs to their names and estates, but 
ihe Stonehartes, never. Had they been blessed with a sole heir as 
their general custom, with here and there a younger brother as a 
reserve against accidents, they could have ranked well among their 
peers. Those were happy in the days of David who had their " quiver 
full of them ; *' but these days are not the days of David. It is 
tnie the Woodbee title and estates were entailed upon the heirs male, 
but there had hitherto been a leanness of the personals falling to 
their heirs, in order to provide for the other children ; and there had 
been a constant struggle with the younger sons ; and many and many 
a Stoneharte, in the generations past, have filtered down well nigh 
to the bottom of the social sea and been lost in the multitude. 

This Tom Inflatus well knew, and was determined if possible to 
make his star propitious. His patiimony was too small to enable 
him to indulge in an idle life, and mingle, on a firm basis, with his 
more fortunate relatives and family connections. He now, however, 
thought he saw a favourable start for a first class prize of worldly 
wealth and position, to maintain the dignity of his gentle blood. 

It would be tedious to myself, and very tedious to you^ tft«Ast^\j^ 
trace the numerous pros and cons in his mind, to VXiot ^u^t^^n^- 
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How every walk of life had been scanned, in which they who have 
a name may trarel and not lose caste, or — socially interpreted — soil 
their fingers. 

He thought at one time of the bar ; biit that was soon dismissed. 
The age was too democratic — too many of the nngentle, with hard 
heads, self-denying liyes, and Herculean labour, were jostling in the 
race, for any to rise to the ermine, without hard toil, and real merit. 
The army next occupied his mind, and was longer entertained. It 
had indeed, until now, been his imderstood hereafter occupation. 
Surely with such interest as he possessed to whet his sword he could 
easily canre his way to titles and wealth ! But no, this was to share 
the fate of his judicial cogitations ; an easier and more certain thing 
loomed before his mind. The half-way start, at any rate, needed 
only one thing, and this lay in the power of his cousin Woodbee — 
its future progress in Woodbee influence. 

** Laurence," said he, ** I sought this opportunity of saying a few 
words to you upon a plan I have well considered. Since Adolphus 
is dead, I think it would be far better for me to resign the sword 
and enter the Church. In times like the present, when war seems 
dead and done for, and non-interference doctrines are spreading 
wider and wider among the people; and peace, tame peacoi may 
have a lengthened reign, small chance is left for those who seek for 
promotion, till age has made the temples white or bare. But Woodbee 
Bectory is in your gift; our uncle is now fourscore and cannot 
live for ever. It is worth a clear eight hundred per annum, and sur- 
plice fees, besides prebendaries, or other gifts your influence might 
obtain for me, until a position would one day come, worthy of a 
Stoneharte." 

Woodbee was secure in his own position. Never having had 
occasion to exercise one thought of the future, save when he should 
fully enjoy himself in the wealth already to his hand, he felt little 
sympathy with the struggles of others.' Thought and care were 
things he hated. He could not, however, help — common as he must 
have known such changes as these were in the tactics of his 
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acqnamtance — giying vent to a little humour. ''The thing sits 
easy on the conscience, Tom, to fight or preach — ^to cut men down, 
or teach men how to pray ; whichever pays best, eh ! Tom ? " 

"Don't put me ojff in this way, "Woodbee, you have wealth and 
position, but I must seek them." 

"Well, but Tom," said his cousin, "let them rest at present — ^we 
will talk of it some future diay." The fact was he was out of 
humour for any such considerations. He had something that he 
wished to unfold to Stoneharte— the hint of it may be a stain upon 
my page, but the truth must be hinted at, if not told. 

" Pooh ! Tom, let not our young heads ache with matters such as 
these — ^be yourself to-night. I have had a note from an old female 
friend, in which she informs me she will have some elegant young 
ladies at her house to-night, and hopes to have my pi-esence. I 
mean to be there, will you also go ? I have bribed the porter, and 
arranged for our return to college through his private house. Meet 
me at night where we leave our college robes, and drive all care 
away for the present." 

As Tom was not ordained — as he wished above all things to please 
Woodbee — there was no reason, to such as him, why he should not 
make haste and sow his wild oats. The stem hand of necessity 
alone had made him ambitious and striving; be had otherwise 
similar views and tastes to the Woodbee stock ; and midnight found 
him revelling in the forbidden pleasures of very doubtftil society. 
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CHAPTEK III. 



The Heibrss of Woodland. 

1 read a description of female beauty is a tame affair. 
It is so common in books tbat it manifestly palls upon 
the taste. Even a picture of a female figure fails, as a 
rule, to interest us yery profoundly, unless the well^ 
known features thereof awaken reminiscences of a living model. 
Exceptions exist when a master mind has written or his pencil 
painted ; but it requires life — the grace of action — the speaking eye 
— the heaving breast, to say nothing of the beauties of the mind, 
to entwine the object around the susceptible heart of man, and 
awaken there the feeling sentiment that can never be entirely 
quenched. 

To usher in my heijoine with an attempted description of her 
many charms — the outline of her features, complexion, figure, and 
all the stereotyped phrases with which story-books abound, and with 
which readers are so familiar, let me at once eschew. I tell you 
simply, she is a young and beautiful English maiden, and to your 
own mental vision there will surely arise some living model that you 
love, or have loved, to fill the void or cover the canvass. If sentiment 
such as this be wanting — if no remembrance of early love can move 
thee now, lay aside my story — mine is no book for thee. 
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I mast, however, so far retract my resolution as to cautioxi my 
reader, that if his fancy's picture hare other than deep blue eyes, 
or a figure other than one somewhat tall and of a stately bearing, 
it is not my heroine he is contemplating, but another. 

I must also introduce her to you at an hour when the votaries of 
fashion seldom see the light of day — unless it be, indeed, returning 
from soma ball or card party, where, in a crowded room, with 
unhealthy atmosphere, they have danced from midnight till morning 
— sacrificing health and real happiness to the claims of &shionable 
life. The time is morning, at an early hour. The sun has risen 
to a goodly height, for it is the summer season, and the smoke, from 
the labourers' cottages and distant feum houses, curls but little as it 
ascends straight towards the sky, betokening, to the minds of the 
countrymen, a *^ smoking day." 

And yet, though so early. Miss Belmont — ^for that is my heroine's 
name — ^has been up and out for an hour or more, rambling about the 
grounds of the Woodland Grange, her paternal home, and a place of 
sylvan beauty. There is a richly bound volume in her hand, but 
she is not now reading ; her forefinger is between the leaves, as 
though to mark the place where she left off, and at which she may 
begin again. 

The Grange is seated upon the brow of a magnificent hill, not 
hig^ but beautifuL At its back, east and north-east, is a dense but 
narrow coppice of very high trees and undershrubs, to shelter it 
from the bleak winds of those inclement quarters, while to the west 
and south-west are extensive views of an intervening valley and 
distant rising ground, covered with gigantic timber of luxuriant 
foliage. 

The Grange itself is a modem structure, more suggestive ef home- 
oomfort than architectural beauty. Square sided, with a somewhat 
drcalai front to the west, in which the principal apartments are 
situate, and from whence a lawn slopes downwards for a considerable 
distance, surrounding the whole extent of the circle, and^butCo^t^K^ 
luxuriance of the timber in places, would len&fic V!i[i!& Q;tssi<^^ ^i»^- 
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spicuoua for miles round. It is, however, not the house — or Hall, 
as it is sometimes called — but the picturesque landscape in which it 
is situated, that makes the Grange a coveted possession. 

Standing in the front of the building you see the slope beneath, 
dotted with double blossomed hawthorns of large dimensions, which 
seem one mass of bloom when in season, and elms, oaks, and the 
silver-skinned graceful birch, each standing alone, fenced round that 
cattle may not bark them, give the whole a park-like appearance — 
but it is not a park, it makes no such pretensions. It is merely 
rich pasture land, constantly grazed by the Goloners cattle, and on 
which he turns his carriage horses and Miss Belmont's pony. 

Immediately beyond the hedge, which forms the first enclosure, 
is a trout stream, a brook of small volume, but unceasing in its flow ; 
and did you but pass that thick cluster of trees there, you would 
startle at a continuous clank, like the sound of a prisoner's chain, 
and unceasing as the stream itself. The brook has been directed 
from its natural course, and works a water engine, to suppily the 
house with pure water from the stream. Over this brook a plank is 
placed, for the convenience of foot travellers to the Grange. Still 
further off can be seen a stuccoed farm house, where warm hearts 
live, the residence of Farmer Holdstock, the Colonel's principal 
tenant. 

Behind the Hall, embedded in the coppice, are the apartments of 
the servants, the stables, and coach-houses, which are enlivened, or 
otherwise, by the endless cawing of the rooks. Beyond the coppice 
is the only public road in the village — and any one, unacquainted 
with the place, would not be sure it is public, or whether it is a 
carriage drive to a gentleman's mansion. You have to leave the 
turnpike road that skirts the parish, through a swinging gate, the 
road itself lying open to the meadows, until you pass the pretentious 
Eectory, when it becomes a lane proper, with fences on either side, 
and leads you past the Grange on the one side, and extensive 
gardens on the other ; and then you pass through another gate, and 
the lane beomes a gravelled walk again, leading through fields, with 
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inyisible fences, giving you* a nice view of that side of the Hall ; 
while it leaves to its inhabitants an extensive view of richly timbered 
level country. 

Passing up a little branch lane that leads past the stables to the 
Hall, you come to where the tiny Church is built. It is so com- 
pletely surrounded by lime and elm trees — a few yards on either side 
alone being clear — ^that you cannot see it fifty yards off in any 
direction, while the Colonel's gate opens into a laurel path, so dense, 
that scarcely a stray sunbeam ever penetrates it. This pathway 
leads direct to the front of the Grange one way, and the other round 
the Church to the public road, which the Colonel has to cross to 
obtain entrance into his gardens. 

These are very extensive, both kitchen and pleasure gardens. In 
the conservatories are the flowers of almost every clime ; and in the 
open air, every kind of fruit and flower, that our climate will perfect, 
are found in great abundance. Thcrwhole of these— or excepting 
perhaps the pine-houses and vineries — seem always open for the 
enjoyment of the Colonel's tenants and neighbours. Often on a 
Sabbath morning will you meet them, being too early for worship, 
they walk amidst those things '^ both good for food and pleasant to 
the eyes " — and surely if the heart be in its right place, this book 
of Nature will prepare them to listen to the book of Grace. 

The entire parish of Woodland consists of about three or four 
thousand acres, and belongs solely to the Colonel. 

I have drawn this faint sketch of Miss Belmont's home, because 
it is a place on which my thoughts love to dwell. It is associated 
with the happiest moments of my existence. It is linked with 
those who have taught me that goodness may dwell in human 
bosoms, when almost all others, with whom my lot has been cast, 
would have taught me to despair of finding it. 

For I found in my earliest days, that this world is a bleak 
place for a friendless one to live in. I was not fatherless, nor was 
my father poor ; but still my early days were very sad ones. My 
mother died in giving birth to me, and my isL\]i[isx «k^xl ^m<^pX 

g2 
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another wife to supply the yacancj. She was a proud, heartless woman 
of the world — ^beautiful, others said, but vain of her beauty. As I 
could not by any possible fiction of the mind be her child, and as her 
pride could not bear the sight of one who told of another who had 
occupied a prior place in ihe heart of her husband, I was banished 
from home, and hirelings fed and sheltered ;me. Sad and bitter 
are my earliest recollections of those whom my father's pay eyoked 
to attend to my wants — and what I might have grown to Heaven can 
best tell; but I was not forgotten by Him who cares for the 
sparrows. My father's widowed sister had stood my godmother in 
infancy, and a strong sense of duty compelled her to rescue me from 
the moral ruin that stared me in the face. She took me in, and 
made me as her own. I was wayward oft, and she impetuous, but 
we loved each other well. 

As I grew older, and other children were bom to my father, I 
longed for their society ; but it could not be. The fashionable wife 
of my father taught her brood to hate me, and they learned their 
lesson well* The whole of my kindred, too, treated me as an 
outcast. Whether they disliked the close relationship that existed 
between me and my aunt-mother, I cannot tell ; but I was not loved 
by any. 

As my susceptibilities increased with my years, none can tell what 
thoughts I had. Shunned by my equals in birth — ^my own flesh and 
blood — ^their sneers and contempt goaded me to madness, and had it 
not been for them of the stuccoed house, into what might I not have 
sunk? 

Farmer Holdstock was not my flesh and blood, but only related to 
my aunt's dead husband. Others might feel for and offer me good 
advice, but he always treated me as my father's son. To him and to 
his household I was ever Master, until I became Mr. Peter. 

Yes, I love the Woodland dearly ! My visits to the Holdstooks 
have been the bright spots in my life of toil. How often has my 
poor wearied head recovered its wonted power amidst the repose of 
those guiet scenes, and when shrinking timidly from the struggles of 
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an overreaching, bargain-making life of commerce, has my blood 
chased throngh my veins with more healthful vigonr, when generons 
hearts and ready hands made me welcome there ! And if ever I 
wished for wealth, it has been that I might make them some 
sabstantial recognition of the gratitude I feel. If ever I wished for 
fame, it was only that I might engrave npon the pillars thereof the 
name of Holdstock above my own. 

It has, moreover, ever been with me a favourite idea, that the 
scenes amidst which an immortal mind is nurtured have a per- 
ceptible influence upon its mortal life — that the associations of 
childhood will indelibly stamp themselves upon the memory and the 
heart. Not but what I know that our first parents fell in Paradise 
— and that as the Devil could meditate designs of diabolical import 
amidst the sieenes of the garden of Eden — ^his appetite of death 
even whetted by the loveliness and innocence of kis victims, so have 
his children of mortal birth, bom and reared amidst scenes of 
marvellous beauty, formed plans of a kindred nature for selfish 
purposes ; and the sight of a form of more than common beauty has 
whetted their appetites, too, to compass its woe. Yet still, when 
the heart is right, and where a love for the beautiful is cherished, 
must the surroundings of the childhood's home be developed in the 
afterlife. 

For what is high art ? And genius what ? Is not the former the 
sight and sound of nature ? — ^the music and pictures that interpret 
ker teachings to mankind ? And is not the latter, that indescribable 
something that can interpret thus her lessons to the common mind? 
They alone possess genius who are gifted with an insight into the 
works of God — ^take their poems and pictures at first hand from 
them, and transcribe them for the instruction and enjoyment of their 
fellows. 

Others, too, there are — ^but less highly gifted — who can form from 
nature pictures on their own minds but cannot paint them — ^who 
ean listen to the melody of creation around, but cannot score it ^C!nr^ 
—whose hearts bum with the real fire of the "goeVi^Xs^X. feota.'^Vsia. 
numbea wHI not come. 
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Of these Miss Belmont was one. She had seen, and heard, and 
felt the fine arts aronnd her from childhood, in their native teachings, 
and drunk in their influence from her infant days. But now, as she 
passes before you, reader, with her quiet step, her book closed, there 
is an air of sadness about her, that seems to contradict this theory, 
for the mom is beautiful. In no sound is there a note of sadness, in 
no object around is there anything but unmixed beauty ; and yet 
she is out of tune — sad ! It is not God's nature that makes her so, 
but man's. 

There is music every where around, but the instrument on which 
it acts is itself out of tune. There is beauty around — a picture 
gorgeous and sublime, but the eye that should see it is looking at 
the sorrow within. Even the book in her hand, an interpretation 
itself, cannot gain her attention ; hence both are for the moment 
closed. She gives vent to soliloquy : 

" I cannot read — my mind is wandering far from this good book, 
that once had power to please. !Nor can I read the stars and tell 
my fate, or why my father is so greatly changed : receiving letters 
oft that make him frown, and chafe his spirit much; yet he 
withholds their contents from his child. He knows, too, that I 
cannot love the 'Squire, with his great wealth, his lands, and princely 
house, yet wishes me to toed him ! Hopes that time will change the 
'Squire, or change the eyes I see with. Can I e'er fix my heart 
where reason warns, in tones of condemnation, telling me to flee the 
man that knoweth vice by rule ? Oh, virtue ! if I wed 'tis thou 
shalt woo me, though I should find thee robed in humble garb, 
walking the world unnoticed and unknown." 

Such were the indications of the discord reigning in the heart of 
Miss Belmont, on this summer's glorious morning. She had had her 
views of propriety outraged by an offer of marriage from a wealthy 
neighbouring 'Squire, with abundance of wealth and a passably 
handsome person; but one whose wild oats had been sown broadcast, 
and with a liberal hand. More than one of the humble enclosures 
near to hia dweOing place, bad been choked with the seed. It had 
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fell upon the hearths in the homes of the poor, blasting for ever the 
respect of the parish, and causing sorrows to grow there, that neither 
time nor skill could cure. And the Colonel's views of propriety 
had been outraged, by the burst of astonishment at the offer, and 
the indignant, though not rude refusal, by which his daughter 
Emmeline — the solace and darling of his heart — had rejected the 
eligible proposal. 

Those who knew the Colonel and Emmeline — ^his almost idolatrous 
love for her, and the dutiful and affectionate nature of her feelings 
towards him in return — would not wonder at the painful thoughts 
of both, on this their first serious misunderstanding. Neither had 
slept the usual quiet sleep, nor risen with the usual composure. 

The Colonel is a staid country-gentleman of the old-fashioned 
school. He had been High Sheriff of the County, and a Justice of the 
Peace. A Yeomanry Colonel now, bye-the-bye, and one who never 
knew much of battles, courts, or camps. Romance was a thing that 
he could not understand, and all '' new fangled notions " he abhorred. 

Having early lost his wife, a pious and a splendid woman, he 
had mourned her loss with no common sorrow. . He never sought to 
replace his loss with other love than that, of the daughter she had 
left behind. Those scenes of gaiety that are generally thought to 
be the natural and proper accompaniments of wealth, had no charm 
for him. A luncheon to his peers, when the hounds '^ cast " in the 
neighbourhood of the Woodland, or when the ''kill" occurred 
within riding distance ; a feast to the tenants and their friends at 
rook-shooting time, were the gayest seasons of the year with the 
inmates of the Grange. 

And during the night hours, but lately slipped away, had he 
turned uneasily upon his bed, wondering what could induce his 
Emmeline to reject so indignantly the offered hand of Mr. Bailley 
aad he had risen earlier than was his custom, to regain, if possible, 
the confidence of his child ; and, if possible, for reasons he himself 
alone knew, to remove the strange objections she had to the iickQ&5i 
act«d'Squire. Now he ia seen approaching hei mt\i\iV&xsAWs^«a^^^ 
aad Idmng her with hia usual fondness. 
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'< Oood momingi Em. I haye sought joa far and wide ; why 
roam je thus at such romantic hours ? " 

'^I loye to hreathe ihe yirgin air of mom, firesh from those 
western hills, untainted. I love to see the welcome sun arise, calm 
and majestic, free from oppressive heat, and feel his heams oblique 
and mild. At early mom, creation seems to awake refireshed hj 
sleep, and vigorous with new life. The pearly dewdrop slakes the 
burning thirst, caused by noontide heat of yesterday. The earth 
and heavens seem glad — ^a cheerful tune, as if in praise, from sinless 
throats, is heard; robin and thrush, and harsher blackbird sing. 
The eye with beauty fills at every gaze — the ear drinks music in 
with every pause ; and every breath we draw but makes the pulse 
beat with new joy — and 'tis but the glow of robust health paints 
nature's roses on the cheeks of rustic early risers I " 

'^ What ! " said the Colonel, ^' your fancy still on strange romances 
soaring — ^more wrapt in visions than in sober thinking. That book, 
too, with you — that book unfailing. Is it that which teaches you 
to oppose the common teachings of mankind ? Oh give up such 
romances, Em., and take the world as you have found it." 

" I cannot give up my own nature. Papa ; nor do the violence to my 
inward conscience, that you would urge me to. But do not let us 
ever mention again the scenes of yesterday — all will then be well, 
and we shall live as we have hitherto, in peace and love." 

'^ Oh, Emmeline ! shall we not reason ? Is it a father or a foolish 
book should guide a daughter ? " 

''In what, my father, save in this marriage question, have I 
refused your guidance ? Have I not always yielded to your slightest 
wish ? But marriage is the solemn bond that endeth only with the 
life— once done we can't undo it." 

'' I know it, Em., ftill well, and would not force, but reason ; but 
are not your great objections borrowed from that book ? You ever 
were a strange child, but since that book has been your constant 
study, you are more strange than ever; what does it treat of? " 

"It teaches me what nature ever teaches — that vice is vice, and 
rirtae — virtue." 
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'' And yonng men will be young men, child, let books say what 
they will— but I see my error now in training you as I have done, 
in these rural solitudes. Had you but mingled more with the world, 
and formed acquaintances with girls of your own age and station, 
you would have been wiser than have rejected an oflfer of such a 
match as Mr. Eedlley's. Believe me, Em., you will live long before 
you find another maiden so foolish as yourself. Such men — of great 
wealth and good families, do not fall to a young girl's lot every 
day. Mark me ! — not that I approve of all the doings of his young 
blood — ^no ! — ^yet they are but natural, and will pass away with his 
youth. Nay, Em., we did not make the world, and depend upon it 
we can't me^ it. Let us take it as it is, and be content." 

Emmelinf%id not answer again, she was too shocked at the seeming 
loose notions of her venerated father. Her interpretations of nature, 
and the book she held in her hand, had taught her a stricter creed. 
She meekly took the arm of the Colonel, and walked towards the 
Orange in silence. 

There was one point in the conversation of her father, that Miss 
Belmont could not deny to herself, and ihis was the imputed influence 
of the book. It was not indigenous at the Woodland, but an exotic, 
and though ihe Colonel never knew how it came into the possession 
of his daughter, I may just slip the reader into the secret. It was 
bought at the old clerk's huckster's shop. She had been there, to 
purchase sugar candy and bulls' eyes, to give the young children of 
the cottagers, and amidst other waste paper, though of a quality 
unusually good, and a larger type than common, it lay waiting the 
manipulations of the butter knife. The title page and preface (if 
preface there had ever been) were gone for ever ; but Miss Belmont, 
herself unknown, felt a kind of sympathy — ^a fellow feeling, for 
what must have cost thought, and perhaps created sanguine hopes 
in the mind of its author ; and being, too, in a somewhat curious 
firame of mind, she bought it as waste papers for flvepence per pound. 

It is ne new Jbhing to And a jewel amidst rubbish, but ^\\&tK^T 
ifais book was an unnoticed gem, or but sparUmgi^QJB^A^l&Asa^^^^^ssk^^ 
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alone can answer. It may have been — ^it is most likely, indeed, that 
had her father been wiser in his day and generation, and brought 
her up in some fashionable boarding school, with more extensive 
views of life, it would have met after all with an ignominious end. 
After a pooh ! pooh ! or so, it would have returned to the huckster's, 
or been otherwise left to perish. 

But happier days awaited it. Although with the title page the 
printer*s name was lost, although neither it, nor the preface could 
be procured for love or money, it was treasured by the finder, was 
bound in splendid morocco, its leaves were richly gilt, and fastened 
together with a clasp of pure gold. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The Rejected Stjitok — ^A "Sckew Loose." 

jHE commotion which the proposal of 'Squire Bailley 
had made at the Grange, was bat a faint echo of the 
consternation which the rejection of it had caused that 
worthy personage himself. He had ridden to the Wood- 
land with all the confident expectations of a veteran soldier in the 
arts of love, who, conscious of a career of uninterrupted victories 
in the female world, and over ihe stoutest of female hearts, felt 
he had only to approach and win. Confident of the consent 
of the Colonel, such a thing as the rejection of his suit, by 
the gentle and rural Emmeline, had never entered his thoughts. He 
had even arranged for the celebration of his triumph in the festivities 
of the marriage, in the ensuing Spring. He had had his mansion 
newly decorated, and much of his furniture modernized ; and all the 
etceteras of his wedding tour were sketched in his mind. "No 
wonder that he was somewhat — ^nay, terribly — abashed by this his 
first discomfiture ; and more so, because he could not imagine why 
he had suffered so signal a defeat. Wherefore then had she not only 
firmly refused his hand, but shewn such indignation at his offer? 
This he had discussed with himself all the way home — this he had 
tamed over andl over again in his mind incessantLy, ^oit ^^^ «x^^ 
weeks Mer-^bnt no solution had come to the my«\AT^ ^eX*. 
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He bad but recently entered upon tbe possession of bis paternal 
acres, by tbe decease of bis fatber — a man of mark, noted in tbose 
parts for wealtb and influence. Tbe late 'Squire bad been member 
of Parliament for tbe county, witbout opposition, for many years, 
and tbe Colonel was one of bis Arm supporters. Even bad tbey 
been of opposite politics, and tbe Colonel a political man, bis 
influence beyond tbe parisb of Woodland was not so great as Bailley's. 
But Belmont bad no desire for senatorial bonours bimself, and bad 
always given a steady support to tbe return of tbe 'Squire ; and tbe 
friendsbip be felt for tbe parent, was in a measure conflrmed to 
tbe son. 

It must be owned, also, tbat tbis was not peculiar to tbe Colonel ; 
tbe wbole county well nigb sbared bis sentiments. It was well 
known tbat tbe young man bad been very gay in bis fatber's life 
time ; but wbat of tbat ? He was " good-bearted," tbe rustics said, 
and ^'liberal witb bis money," and as to bis peccadilloes witb tbe fair 
sex, bad be not always provided for tbose be bad betrayed witb a 
liberal allowance? "And were tbere not," tbey would ask, "scores 
of young gentlemen quite as bad as be, in tbese respects, witbout 
tbese redeeming qualities ? " 

Tbougb defeated in tbe flrst encounter — signally defeated — ^be did 
not mean to give in, but to persevere and conquer. He bad retired 
from tbe campaign only to collect bis forces and renew tbe attack, 
under more favourable circumstances. Sbe bad an undefended place 
somewbere, be tbougbt — an avenue to ber aflections, if be coul^ 
only discover it, and bad be not in otber warfare and witb less 
bonourable intentions renewed tbe attack and been successful? 
Tben wby not now ? 

He was apt in bis own resources, but still, in a forlorn bope like 
tbe present, be was not at fault for kindred counsels. He bad a sort 
of lieutenant-general wbo bad a way of entering into tbe camp of 
tbe enemy, and gaining important information of tbe defenceless 
quarter, wbicb was not open to tbe 'Squire bimself^ Tbis was bis 
man John, who bad been a confldential servant of tbe old 'Squire's, 
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and though somewhat given to " hold with the hare and run with 
the hounds," yet he had neyer lost that confidence, and was even 
more to his young master than he had been with the old. 

"John," said his master, "like the hounds at fault, I'm baffled.'* 
Kow John knew this, but as a skilful diplomatist, expressed astonish- 
ment that such should be the state of affairs, and of course inquired 
" how ? " And his master told him " how." 

It is certain that Bailley will be dubbed a low fellow, by all well- 
bred persons, in condescending to hold converse with his menial on 
such a delicate matter ; but he could not well have taken better 
counsel. ^ John was on good terms with the servants at ihe Grange, 
and say what you will, servants will ferret out the secrets of their 
masters* Aye ! let the family hold their heads never so high — ^walk 
alofb with never so an exclusive carriage, their secrets will ooze out. 
** Hedges have eyes, and walls have ears," and will have to the end 
of the chapter. 

And when I say "better counsels," I simply mean those counsels 
which would enable him to gain his wished-for end — ^to win the 
hand of Emmeline. 

But John had a weakness which is common to all men — he judged 
others by himself; to use a country phrase, " he measured another's 
com in his own bushel," and in this he sometimes erred. 

With John, a " gift" was a thing that " every way prospered," so 
he concluded to begin with one in the next campaign, to gain the 
heiress of Woodland Grange. "She's oncommon fond of dumb 
animals. Sir, the servants say. Let the matter cool a bit, dine at 
the Grange as you used to do ; her caution will soon sleep, and then 
present her as a friend with a first-rate pony. Not as a lover, to 
be sure, sir ! but as an old friend of her father's. She will love the 
pony, and maybe, think of him who gave it her." 

This would not only have been far from wise, but very foolish 
advice, had Bailley been a mere adventurer ; but having been on 
terms of intimate friendship at the Grange, with the Colonel and hia 
fiunfly from a hoy, it seemed sensible, or, at any laVA^ i<b^«i^^ ^^;^rv^^ 
—he let the matter cool and bought the pony. 
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To re-open a friendly intercourse with the Belmonts was not 
difficult — save indeed the coolness which at first ensued from dis- 
appointed hopes and disarranged propriety, it may he said, it neyer 
was hroken. Had the Colonel held the strong views of his daughter 
this would have heen otherwise. He might have then — but no 
matter, he did not, so it is vain to suppose what he might haye 
done. 

Bailley possessed all the qualities which are usually attributed to 
the genius of the warrior — patient — cool — with a confidence that 
seldom quailed before the object of attack. Whether his intentions 
were base or honourable — ^no matter— a blush would never tinge his 
cheek, or what is termed '^ confusion," be apparent there, to arouse 
suspicion or betray his thoughts. And Miss Belmont, though never 
so cordial, was soon apparently friendly again. How could it be 
otherwise ? Save her old governess who had never left the Grange 
but had become almost as one of themselves — always sitting at table 
with them, there was no company to fall back upon ; nothing to 
break the monotony of the dinner table if she were silent. The 
Colonel and Mr. Bailley could not always talk ; and the former was 
in all things — but especially in wine drinking, a temperate man. 

Bailley knew as well as most men the points of a horse ; but the 
pony must be beautiful as well as sound ; and the splendid creature 
that his choice was fixed upon was groomed again and again, until 
it became quite a picture. Both skill and money had been expended 
upon that pony — and he justified the expenditure. 

If there was one thiug more than another upon which the young 
'Squire plumed himself, it was in the creation of a love epistle ; but 
never had his brain and heart been so racked as now, to form one 
suitable to his present object. Before, these emanations of his skill 
had been of the most inflammable nature ; full of fiattery, and 
promises never intended to be fulfilled, all he could think of that 
would captivate the heart and disarm the prudence of her to whom 
he wrote, who was of course some imaginative creature whose 
imj)erfect mental vision was dazzled by his wealth i and too truly, 
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Ood help them ! had those missives told. But now he had to do 
with a thoughtfiil, intelligent mind^ grounded in moral principles of 
a stem, if not enthusiastic nature. It must he an epistle so 
delicately worded as to hetray no suspicion that anything hut an old 
friendship — an unexpected possession of a rare creature of mitchless 
heauty, for which he had no personal use — a kind of peace offering 
upon friendship's altar for having presumed to aspire to the posses- 
sion of such incomparahle worth. Tes, this epistle cost days and 
nights of mental lahour, ere it was brought forth in all its propor- 
tions ; signed, sealed, and sent by his sevant John. 

Cool as was this young man in love engagements generally, a 
perceptible tremor may have been noticed in him as he paced the 
gravel walk fronting his mansion, and where he had been pacing for 
a full hour or more, until at last he retired to his study, leaving 
orders to send John to him, on his return. 

John did come back. It seemed an age to his master, but he did 
return ; and his well-known tap, and his immediate entrance there- 
upon to his master's presence, elicited from him the burden of his 
thoughts. " What said she of my present, John ? " 

" She told me, with a firm but gentle voice, she held communica- 
tion with yourself but through her father. Gave strict orders that 
the horse should not be left in the Woodland stables — and here, too, 
I regret to say, is your note unopened." 

This was an issue Bailley had never contemplated — the horse 
refused, and the note unopened ! What might she not imagine its 
contents to be ? The second campaign had ended even worse than 
the first! 

'' But how could she tell the horse was intended for a present if 
she did not read the letter?" John could not teU; he asserted, 
however, not only strongly, but truthfully, that the secret had not 
been betrayed by him. 

The 'Squire had been playing with edge tools, and had cut his 
fingers. His new attack was a game at which two sides could pl&y 
— and though it is ''a fact and no fiction'' that noWmi^ ^Qvi^.W^^ 
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further from the wish or thought of the Colonel or Emmeline, than 
to listen to the tales of their domestics, or gossip upon their neigh- 
bours' affairs, the **pony'' business had found its way from 
Henleigh Court to the Woodland. Just in the same way as Miss 
Belmont's '^ fondness for dumb animals " had found its way to the 
'Squire, had the arrival of the matchless steed, and the intended 
destination of it, too, ascended from the Woodland's footboy (who 
flirted with one of the Henleigh maids), through the housemaid, 
ladies' maid, and governess, to Miss Belmont herself. Bailley was 
again at sea, or to use his favourite simile, ^'like the hounds at 
fault, he was baffled again." 

But John had not only brought back the intended gift and the 
billet doux unopened, but he also brought important information 
from the Woodland, that gave hope — and startled — and again gave 
hope to his master. Presuming upon the confidence which his master 
from a boy had reposed in him, he made bold to tell him where he 
thought the difficulty lay. '^ I have heeurd whispers from the maidens, 
sir, who pick up now and then a stray word. She let fall hints 
about your previous ways, your amours she calls crimes, and says 
they're fatal to any favour she might have for you. But, sir, excuse 
me, I am but your servant, and have no right to search your motive 
out ; but if the Colonel's lands are made an itejn, in the sum total 
of your ardent love, rest still awhile and take my word for this, 
you'll find a " screw loose " there ! Some heir, I hear, has claimed 
the estates, and 'tis said he'll get them." 

" 'Twas so when thy old master lived (much as he loved the 
Colonel), if once those lands were severed from their name, he would 
have crushed my hopes instanter. But 'tis herself alone I seek 
were she 'reft of every shadow of her father's fortune, a wanderer in 
the world, I still would wed her. But John, I'm humbled, for until 
this one — won by my person (or more like my wealth) I've reigned 
triumphant in the female heart. Nor am I now a rake. All pre- 
vious amours from my heart are banished, and thoughts of her alone 
possess me—" and saying this, the proud man leaned upon his 
Bervant'a arm, and wept. 
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And John also wept. A scene so unusual in that bouse made his 
blunt nature feel. Cruel and unreasonable — unaccountably so to 
him — appeared the rejection of his master by Miss Belmont. He 
could only add — " 'Tis not your wealth, sir, nor your costly gifts, 
your mansion, fields, or ought that you possess, that in her calcula- 
tions weigh an ounce — ^but try the 'good,' sir; talk of virtue 
much, be often seen at church, and say 'Amen.' 'Tis there the 
wind blows upon the Grange, and there alone that any chance is 
left to win Miss Belmont's Ioyo." And with this new advice he left 
the library. 

But his master still paced there. His tears were momentary, his 
thoughts became collected again, his hands were clenched, and his 
brow knit with the determination of his character, as he thus 
delivered himself — " If all my powers, bent to this one purpose, with 
all the force of an unbending will, and all my fortune put in the 
balance, can win that priceless girl, she shall be mine;" and then hope 
flashed again to dispel the uneasiness. "And there's a ' screw loose,' 
hey ! this may be well. I'll try the ' good ' until this screw comes 
out ; when bleak misfortune stares her in the face, her proud heart 
will be tamed, her father's grief wiU hang like lead upon her lofty 
mind, and then my fortune will be something." 

I do not intend to moralize on this scene. Different persons will 
explain this passion in the mind of the master of Henleigh Court, 
according to the constitution of their own minds, and if I say dif- 
ferent to that, they wiU at once conclude I know nothing of human 
nature. The reader must himself or herself judge whether this real 
sorrow of the young 'Squire's was the result of a first pure passion 
in a polluted heart, or whether that heart, already dissatisfied with 
pleasures that had grown stale, sought variety. I question if he 
himself knew, but that he thought in thus seeking to ally himself 
with the pure minded daughter of the Woodland, he was acting 
with the nicest honour, and that the impulses within were the beat- 
ings of true love, is beyond a doubt. 
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CHAPTEK V. 



HOEATIO'S THEOKIfiS. 

[AD the "airy visions" of our friend, Horatio, been of a 
scientific character, he would have been one among a 
crowd that has eyer been somewhat numerous, and is 
constantly increasing. If he had discovered, or thought 
he had discovered, a plan to effect an underground railway through 
mother earth to the Antipodes — a telegraphic communication with 
the moon — a perpetual motion — or any kindred scheme, it would 
not have mattered to my reader, or to the world at large. Philoso- 
phers tell us that the impracticable pursuits to which the alchymists 
devoted their lives have given birth to the invaluable science of 
Chemistry ; and it may be, that some of the wild plans of these 
scientific dreamers will present themselves in a more tangible form 
to the practical comers after, who will realize the dreams of their 
predecessors, and give the world the benefit of them. But when a 
man — especially so young a man as Horatio — ^indulges in fancy 
theories of a moral nature, at variance with the social customs of 
the time — and especially when those theories are of a treasonable 
character — directed against the privileges of the "lords of creation " 
— ^the framers of our social laws — ^he must be called to the bar of 
public opinion — ^hear the all but universal execration of his treason, 
and be branded as a " traitor/' as he deserves. But when I said 
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that Horatio had a "moral theory" in his mindy I perhaps should 
have said, '' his mind was fall of moral theories," and thoagh they 
wonld have been a wonder to his kin, had not the sensitiveness of 
his nature kept them well nigh locked ap within his own bosom, 
yet he equally felt a kindred wonder that any man should form one 
of the human camp, in thought and feeling, and have them not. 

For though alone, or with his Mend Edward, he walked amid his 
kind, almost unnoticed — ^travelling with the human tribes, £rom the 
bondage of the past to the unknown glories of the future that 
awaits them — ^he could but theorize as he walked. A glow of softest 
pity would kindle within him as he saw the baggage-bearers of the 
camp, with their old delated shoes — ^footsore and weary — ^their bottles 
spent, and their bread mouldy — ^those burdened human brothers, 
kept in the rear, bearing on their shoulders the wants and necessi- 
ties of their fellow travellers— and even at their present halting 
places, hewing wood and drawing water for their tribes. He 
eould but theorize — ^he could but hope that the scientific dreams of 
his Mlow travellers would in time be realized to lessen toil, and 
w^ the grimy sweat from the brow of the toilers. 

Standing, too, as he now did, in the vanguard of the company, his 
eazB filled with the groans and wailings of the past, the honors of 
that dense darkness firom which the tribes had come settling on his 
mind| what'more natural than to shade his eyes with his hand, and 
try to pierce with his eye the gloomy desert yet before them — ^to 
fheorize upon the brilliant light that appeared in the horizon thereof, 
easting faint gleams over the wilderness yet to be travelled, and to 
ask what the millenium would be like? 

And as he turned his eyes, and beheld those outcasts of his tribe, 
abxvering — haggard, or their faces lighted up with the lurid gleam 
cf ^»AntHM — laughter, where despair was deeply fixed — ^those forms 
cnoe models of female loveliness, yet now unsheltered from the 
pitiless stoim that beat upon them — ^hounded firom the precincts of 
file eamp, with the firowns and contempt of the prudent and thft 
goody snbsistiiig alase upon the casual gt&A o£ thft «axiL^\ft qtus^ ^V^ 

i>2 
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visited them in the darkness of the night ; and when he knew, too, 
that those &om whom the foil blight had come that made them thas, 
who had lured them with every artifice that their depraved hearts 
could devise — ^who had led them, many from the snuggest tents 
amidst the camp, outside to perish — ^were his most favoured fellows, 
honoured by the tribe, and still pursuing their work of death — 
should he not theorize as to why this should be ? 

"Not that Horatio's thoughts, pitiful as they were, could wish the 
outcasts to return to the camp, and with their leprosy infect the 
whole ; but he wished to drive by the common opinion of his prudent 
feUows, their destroyers also from the camp, that in their tents the 
victims might have shelter. 

He must have known that this, his favourite theory, could meet 
with little sympathy. For had not the great men of the past been 
destroyers of the fair ? But Horatio wanted to anticipate the future, 
not to repeat the past — and hence he theorized. Such things could 
not be he thought in that fair land, from whence the brilliant light 
was shining, and even now lighting up the horizon of the desert — 
Onward ! 

There is something in the doctrine of the absolute necessity of 
purity in the female character that commended itself to the mind of 
our friend. He would not, if he could, have bestowed a perfect 
social status upon the fallen fair. She should — reformed, penitent, 
changed — ^have tmiversal sympathy, and no reproaches for the past. 
He would pity her as he would the maimed or blind — ^and never, 
by the slighest hint, allude to the misdeeds of the past. But he 
would make the sexes equal ! There was something not only equally 
poetical and beautiful to him in manly chastity — ^in a manly breast 
unsullied by the embrace of the stranger — ^but a simple principle of 
justice, toOf that '' Csesar as his wife should be," that he also must 
sot fall, or — socially considered— fall for ever. 

"We 1^ know that when a man has a hobby, or a beauteous 
vision, as Soratio's was, that every thing seems to his ideas to 
eJume ia wi& it:; and he pursued the thought until he believed that, 
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morallj, socially^ philosophically, and theologically, it was the only 
true standing ground for lofty principle. True, the ministers of 
religion would sometimes argue that such doctrines were unheard of 
in David's and in Solomon's days; that men then had a liberty 
denied the "weaker vessels." But Horatio was no Jew. The 
great and Divine being — ^the pattern and exemplar of man— confuted 
the Pharisees on this very ground. It was not what Moses allowed 
them to do, because of the hardness of their hearts, but what the 
all-wise and glorious Creator of all things designed from the begin- 
ning — ^that when man left his father and mother he should be joined 
to his wife — ^that two should be one. In all the " I say unto yous," 
in the teachings of Christ, was there not something that pointed to 
a stricter creed than the teachings of Moses? " Two shall be one 
flesh." Is this fact or figure? Horatio thought it fact; and, there- 
forOi considered that those poor shivering outcasts, with all their 
loathsomeness, were "one flesh," in other sense than that of com- 
mon kindred, with many of his fellow men around him. 

Oh! what mystery is the body of man! — what a wondroua 
affinity — or something without a name there must be running in the 
whole human race ! Just one prick of the dissecting knife that has 
disjointed the body of the dead, and though no particle of matter 
can the naked eye behold on the point of it, but just one slight 
puncture of the living with it, will innoculate with death ! Just 
one puncture of the arm with vaccine, almost too slight for feeling 
or observation, yet is the system of another for ever changed ; and 
should there be a disease in that blood from which the vaccine came, 
it becomes irradicably fixed in the system of the receiver. Horatio 
had seen this — and had theorized : was there not also a mysterious 
Bcwnething — an affinity somewhere — ^too subtle for detection by the 
dissecting knife of the anatomist that made two one ? " For two," 
said he, " shall be one flesh." 

And Horatio had a kindred theory : that never will the human race 
be folly developed until their social life is pure — that many of the 
mental and physical ilb with which their moita\\>eiui^ \^ Oci^\%^n 
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are the dire results of unhallowed intercourse. When the sons of 
God wedded the daughters of men, because they were fair, the earth 
became corrupt, and the world was drowned — ^but now the scene is 
changed — men with brutish instincts, and worse than brutish 
habits, eschew their equals in social worth, and wed, with the con- 
sent of the universal world, the socially pure and good. " Surely," 
Horatio thought, ''the day is not far distant, when the libertine 
will be abhorred, and an aristocracy established, where moral yirtne 
shall be exalted above rank or riches— and manly virtue be a thing 
recognized and valued among the daughters of mankind. Can 
that be 'Utopian' and 'impracticable' which man has believed 
in and practised ? Were not the manly forms of Horatio and his 
friend, Edward, unstained by vice ? Were they not men of like 
passions with their fellows, and yet had resisted the temptation 
common to inexperienced youth ? Then why not others ? — and the 
number still increase, until a proper standard of moral life be 
created among the tribes of men, and our race attain something of 
that true development, when passion shall give place to, or be 
guided by, principle — ^and manly vice be branded as a social sin? " 

And taking their stand here, Horatio and Edward conversed — ^men 
widely different in the constitution of their minds — ^yet making this 
a stand-point upon which they rallied. The one to theorize on 
principles apparent in the laws of nature and of God ; the other to 
bum with indignation, in contemplation of the results of departing 
from them, in the practices of man. 

"I have thought, Horatio," said Edward, "of your 'What of 
Caesar,' till the thing has grown the all-absorbing matter of my 
thought, and indignation at our social ills is deeply fixed within me." 

"Eut, Edward, moderate your zeal with wisdom ; 'twas but the 
principle I sought to plant — be cool, my friend, and let your 
judgment reign ; and guide your mind with reason." 

" 'Tis keen perception makes my young blood warm. Man is the 
stronger of the human pair ; and woman made to lean on him for 
BtreDgth-— just what he makes her, as a rule she is ; and yet with 
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mean dishonour, on her head is heaped, hy common custom, all dis- 
grace that follows in the train of man's lewd deeds." 

**Go on, my friend," said Horatio, **I listen patiently— my 
cooler blood shall quicker circulate by contact with the heat of thy 
warm heart — go on." 

** There is one feature," replied Edward, ** that this business has 
that creates intensest indignation in me. We see the libertine, 
with wasted frame, polluted by vice and debauchery until he 
becomes a thing too vile for description by the tongues of honest 
men. His friends, in their anxiety to stop his downward course of 
sin and folly, propose to wed him to some virtuous and beautiful 
maiden, and in this desire to save him they see not the fearful 
abyss into which they would plimge her. Can there be on earth a 
more fearful doom for her than this ? And to hear, as I have heard, 
not once, but often, such a proposition made ; to see, as I have seen, 
the most beauteous form the eye of man can rest upon — an angel all 
but wings — sacrificed in the futile attempt to restore a thing so vile, 
makes my blood course with fever heat through my frenzed veins.'- 

" Let pity mingle with your just reproaches, Ted. Men take this 
world's opinion upon trust and think it right. Kor men alone. I've 
heard a maiden say^ a rake reformed makes much the better hus- 
band. All men use the title vice^ woman's misdeeds to name — ^but 
man, her tempter, and the guiltier far, is styled gay ; as though 
licentious deeds, when men commit them, are but only as the gay- 
Bome frolics of a May-day morn. What can we do, from whom the 
veil is drawn, to teach mankind a purer doctrine ? " 

' " My method is, Horatio, to unfurl the flag of purer truth — and 
tell men to their faces of then* ungenerous and polluted deeds — 
write, act, or preach — ^in all, or several ways — ^the subject's new, and 
must gain attention — and teach men better." 

^' Edward, thy sanguine nature leads thy noble heart and unselfish 
thoughts astray — beyond the control of thy better reason. Once I 
was as sanguine, and in the heat of my youthful zeal wrote a book, 
to which I bent my whole soul. Made the book «k\.\x^Os^^ — ^^ '\ 
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thought — and filled with reason and with beauty every page — and 
, sanguine still, I gave it to the world. But like a pebble cast into the 
sea, it sunk beneath the waves unnoticed, and well nigh quenched 
my hopes of disseminating a purer truth among the tribes of men. 
"No, no, my friend — ^had we not better leave our fellows — seek a 
home in some fair desert — choose each a partner of some virtuous 
stock, and there, 'ere they are corrupted by the doctrines and 
example of the lewd, bring them up in the fear of God, and instil 
the beauty of truth into their minds ? "When once passed beyond 
the line of purity in their moral life, they become incapable of 
receiving the doctrine we would teach them; and if men speak 
truth, three-fourths of adult mankind are in that condition." 

" Perhaps 'tis well, Horatio — ^let us, however, steer our course to 
that bright light that leads us on ; each day preparing for the next 
that comes. Wor plan unwisely for the future." 

I said that these theories were mostly locked up in the bosom of 
Hbratio, and this conversation only indulged in, unheard by their 
fellow men, by the two Mends themselves. And thisperhaps was wise, 
in the " Utopian " and " enthusiastic " youths. Nothing can betray 
with more certainty to some men's ideas — ^if not a depraved mind, a 
diseased one — than to indulge the fancy with such thoughts as theirs. 
The moral code of man's social laws is too strict to listen to such 
matters! But as to Tom Stoneharte and the Young Lord 
"Woodbee — ^well — they had certainly revelled amidst outcasts, and 
indulged in practices there, that no virtuous mind dare contemplate 
nor moral pen describe — but what of that? They returned, ere 
morning broke, from the leprous fallen ones to the camp of their fel- 
lows, where Horatio and Edward were almost excluded members ; 
and though the pollutions of midnight were unwadied from the 
faces that harlots had kissed — and the hand still reeked with the 
contamination of their touch, they were cordially received by their 
fellows — that hand grasped by their peers — and their presence wel- 
comed amidst the magnates of either sex in this strange world of 
contradiction and sadness. 
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"WOODBEE YlLLAGE. 

lOODBEE Village is not at all like Woodland. It's 
natural features differ materially. Instead of hills and 
valleys of a modest character, covered with oaks and 
elms — ^it has more extended prospects, and high hills 
lesemhling mountains can he seen for an immense distance — some 
that are nearer to the view are covered to their summits with dark 
fir coppices, mingled in spring and summer with hright green, and 
in the autumn with hrown and yellow, tints ; while those afar off 
are marked hy craggy points and harren outlines. 

"Woodland has little or no communication with the outer world. 
Ko one goes thither who does not purposely go either on husiness or 
pleasure. Its one road is its own, made for the use of its own 
inhahitants, and not for strangers ; hut Woodbee is situated right 
upon the turnpike road, and has a celebrated inn, or one that was 
celebrated in coaching times, for there the jaded horses were ex- 
changed, and the travellers refreshed. It has aU the characteristics 
and elements of a country village of a goodly size — ^many quiet lanes 
and rural scenes ; in fact, excepting Woodland, what English inland 
Tillage has them not? The castle is its most remarkable fact as 
well as noticeable feature. It is very ancient — ^the Woodbeeans say 
seven centuries old, but this is evidently a stietcti \ IYvom^^ ^^^'^^ 
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yarious alterations^ repairs, renewals, and enlargements, it is almost 
impossible now to say when it was built, or what was its original 
fltyle ; but it was a feudal stronghold in olden times. The church 
bears even more ancient features, and is indeed a primitive affair — 
the graveyard of considerable extent, with several widespreading 
yews, and a walk crossways to the two extremities of the village, 
and a narrow cut to the castle. The inhabitants, too, are different 
— ^in many respects very different, to the "Woodlanders. They are 
more orthodox in scandal and prejudices — have traditions of the 
wondrous doings of their ancient lords — superstitions of bloody hands 
and midnight ghosts appearing — suppositions as to who and who are 
not natural branches of the Woodbee race, and are, in fact, truly 
and indisputably an English village of the primitive stamp. 

There is a small lake or moat close under the castle wall, which 
has its separate traditions — some natural, some supernatural. The 
natural traditions have reference to its original formation principally, 
the most generally believed being that the stone was dug there of 
which both the old castle and the church were originally built — 
which is probable. But it has a superstitious awe to the minds of 
some of the young. They will play round it, throw stones in it, 
and treat it as familiarly as they would a common duck pond of the 
humblest kind, while daylight lasts ; but let some of the more sus- 
ceptible of those young rustics be compelled to pass it after dark, 
and alone — ^their hearts thump then with mysterious beatings. Some 
old tales of murder and of wrong still linger round it ; but worse 
than these, a ghost is supposed to have once been laid there. The 
old Woodbeeans would tell you that the present line of lords is not 
the original nor the lawful one. Of the stock they are, but not the 
rightful heirs— an usurper having in dark ages long since past, dis- 
possessed a youthful heir of his father's — and of course his own — 
rights in property and title. How the old lord appeared riding on 
his favourite charger — the well-known white — ^not only in the castle 
pounds, but in the dining-room, and round the very table where 
the ^ests were assembled, with his solemn visage, and his waving 
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handy as though caUing for justice for his injured heir — are authen- 
ticated facts, for '' seeing is believing surety," and the grandfathers 
of some of the present "Woodbeeans saw him with " their own eyes," 
not once, but often — ^were present also at his '^ layings ;" but here 
testimony somewhat differs, not as to the means, but as to the place 
he descended, and the time imposed upon his departed spirit. That 
the rector and his curate were both at the ceremony, and also the 
vicar of the next parish, testimony pretty accurately agrees. That 
the candles of both these " master " clergymen went out early in the 
ceremony, I have heard many declare, but the journeyman minister 
— the poor but pious curate's candle — although it often burnt blue, 
and was once but a flicker, still kept a light, until the narrowing 
circle of the ghost's tether brought matters to a crisis, and the ghost 
was " laid " — so far I say there is little dispute, but where was he 
laid? Some say in the '* Bed Sea," but though the orthodox place to 
" lay" a troublesome spirit in, it has an awful significance to a ghost. 
Others say that the young curate had been befriended by the old 
lord in his lifetime, and out of gratitude listened to the fearful 
sapplications of the apparition, and laid him near (or rather in, for 
the moat had been his) what were once its earthly possessions. But 
for how long ? Whether the nerves of the listeners were disturbed 
at the dreaded results which must have followed, had the curate's 
candle failed, has led to a confused account on this point also, I 
cannot say. The ghost had begged piteously that he might not be 
laid for ever, and that the pious curate also granted this, is believed, 
but whether for a century, or two centuries, he prevented him re- 
visiting the scenes of his earthly life was once a bone of contention 
—each period at one time had its adherents ; but now, the few old 
people whose grandfathers and grandmothers " saw " these things, 
are pretty generally agreed that it was to be for as long ** as holly 
and ivy grow green." 

Besides the necessary and ordinary inhabitants of a country 
village — shoemakers, tailors, innkeepers, shopkeepers, daily labourers^ 
and out-servants ot the castle — ^ihere was at a\\\.\Xi& ^cvj^^axl^^ '^^ 
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Stonehartes' home, and several respectable inhabitants besides, 
although these were, for the most part, some who were natural 
"Woodbeeans, but who had, in early life, dared the arena of 
commerce in a city, and afterwards returned to end their days and 
enjoy their gains in their native village. 

Honeysuckle Cottage is the sweetest and most poetical habitation 
in the whole place. It is cottage shaped, but of good size, and 
has a large garden tastefully laid out ; damson trees stud the hedges 
aU round, and beyond the garden two pasture fields, each alter- 
nately grazed or mowed, to keep the cow and sleek cob of the 
inhabitants. 

Its present occupier and owner is a sensible, well-to-do, and 
much respected widow lady, Mrs. Lee. Her husband (and his 
father before him) had rented the largest farm on the Woodbee 
estates, besides possessing considerable parcels of freehold land of 
his own, which he also cultivated; and at his death, which 
happened prematurely, his widow gave up the farm and retired to 
the cottage. They had had two or three children, who died in 
early youth, leaving an only daughter, Isabella, to console the 
heart of the bereaved widow. 

This Isabella had a fine figure, and was of remarkable personal 
attractions — with a dark eye of unusual fire. Naturally her 
disposition was lively, and her heart warm ; as a child— as a young 
girl — the whole village loved her ; but when almost in her teens 
she had been sent to a distant boarding school. Without any 
modem refinement herself, Mrs. Lee's notions of duty had led to 
this step, that Isabella might have an education suited to her 
circumstances, and lest, as an only child, indulgence should spoil 
her. 

But what induced Mrs. Lee to send Isabella all the way to 
"Worcester to school the Woodbeeans wondered. There was a 
prejudice against Worcester. Its girls they said were aU ''pretty, 
poor, and proud " — ^they thought the step imwise. 

Mow the fair ladies of this ancient and faithful city became the 
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sabjects of this scandal, cannot now be traced, but that the saying 
is as old as the " oldest inhabitant " in any of the neighbouring 
counties is not to be denied— that the only natives of this old city 
known to the Woodbeeans bore out the truth of it, is also certain. 
Two young ladies, through whose acquaintance Mrs. Lee had been 
influenced to send her daughter to the celebrated school where they 
had acquired such oyerwhelming accomplishments, being all they 
knew, and they were positively "pretty," comparatively **poor," 
but superlatively ** proud," with that pride that adheres to trifles, 
fitudies the minutest detail of etiquette, and scorns the honest 
plainness of rustic life. And when Isabella returned to her home — 
her education flnished — ^her majestic airs complete — she was not 
quite the warm-hearted Bella of former days ; the fervent Mendships 
of her childhood were no more — coolness dwelt in those bosoms 
where heartfelt love once reigned. It is my conviction that this 
was not all Isabella's fault, though she had — ^insensibly it may be 
— acquired some of the airs of these young ladies who had been her 
Mends in "Worcester; they would have possibly worn off speedily 
in the country life around her, if her former companions had only 
not noticed them; her warm heart would soon have flung the 
disguise away ; but they looked coldly upon the polished maiden, 
and her pride resented it. The village lost its original charms to 
her — she thought it dull. 

One warm Mendship alone remained to her, and this was a 
comparatively humble one — ^Eitty Johnson loved her as of yore. 
Kitty was too humble minded to think otherwise than as natural 
and right that one so lovely — and with such prospects too— should 
assume a stately grace; and this confirms me in my belief, that 
had her other Mends borne with her school airs but a little while, 
fhey would have vanished into ''thin air." Eitty was a plain 
&rmer's daughter, whose accomplishments were household duties, 
and her work the dairy. Slights which others resented she never 
obeerved, until in her case the beauty's reserve had thawed and they 
became fast Mends as heretofore. 
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And it is they who now are leisurely walking heneath the trees 
of the castle walls, enjoying the cool shade ; their conyersation is 
becoming animated upon some theme or other, and Kitty, the gentle 
Kitty, is warming up. ''Dull, Bella, still dull — sharping upon this 
one string again; to my thinking, Woodbee is, of aU places I ever 
saw, the most beautiful ; its society is such as is to me agreeable— 
I feel at home with any and aU of my neighbours, and so would 
you also, Isabella, if you would only try — ^but I do not love to hear 
"Woodbee becalled — our native village too." 

""Well, well, Kitty, I, won't call it dull, but still I shall think it 
so. Throughout the wide parish where am / to seek society ? The 
girls are imsociable, and the young men — ^boors. Pish ! just speak 
to them, and they blusK and stammer as though they feared you 
were going to harm them in some way ; their clothei? are hung on 
them like — one knows not what to compare them to— however 
good ; they are always a misfit, and out of fashion. But, Kitty ! you 
should see the well-bred gentlemen in a town. They look so self- 
possessed, they never blush or stammer ; removing the hat so grace- 
fully with one hand, while they gently take yours with the other. 
Ah ! yes, let the neighbours still look cool on me if they will, there 
is something in the self-possession of townsfolk that to me, at least, 
is pleasant.'' 

"Wow there again, Isabella, we must differ. Country youths I 
know are shy and modest, but 'tis your exclusiveness that makes 
them blush — ^the fear of saying something that you would laugh 
at, makes them stammer. But, oh ! for me, the honest heart, the 
brawny hand, and the rosy looks of a country man ! Their education 
is fitted to the life they have to live. And give me the warmth of 
country friendship, before the superficial airs of heartless towns- 
people, whom practice makes perfect in flirting, and so-called 
'love.'" 

'< But, Kitty, they are ever in their trade. Now forgive me, Kitty, 
if I speak offensively of your father's friends, but how disgusting 
their conreiB&^oji always is — ^long, short, and patent manures, 
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appear to occupy tbeir thoughts from Christinas till Midsummer, 
and from Harvest to Christmas again ; the crosses and the breeds of 
cattle, and all this, too, they speak of in language very natural but 
very coarse. Nay, do not frown, but is it not so ? " 

" Too true, Isabella, but all are not alike. In the large party we 
bad last, when you kindly gave us your company, it was as you say, 
but it can be accounted for. Several of my uncles, and our other 
friends are very unrefined I know, and they are therefore compelled 
to seek a common subject which they aU imderstand, or break them- 
selves into groups, and cause remarks ; and after all 'tis very ex- 
cusable ; they have been bom and reared among country scenes, and 
only used to farm expressions, and those, though seemingly so coarse 
to "Worcester people, are the only ones they know. But come 
Isabella, I have some news to tell that I hope will banish dulness." 

"What is it, Kitty?" 

''News, Isabella, that I think will take away dulness from 
"Woodbee for a good while yet, and that will not be unpleasant to a 
Hiss Lee, of my acquaintance. College vacation time is coming. 
Lord Woodbee and Mr. Dunn will be home, and Mr. Stoneharte, 
also. You know Edw:ard, Bella, and used to love him. If this 
old flame survives, will Woodbee then be dull ? " . 

"Don't you be such a provoking puss, Kitty. What is Mr. 
Dunn to me ? I have no doubt he is grown a fine gentleman 
since I left Woodbee for school, but 'childhood lovers' are not 
tbe fashion you know. His father and mine were almost inseparaUe 
oompanions when they lived ; we, as children, were much together, 
and it may be that Mr. Dunn will not forget his acquaintance with 
mamma and me — ^that is, if his ITniversity training has not lifted hi& 
bead above old friends." 

"He does not bear that reputation, Isabella. But stay, I have 
not told you half my news. The young lord will be of age in a 
month or so, and even now preparations are being made at th& 
castle for festivities such as have not been seen in Woodbee for 
fifty years or more. The remembrances oi l\i!& QOcmi% ^i ^.^ 
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of the old lord still stir the spirits of those who witnessed them. 
There will be ox roasting and ale drinking for the cottagers and the 
poor for miles round. Illuminations, and fStes, and a grand ball 
for the wealthy — ^to which all the tenants and tradespeople will 
be for the nonce invited. Come, Bella, get your dresses made, and 
talk no more of "Woodbee rustics, or of Woodbee dulness.'' 

** Do you know Lord "Woodbee, Kitty ? I scarce remember him 
but as a rude boy that stared in church hours." 

" I know but little of him, and, to teU the truth, hare but little 
wish to. His father wrought so much misery in a fjEumly distantly 
related to father, that the name of Woodbee is one we have small 
love for, and if the son should tread the father's footstepsi many 
hearts will rue the day they believed a "Woodbee's word." 

" Was he so gay then, Kitty ? " 

'' He led a sad, licentious life, spread ruin through the pariah ; 
but I fear 'tis too natural to a lord." 

" Tut ! Kitty, girls should show a proper spirit ; but this comes of 
old notions and prejudices against education. Had the girls but 
known proper behaviour, and the laws that regulate the educated in 
their social intercourse, the thing coold not have been. However, I 
am dying of dulness, and shall gladly welcome aught that puts new 
life into our village." And here there seemed a pause in Miss Lee's 
words, for some turn of thoughts had struck in that could not well 
be uttered ; an unwonted brilliance lighted up the dark eye of the 
beauty, that even her rustic friend observed it. 

Was it that her thoughts had been carried back to the past, where, 
in the sweetly peaceful days of childhood, she and the flaxen headed 
boy, in his tunic suit and dean white collar, turned over that of his 
coat, and almost down his shoulders, had walked over the pasture 
grounds of their parents' farms — when a more than common childish 
love burned in each bosom, as they sought out the early snowdrop 
and the daffodil, or listened to the ring-dove's coo? Could she still 
feel the encircled arm of her boyish lover around her, as when short 
irocka and fiiUed trousers were her usual attire?— tear still the 
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music of her boy lover, Edward's voice, as he sketched his future 
doings in the world before her mind, and told her what he should 
do when grown to manhood ? Or was she thinking of him as now 
returning from the classic halls of learning, to act a great or little 
part among his fellow-men, and wondering if, after all, the vows of 
childhood would be renewed — or a cool reserve possess them, almost 
needing a formal introduction to span the past years of absence ? 
Or was the fature alone occupying the thoughts of Isabella ? ,Had 
Kitty's words called up before her mind a handsome young noble- 
man but of impure habits, who would make war upon the morals of 
the beauteous young around — and did the feelings of the heroine 
glow within as she pictured him attracted by her charms, trying 
upon her well-shielded bosom his seductive arts ? And was that light 
that sparkled the glare of triumph, as she saw the abashed lord 
retire from his purposes, discomfitted or humbled by her coolness or 
indignation ? Or was it yet a more ambitious dream ? Had she the 
latent hope within, that, in the possession of personal charms, she 
could o'erleap the gulf of rank, and wed the noble ? How dumb- 
founded then would be her erst compeers, whose resentment^of her 
Worcester airs, had made Woodbee a dull place to her! Who can 
answer? The wish of the old philosopher for a window in the 
human breast through which the thoughts and motives can be seeni 
is not realized yet. Character alone is the only safe interpreter of 
motives or thoughtS| and we must be content to wait the develop- 
ment of Isabella's life ere we form our conclusions of what was 
passing within her mind; and even then, those actions may be 
produced in a great measure by circumstances which arise that 
could not be foreseen, and may, after all, but lead us to a wrong 
estimate of the feelings that actuate her now. 
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CHAPTER YII 



"WOESHIP AT THE WoODLAin). 

lOODLAND Church is quite in character with the Hall, that 
is, it is of no style whatever. Its sides are square, its chan- 
cel end circular, and it has a square tower at the other 
end, fronting the Colonel's gate. It was built by that 
ancestor of the Belmonts who bought the estate, and laid the 
foundation stone of the Grange, but did not live to see it finished. 
It is a tiny church, the area inside is scarcely as large as the hall 
dining room, yet it is more than sufficient for the present or probable 
wants of the parish. Each habitation has one or more of the sqnaie 
high backed pews allotted to its inmates — the pew belonging to the 
hall being much larger, and the backs and sides much higher than the 
rest. A fine stained window sheds its shadowy light upon the plain 
square white table within the communion rails, and the trees alone 
being observable on either side would suggest the idea that the only 
exit from this church is upward towards the skies. No stranger wor- 
ships there except on rare occasions, and a strong sociable and kindly 
feeling exists throughout the congregation, where even the poor are 
all known to their richer brethren. 

The rector — the Eev. Bavid Beaufruit (a descendant of a French 
Protestant refugee, who escaped to our shores at the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes) — ^is an old man, with as bare a bald head as 
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one could well imagine ; very sparse indeed are the fine white hairs 
remaining, and these nearly on the neck ; the forehead, crown, and 
far behind the head shine radiantly. He is a good num, a sonnd 
divine, and much respected by his flock. Though he pursues the 
old-fashioned plan of reading his discourses, he reads them plainly. 
There is a pith and originality in them so marked, that it is evident 
lie torites as well as reads them. When first appointed to the living 
there was a little ill-will against him for this reason in the minds of 
some. Under the '' deep discourses" of his predecessor, the rustics 
could sleep soundly, and did sleep, and in the cases of those who 
had a tendency to make a noise in their slumbers, a Mendly poke in 
the ribs by some more watchful brother, kept matters all smooth. 
But under the care of the present shepherd, the flock is kept awake 
in church hours pretty well, and whether it is that the consciences 
of his hearers cease to respond to his repeated calls, or whether — 
wbich charity "hoping all things," would surely think, they have 
listened to them and are walking in the good old way — ^it is now 
oeitaui, the plainness of the rector's preaching is theme of congratu* 
lation and^not of blame. The component parts of the congregation are 
bat few — ^the Colonel and Emmeline, the rector's wife and daughters, 
two or three families of the Colonel's tenants, the servants, cottagerS| 
and their children. The old clerk — ^a^man who might be taken as a 
Bketcb of the ** oldest inhabitant " — ^who still pursues his calling, is 
the only tradesman in the parish, being shoemaker and mender, and 
general shopkeeper in one. l£y friend of the stuccoed house is 
an important element there, and when I say " stuccoed," I want a 
better word. The Colonel had built this house out of a wing of the 
Grange, which he had removed ; and wishing everything about and 
belonging to him to be strictly orthodox, he thought it necessary to 
make a farm dwelling differ from a mansion, and had it covered with 
ft kind of cement and fine pebbles, to make it look as a &rm house 
riioiild look. 

Ifr.'Holdstock — ^my friend— >is one of nature's noble&t^tQdak^^'Q&^ 
flinned of her ilnesf materials and cast in heiicih.o\eee^^ '"bcsco^ 
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of a race, indeed, time-honoured — ^for his ancestors had occupied one 
homestead for two himdred years and more ; and no record of black- 
sheep's doings can be traced to the blood. One of seven brethren — 
not the eldest — ^nor the youngest — ^not even the renowned second 
son of whom so much is expected — he is unquestionably the best 
Blessed as he has been with an undeviating and prosperous career 
from his birth — a sun which has in too many cases burnt up every 
generous feeling in the human heart, has brought to perfection the 
most kindly fruits in his. Though in reality, and in feeling too, as 
independent as the Colonel — ^he never kills the game that reduces 
his profits, or thwarts his landlord's will — and so fully does the 
Colonel appreciate him that he is a friend as well as tenant ; and 
when addressing him his christian name alone is familiarly used. 
His workpeople never make short weeks because of rainy days. He 
knows and feels for their privations, and perhaps pays better wages 
to his labourers than any farmer in the county. A coolness of 
temper possesses him that rarely seems ruffled— ^he is evidently a 
happy man. Others may grumble when the weather is too wet 
or too dry — but farmer Holdstock always found the weather right 
itself and is content to wait and hope. When the repeal of the 
Com Laws threw his class into a high fever — ^his blood was cobL 
It was a just act, he said, and would benefit the poor, and though 
he feared its effect upon farmers with but little means, he would 
himself have voted for it ; and with Com Laws and without them, 
he and his careful and industrious wife have prospered always. 
Their table groans on festive seasons with substantial comforts for 
their friends — ^who are welcomed with a cordiality that makes them 
feel as though the obligation was on their part rather than their 
mtertainers. 

Miss Holdstock, their only daughter, and eldest child, is a model 

also ; a combinatioiL of prudence and usefulness. Ko expense has 

been spared on her education, but she takes more kindly to domestic 

duties— the superintendence of the household, and what her 

parents deem the more important ob3ect8 of a woman's mission, than 
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modem accomplishments. The taste may to modem maidens 
appear a vulgar one, but in her case it is in the ** blood " and 
cannot be eradicated. 

The two "boys" are now sturdy young men. Tnough strictly 
of the "Woodland morals, and quite steady in the main, they don't 
exactly chime in with the more sober notions of their father. 
" They don't behave," he says " as people did when he was a lad." 
Their hacks have a natural liking for jumping fences, and when the 
hoands meet at the Grange, the boys somehow unfortunately get 
themselves entangled with the huntsmen, and bring their horses 
home reeking with sweat and covered with dirt. But they are 
generous boys of the right sort. Together they form a united family, 
such as you seldom see ; and one is led to wonder what this world 
would be like, were all its inhabitants as happy as they. 

True, they have their crosses. Mr. Holdstock's niece married 
into a family well-to-do enough, but with vastly more pride than 
sense, and she now despises her Woodland cousins. Kot herself 
alone, but her brothers and sisters also are exalted by the match, and 
have become so ''uppish" that they feel above their former friends. 
It is true these things are noticed a little; but they bear their 
crosses well. When excuses come so often from these relations, 
declining their proffered hospitalities, it causes just a momentary 
pang ; but content with the friendship of those who fully appreciate 
their plain ways and sound sense, they still move on in the well- 
worn groove of their life's duties, and feel "no matter." 

The reader will, no doubt, think me partial, and so I am ; but he 
must not read me haehward^ but straight on. I am partial, because 
they are what I so faintly describe, and more and better ; but I have 
not drawn a feature that is not true because I love them. 

And the other tenants are an imperfect copy of the Holdstocks. 
Keither so rich, so calm, so hospitable, nor so contented, yet are 
fhey a simple and an estimable class. The servants' pews are filled 
with fietces that once were seen in the organ loft among the Sabbath 
aeholars ; and those now Been there will one day taik^ \}£v^\£ ^^^<^ 
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(in all probability) when these are married or are dead. You have 
thus a slight idea of the congregation in Woodland's parish church. 

Some of the customs of the service, no doubt, are also quaint and 
primitive to the eye of a stranger — smacking of the ancient, but 
pleasing in their simplicity. 

In this utilitarian age, there are men as plentiful as acorns upon 
an oak tree in a fruitful season, who would, if they could, infuse 
their high-pressure, go-ahead ideas into these quiet nooks and 
country churches. There are those who would smile a contemptuous 
smile upon the quaint and beautiful simplicity of our beloved Wood- 
land. They are welcome so to do, if they will only leave us in 
peace to enjoy its repose. Never was there yet a sorrow in my 
own heart its quietude could not mitigate, although in its nature so 
deep that time itself could not effectually cure. 'Tis true there is 
no vestry at the Woodland, and our aged rector changes his clerical 
robes in the presence of his flock, under the shelter of the Colonel's 
high-back pew. The old clerk's voice is sonorous, and he reads with 
more than ordinary nasal intonations ; he does not wait either for 
his superior to commence each psalm, as is customary in most other 
churches, but reads right on, when his turn comes to do so, as 
though anxious to get the whole thing over. It is simplicity itself, 
I admit, to see the tottering steps of the old man, as he leaves his 
desk, and, after putting on a lump of coal in the stove (if the time 
be winter) walk right out of the church, that he may from the 
outside reach the organ loft, and there give out the hymn, reversing, 
as he does, so the proverb given to children, being " heard and not 
seen." At these and other peculiarities of our Woodland parish 
church, town-dwellers do and may smile, but never, I profoundly 
hope, while my time lasts, will town ideas transform our worship or 
their utilitarian doctrines And acceptance here. There are such 
mysterious, awe-like feelings creeping over one's heart in these 
village churches — emotions which no other associations can produce 
—that one can feel, but one cannot write. The more ancient the 
church the deeper and more lasting the impressions are. It is as 
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though the spirits of the mouldering dead communed in secret with 
the soul, and left the traces of bye-gone years upon the memory 
and heart. But the church at "Woodland is comparatively modern. 
One century old in this very year of grace — ^yet how does it speak 
to one of fleeting time and brief mortality. This simple calf-bound 
hymn book in my hand, this Sabbath morning, what does it say to 
me? Not its printed words, but its private history, that "man is 
but of few days and full of trouble." That he is " but a shadow 
that abideth not." There are several like it in the pew I sit in ; 
others apportioned to the other pews in the church, so like it, in 
size, shape, age, and colour, that you cannot tell them apart. 

Save the binding of that one book which IVIiss Eelmont has in 
her hand — and she has lately acquired a passion for richly bound 
books — ^they are all alike, one type, one binding, being, in fact, 
one only edition, bearing the date of the building, were placed in it 
for the consecration service, and have been in it ever since. But 
where are our fathers — those stalwart yeomen who heard the bishop 
preach his dedication sermon, and held these very books in their 
hands to sing their simple hymns ? Dust, dust, in the churchyard, 
long ago! These fragile books are nearly perfect still, but the 
generations of the past, who first read them, are dead, and for the 
greater part forgotten ! 

On the walls are comments upon time. The warrior, Belmont, 
who bought the estate, has his virtues .:nd his death recorded there. 
His sons, and his grandsons, have marbled records also. A place is 
left for our worthy Colonel against that which records the virtues 
of his wife. His hair is growing white, he will fill it by and by. 
"Who, with a hesurt susceptible of right impressions, can visit "Wood- 
land only to smile ? 

There is one old man who regularly attends service, and is always 
there — ^let who will be absent — whose case is peculiar. For some 
reasoui now forgotten, the Colonel's father always gave this man a 
Sunday's- dinner ; and wet or dry, summer or winter, the old man 
comes still. It is several miles from where he lives, and ha \^ o&fia. 
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very late, sometimes only just in time to rest in the porch while the 
final henediction is pronounced ; hut one day, soon to arrive, he will 
come no more, for his course is almost run. 

Unusual as the circumstance is, there have beea strangers ai 
church for some weeks past. One walking regularly into the 
ColonePs pew, and one to the servants*. Not altogether strangers 
are they at the Woodland, for they are our former acquaintances, 
'Squire EaiUey, and his man John. They ride regularly, a six 
miles' ride, to the Woodland, and their horses are put up in the 
Grange stahles. It is not a place of much gossip, nor a manufactory 
of scandal, hut still there is a little speculation in private circles, 
as to wherefore the master of Henleigh Court has taken such a 
strong fancy for the Woodland pastor. It is pretty generally 
thought that Miss Belmont's beauty adds not a little to the attrac- 
tions of the service. But comment soon ceased. It was the 
Colonel's business, and not theirs. The coachman, however, was 
glad, and his stable boy rejoiced beyond measure, for the 'Squire 
proved himself as his neighbours said of him, a '< good natured 
fellow, and liberal with his money." 

The text the rector took this morning was from the Proverbs. 
" The heart knoweth his own bitterness, and a stranger doth not 
intermeddle with his joy." The congregation was, as usual, a small 
one — not fifty adult persons, for the most part neighbours and close 
acquaintances ; and yet what sealed volumes of bitterness and joy 
were there locked in those human bosoms — sealed from all but 
themselves individually, and the eye of Him who reads the inmost 
thoughts ! 

What a comment (to go no further) was my own heart upon the 
text, and what a response did the preacher's words find there ! My 
fellow creatures had no idea of the bitterness my heart knew. Even 
had I told them, they could not then have known it — the apparent 
insignificance of its cause would have led them to miscalculate its 
intensity. Small indeed to other eyes must the cause of my sorrow 
appear, yet waa 1 like a shorn sheep amidst the pelting sleet of 
winter^^my very nature vibrating "witti angvuB^i too ^^^>u \,o uXXax. 
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Those who have always had a home, and friends to love them, can 
neyer folly know what they feel who have them not. Dnven from 
my father's hoosOi I found shelter with my aunt ; and that love 
which would have heen due to him and my brothers and sisters, wa{> 
all centred in her. She was in these relationships all the world to 
me — ^father, mother, sister, brother, I cannot write how much I 
loved her ; but now, this sole anchor of my storm tossed bark has 
started — ^the chief place in her warm heart is mine no more. 

It is my half-brother Jacob, too, the offspring of that proud 
second wife of my father's, that has supplanted me there, and this 
makes bitterness more bitter still. He has lately married a cousin, 
— a woman in every way like, and worthy of his mother, and they 
together, by fair means or foul, have assailed the weak places in my 
aunt's heart, and carried the position. 

As ill-luck would have it, I offended my foster-parent. It was 
carried to her ears (need I say by whom ?) that I had been seen in 
a Nonconformist meeting-house, listening to one of the great guns 
of dissent, a popular preacher. This was magnified into heresy and 
schism in a manner so alarming, that it cooled my aunt's love for 
me ; and now in her best room, in the most prominent position 
there, are portraits of Jacob and Jacob's wife. 

How my thoughts turned to the past ! How my childhood's days 
passed before my mind I cannot describe. My earliest recollections 
were of her, whose bread I had eaten for so many years, who laid 
me in my little bed and taught me how to pray, who had sent me to 
school, and made a home for me, even more happy than the one I 
had so wrongfully been deprived of. All — all, but one by one, and 
not at once, my thoughts revert to, until that memorable moment 
ivhen, my schooldays over, she packed my trunk, and with trembling 
voice and many kisses, she bid me be a good boy, and sent me forth 
alone to fight for bread. 

I had come to the Woodland to find medicine for the mind, but 
as my earliest recollections of a church were with her, my memory 
was busy there, and the wound began to "bletd «lSi^^. C^jq. ^ ^-^^^ 
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cease to think of her, as we knelt together in that old pew, my little 
hand in hers to keep me good, we heard the solemn and heantifol 
litnrgy of our old English Church, or how she pressed my hand as the 
minister read — " That it may please thee to defend, and provide for 
the fatherless children and widows, and all that are desolate and op- 
pressed ; " or the afternoon services, especially in the winter, when 
the gloom of early twilight gave a sombre colour to the ever serious 
thoughts with which its services inspired me, we chanted those words 
which burnt their way to my inmost soul — ** He hath put down the 
mighty from their seat, and hath exalted the humble and meek. He 
hath filled the hungry with good things, and the rich he hath sent 
empty away." For were not my mother-in-law and my pampered 
brother the "mighty" which he would '* put down from their seat," 
and the rich ** he would send empty away," and was not my Aunt 
the ministering angel he employed to feed poor hungry me— to my 
childish imaginations ? " 

Jacob had travelled far and returned an " Esquire " of his own 
creation. Though possibly — ^for I never inquired— he was but a 
mate of a merchant steamer ; he filled my Aunt's mind with his 
dangers on the deep — his narrow escapes from death by land and 
water — and, above all, his glorious successes, his high salary ; and he 
and his proud wife would speak of the sons of " my lord this," and 
** the marquis of that" — ^his coadjutors in the service — ^his dangers 
moved her pity, his successes gained her admiration — and she, my 
own cherished mother and dearest earthly Mend, gave him the place 
in her heart which once was mine. 

And though you cannot know how bitter my heart was, you 
will not wonder that it was sad ; but consoling was the thought, 
that the friend of the fatherless knew it, and would give me help. 
And might there not be other hearts in the congregation, equally 
bitter, and equally unknown, but only to themselves. What the 
response in the heart of Mr. Bailley was the stranger could not tell. 
He was serious, but an occasional smile lighted up his handsome face 
ihat shewed plainly it was not all bitterness in his heart. When 
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the difficnlties that surrounded this attainment of the object he 
sought, caused misgivings inwardly, it was " bitter " — ^when hope 
gleamed across, these gloomy doubts it would be ^'joy." He had 
one consolation in the midst of it all, and that was the probability — 
the almost certainty, I should have said — ^he felt that so long as he 
had a seat in the Colonel's pew no rival would show. 

But was he so dark to the nature of devotion as to imagine that 
he was worshipping God in that pew? Certain it is that some 
minds think it as easy to cast off their wicked ways and take up 
religion, as a working man throws off his working habiUments and 
puts on his Sunday clothes, and Mr. BaiUey may have been of this 
persuasion. Others think that '^ erring and straying like lost 
sheep " is the common portion of us all, and that if not in their 
way, all men in some way are as bad as themselves, and the ^' absolu- 
tion and forgiveness " puts all right again — and he may have had 
this belief. Or was he but a dissembler, who treated sacred things 
80 lightly that they could be used as the ^' all things fair " in the 
pursuit of love ? There is One whose mind penetrates all thoughts, 
and the motives from which all actions rise, and He will judge him 
righteously. 

It must be that such an assault as this would tell upon a lonely, 
loving, susceptible country maiden, scarcely nineteen, unaccustomed 
to society, in its darker, or even general shades, more especially 
when she well knew that the dearest wish of her father's heart was 
that the suit should prosper. The book of nature and the book of 
truth are alone her teachers. From the former, the inspirations of 
her own heart have been her only aid ; while, in the latter, Mr. 
Beaufruit has rendered invaluable assistance — ^and yes, the book, the 
nameless, mutilated, morocco bound, gilt edged, gold clasped book, 
had been her instructor, too, and upon this matter did it treat ; so 
that weak as her position was, she was not defenceless. 

'' Mr. Bailley has greatly changed of late, Emmeline," said the 
CSdoneL '' It is pleasant to see how soon a man of good family 
casts off yile habits and takes to good ones. Thet^ i& \i^^ ^<;2rQ^\> 
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now, Em., that did you but say 'yes' to him, it would establisli 
him in his principles," 

" And what are his principles, papa ? " 

A question this which the Colonel could not well answer. He 
hummed and hawed a little, and he said, ** His new religious ones." 

"If Mr. Bailley's attendance at the Woodland springs from 
'principle ' I am sincerely glad ; but, papa, let us for once set this 
wooing matter at rest on its proper basis. What your friend is, or 
may become hereafter, has nothing to do with my rejection of him; 
U is what he has been forbids that now or evermore I should accept 
him, without violence to the feelings of my nature." 

" What's done can't be undone, Em., therefore we should forgive 
and forget." 

" It is on this very ground, papa, that I stand, ' what's done canH 
be undone.' Have you, my father, such an opinion of your Emme- 
line, that you think she could contentedly live with the 'Squire, his 
wife in law but not in nature, ride perhaps in pomp to church, where, 
shrinking from the gaze of scorn, his wife and offspring are ? Because 
he can't undo his doings, must I wed him ? Kay, the blind, the 
lame, the outcast, might claim me on such grounds as these ! " 

" But granting, Emmeline, the 'Squire is really changed, has been, 
as you speak sometimes, and Beaufruit often, ' converted from the 
error of his ways,' is the past never to be forgotten? Is he to be 
tabbooed with his youthful ways, and walk a pariah to the grave ? 
Would it not be worth a woman's mission to restore to and confirm 
him in the paths of uprightness? " 

" Yes, papa, if without violence to her nature she can do so, but 
is he * converted ? ' I know the boundless — ^the infinite pity of the 
Eternal will forgive the returning prodigal, be he never so polluted, 
when he comes aright; but I read that he shall have 'judgment 
without mercy who shews no mercy ;' and do we not know, papa, 
that Mr. Bailley's victims live in sorrow, his wife — nay, his wives 
by nature, and his offspring too ; should he not have pity on them 
if Qod has pity on him — or on one of them, for so entangled has 
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the wretched scroll of his life become, that it cannot be undone now, 
that you said truly, and — " 

But here the Colonel somewhat abruptly stopped her. * ' Emmeline," 
said he, "your mind's astray — ^his victims, as you call them, should 
have known themselves better. The world — ^the laws, too, of his 
country, leave him free to wed another, while they would reprobate 
him entirely did he marry according to this suggestion ; and even I, 
your father, Emmeline, would think him disgraced by such a course. 
But, oh, my daughter, are there not other reasons why I have sought 
this alliance ? You know not what hangs over us — we may have to 
leave the Woodland, and Henleigh Court would then be a pleasant 
refuge." 

*^ I have long seen, papa, that something is hanging over us, but 
I must wait, it seems, to learn what ? I know in all things, well 
nigh, my views are out of fashion, or, more truly, were never in it. 
Others, rich and beautiful, will wed the 'Squire gladly — ^let one of 
them restore him, according to the sel£sh creed of man, to virtue 
and to life. But, father, what dreadful thing hangs over Wood- 
land ? 'Tis hard to have on earth one only friend, and that a father 
with his heart sealed up ! " 

<^The trouble may not come, Emmeline; I scarcely think it 
possible ; the claim is so romantic, and though suspense is more 
dreadful than the reality, I cannot tell thee now." 

This " screw loose " at the Woodland was so vague and shadowy 
that no one, save the Colonel and his London lawyer, could see in 
what part of his title it lay. Mr. Bailley could gain no information 
much as he desired its coming out. I remember my Mend farmer 
Holdstock and I discussed the matter over, and he took a more 
dogmatic turn than I ever knew him. 

<< What rumours are there about the Belmonts," said I, '' there 
CDiely cannot be any flaw in their title ? " 

*^ Impossible ! There is not an estate held in England, nor in the 
worldy upon a better title than the Colonel holds the Woodland. 
It is more than a century since warrior Belmont Wql^^i ^3[x^ ^^^^^qI^i^ 
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from a very old family, and the present owner has an undisputed 
title in a twenty years' uninterrupted possession, which no law can 
overget." 

" But is that law," said I. " Is a twenty years' undisputed 
possession a title that no accident, or preyious wrong, can disturb ? ' 

" Certainly," said the farmer, ''most undoubtedly." But I had 
heard, or dreamed of such holders being disturbed, and was not 
quite convinced. True, the only brother the Colonel ever had, had 
been killed twenty years before in a foreign coimtry, and every- 
thing seemed to favour my friend's strong opinion of the case ; but 
in this world (it is my creed) there is nothing certain, and the most 
unlikely things do occur. 
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CHAPTER Vin 



Fbepabatiosts. 

|OLLEQE life ended, the same yacatioii with all the four 
students introduced in the foregoing somewhat prosy 
chapterS| to those readers who have had the patience to 
submit to the introduction. Different thoughts and 
motiyes influenced them, wide as the poles asunder, in these their 
early days ; but I must now endeavour to trace the action of those 
principles as deyeloped in their after lives. The college student is 
Tery different, however, from the schoolboy. The boy may be 
'^ Mh&r to the man " in many cases, but it is not often that so early 
in life any sage can prophesy the man's career in the schoolboy — ^they 
so frequently disappoint expectations both ways. The dull boy has ere 
now turned out a genius in the true sense of the word. His reserve and 
peculiarity having been quite misunderstood by all, or almost all, who 
knew him ; his mother alone perhaps prophesying his future greatness, 
and as this is so common a case with mothers, h^ predictions are 
all unheeded ; while the '' smart " boy tnms out foppish, eztra- 
Tagant, and sometimes brings down grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. But the maturer years of the student give much greater 
oppertnnities of judging what he will turn out. Manly properties 
aheady shew themselves. The seeds of good or ill which the ech.<y^\.- 
boy received iDegin to grow, and sometimeE a\ib^ \.^ ^!ti^\i \x^ 
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piopoitions in the scholar. It may be that when he comes on the 
staire of life to solicit the patronage of the public, or its applause, 
he puts on a garb suited to the character he is called upon to 
i)erfonn but in his inner-being he is substantially the same. The 
enthusiasm with which he acts his part, may assume a form so 
natural, that he may deceive himself as well as others. But no 
perfection of acting makes the thing real, and many a cankerworm 
is now gnawing at the heart of men in high position, both of power 
and goodness, who assume their characters well. 

Horatio and Edward passed their examinations, as would be 
expected of Tolunteers, who had entered the college for the sole 
purpose of alleviating a thirst of knowledge that possessed them, 
and to be fitted, it may be, for any path Providence should open 
before them for future usefulness. Having been placed by their 
forefathers' toil beyond the necessity of toil themselves, either with 
hands or head, caring little for the honours that come from an 
indiscriminating multitude, and which as often fall to the share of 
the polluted as the pure ; yet they knew and acknowledged their 
obligation to the Giver of every talent they possessed, for its right 
use ; and it is of immense importance, as they also knew, not only 
to have learning, but also the stamp of man's authority to testify 
that it is in their possession. And this is why college honours 
are the key that opens many an important path in the future. 
Ifany a man has far greater abilities, far more general knowledge, 
and extensive learning, than an M.A. or B.D., to whom most doors 
are closed; while those titles, procured by others who have no 
capacity for anything but technical or schoolboy learning, fill the 
pulpits and professors' chairs throughout the land. 

The notable Tom Infiatus Stoneharte was not ''plucked," and 
that is the greatest commendation I can give him. He had 
striven hard for one with so much "blood" in him to strive, and 
took his degrees without actual disgrace. As he had chalked his 
course to the goal — a bishopric, or as far that way as he could get 
— i/; became necessary for him at once to rehearse his " part," and 
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put on the habiliments of his '* character/' and it is wonderful what 
pains and thought he expended on the minutest details of both. 
As everybody knows, there are in the profession he has chosen 
many shades of belief and of character ; but three great divisions 
seem to swallow up the brotherhood. These are '' high church," 
** low church," and " no church at all." This last would have 
suited Tom best, for the funds were low. To have been a parson, 
and yet hunted the fox, and attended every worldly and pleasur- 
able party would have suited him to a '' t." But ever since his 
discomfiture by Edward Dunn, in early life, he had a wholesome 
dread of the interference and opinions of the lower orders. He 
knew that public opinion weighed with the distributors of important 
offices in Church and State, and, much against his will, he had to 
decide against the " no church " school, or remain in obscurity. 

It is probable the same wholesome lesson made him decide against 
"evangelical" or "low church" views. These were most in 
&shion, and formed the best guarantee for a speedy rise ; but then, 
a low churchman must be a man of talents, a popular preacher, a 
man of eloquence in a good degree, or success is very problematical, 
and he misdoubted his abilities to excel in any of these. Hence he 
had to adopt " high church" views, and take his chance of the lawn 
sleeves when some party favourable to that line of politics should be 
in power. As everybody knotrs, it is easier to have garments made 
to an especial pattern by a clerical tailor, than to preach an extem- 
pore sermon with acceptance — ^to stickle for the obsolete form and 
usages of a dark age, than to understand the mysteries of godliness^ 
and to live an unblemished and useM life. It was curious to observe 
how clerical he became. His silk vest must fasten by a loop in 
Qrthodoz fashion, and everything correspond to make him high 
church to the letter. 

Lord Woodbee had entered college with different motives to 
eifher of the others. ITo thirst of knowledge consumed him. No 
mothreB of ambition, either noble or ignoble ; but from the wish of 
hu guaidian during his minority, and as a 8to( «Q»^u\Asi!i V^ *Cci^ 

p 
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position he was hereafter to occupy. Honours or no honours 
mattered little to him ; and the ending of all the fatigue and bother 
of studies and restraints, was as welcome as an ordinary holiday to 
a juvenile. His soliloquy in his castle at the ending of the term 
was somewhat in this wise — '' Thanks be at last — ^to college life fare- 
well — restraints of masters and those humdrum books. Let those 
who court ambition stick to books ;" and his inmost heart danced at 
the liberty that now loomed in his mind. This was only bounded 
by one dark outline, and that was the altered demeanour and dress 
of his cousin and confidant Tom Stoneharte, who, being older and of 
greater determination of character than the naturally good natured 
and foolish lord, had an influence over him that began to be irksome. 
Had Lord Woodbee's natural disposition worked itself out, he would 
have been what may be termed a jovial, good-natured, and perhaps 
harmless '^ soft," but his help was considered essential to Tom's here- 
after rise — ^to be a stepping-stone to preferment and success, and all 
the ascendancy gained over his young cousin was exerted to this one 
end alone. 

While this soliloquy was still going on, Tom entered. <' GKkkL 
morning, Tom ; how speeds the world with you ? How is your unde 
to-day ? Has any arrangement been yet made with satisfaction to 
yourself about the matter that lies so near your heart ? " were 
questions which very rapidly succeeded each other. 

<'I have arranged to live awhile at Woodbee — ^to take my title 
and deacon's orders — and when I become a priest in due ooursey to 
be my uncle's curate until death removes the old man from the flock 
he has fed so long — and then to be (with your consent) the rector in 
bis stead." 

^'PoohyTom, such pious talk — it don't seem natural coming 
from you. Such parson-talk about 'flock-feeding,' it's up to 
nothing." 

And knowing, as I do, the sort of <* feeding" this old so-called 
rector had given his flock, I don't wonder that the young lord 
2ioald fed distrusted with' the maiden speech of this transparen ^ 
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actor. Tom's uncle had reaped the tythes all right no doubt for 
forty years and more, but as to "feeding" — why it toas all stuff — 
he had in all about thirty, or five and thirty, sermons— one for each 
fefltiYal of the Church — and the rest were used at stated intervals 
when inclination or necessity caused him to do the duty for which 
he was paid. If his curate were ill or absent, and he had to preach 
more than thrice a month, the old sermons had to be read over again. 
Sfot that many of his parishioners were up to this — ^for he changed 
the text sometimes, but there was one or two who had a mischievous 
and foolish habit of marking in the margin of their bibles the initials 
of the preacher, and the date of his discourse, against the text he 
took ; but the space against these passages was soon filled up, and 
crosses numerous were added, which fully demonstrated the state 
of the old man's exchequer in the sermon line. Where he obtained 
them from originally, none could imagine ; but it is thought he 
inherited the scanty stock in trade with the living itself. He took 
to the business and stock in trade of Woodbee Eectory. Feeding 
(he flock ! It is true he had been known to visit a dying parishioner, 
to ''make his peace up" and administer the sacrament; but this 
was long ago, and then the substance of his consolation was to 
" fear not." The dying man's soul was " safe," he said, although 
he had been anything but a consistent liver in his days of health. 
The whole preparation he could recommend on this sad occasion, 
when the last long journey, from which no return is possible, had to 
be taken, was to shut the eyes and go resolutely forward. 

Tom was taken to, not a little, by the ridicule thus cast upon one of 
the first rehearsals of his clerical character. It was quite unexpected, 
too^ coming from the young lord, as his manner had generally been 
anhmissive and deferential to his elder chimi ; but it must be told 
that on this occasion he felt pious words come rather awkwardly out 
of the mouth. The talk of " fiock feeding " to one who knew the 
would-be feeder, caused a choking and dry sensation in the throat. 
Bad he been used to such talk, spoke without hesitation, and with a 
Ann Yoicey the weaker nature of Woodbee "woMl^i \iv^^ V^\^ ^^ 
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thouglits inside. The only way to regain his fonner equanimity was 
to fall back upon some part, in the acting of which he had had more 
experience, but he could hardly commence it. Though a cousin and 
a familiar friend, he, for the first time, perhaps, said '' my lord." 

** My lord, we know each other well, and know our life in college 
days was rather wild. But all must lire as doth become their birth. 
No plebeian occupation yet, or trade, hath marred the noble sona 
of "Woodbee's race. It is the glory of our constitution (which we 
must ever seek thus to conserre) that Church and State should each 
unite to find employment for the sons of noble blood. This rectory 
is thy gift, and I am a Stoneharte ; it falls to me of right ; my life 
must be conformed a little to the clerical. It has been an adage 
here for ages past, *I teach the truth, the sheep must try to mind 
the things I say, not what I do,^ nor with their vulgar minds attempt 
to know the secrets of their betters." 

But all the pathos ihat Tom could throw into his allusions to 
"noble blood," ** Woodbee," and *' Stonehartes' " high birth, could 
not remove the derisive smile from Woodbee's countenance. 

"It won't do, Tom," said he, "I know that adage well — ^but it 
won't do now. There is another motto or proverb, or country saying, 
perhaps your reverence (that is to be) may know best what to cal 
it, * 'Tis seeming saints that make old Harry fat,' — and I fear the *fat 
will be in the fire ' at last ; but as you will keep a curate, perhaps 
he may * feed the flock ' for you. A truce, however, to all such 
nonsense at present. You should follow an adage which is found 
somewhere else — * Let each day find its own cares.' " 

Although this rectory business was uppermost in Tom Stone- 
harte's mind, and Woodbee knew it when he broached the theme at 
the commencement of the interview, they had met by appointment 
to make arrangements for another matter, and this was the grand en- 
tertainment to be given to Woodbeeans and more aristocratic people, 
as before mentioned by Kitty Johnson. It was to be on a scale of 
magnificence, greater than had been the custom out at the Castle, 
although there had been no niggatdlmefi& ^hewn on any previous 
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occasion, as the memories and traditions of the old people testified. 
The present lord was fortunate in this respect, in having a large 
amount of ready money, or as I suppose it should more properly be 
called " personals." Wot that this was the result of proyident care, 
on the part of a past generation, but the result of accident. The 
late lord after a life of what common people would call "debauch- 
ery," but in nobility " gaiety," married at a somewhat advanced 
age, and died soon after the birth of an only son and heir. He left 
nothing but debts in respect of personals, but as it is one of the 
glories of our land — the only country in the whole world, I think, 
where the thing can be done — the debts of the sire cannot be 
charged against the rents of the son — there had been an accumulation 
year after year — ^Woodbee's guardians had been prudent, the whole 
of the farm buildings on the Woodbee estate had been thoroughly 
repaired — ^the castle put in proper order — and still as a child and a 
boy — lord or no lord — cannot spend his thousands annually on any 
real or imagined wants — there was a large amount of available cash 
at his lordship's command, on taking the reins in his own hands and 
coming into the possessions of his father. The determination to do 
the thing well was a mixture of good nature and vanity in my lord. 
Little minds are generally vain, but whether liberal or waspish, de- 
pends upon the instinct or twist in their natural dispositions. Tom 
entered into his young relative's plans for the festivities with a zest, 
that took the bitter taste out of his mouth. I mean the nausea 
caused by the constrained pious tone of his previous observations, 
and which had jarred so upon the ear of the young nobleman. He 
even enlarged and extended the said plans, and made the bill of fare 
more tempting. Determined as he was to curb his natumal propen- 
dties for gaieties — or at least keep them in strict seclusion from the 
vulgar eye — ^he well knew that this was an occasion when much 
could be done without soiling the cloth. A vulgar wine or dinner 
party is a prejudice to the reputation of a curate or poor dissenting 
minister, but when did any gain reproach by feasting and drinking 
in the honour of a lord? And, reader, when yow m^\» '^^^ ^ 

p2 
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clergyman who refuses to do so, whether he be of the "High," 
*'Lpw," or " no Church " School — ^note him — Glisten to him — he, 
depend upon it, is one that is " climbing the Holy Hill," and would 
" swear to his own hurt and change not." 

It was a busy time now, without any mistake, with the yillago 
tailor and dressmaker. Their hands were full, and had it not been 
that Isabella Lee and such as were of her position and thinking, 
took their orders to the nearest town, whei» corrector taste, oi 
nearer conformity to the present fashion, could be obtained in matters 
of diess, a great part of the demand would have been left without 
supply. As it was, the candle often flickered in tlie socket, near 
the sleeping form of the extra assistant pressed into service for the 
occasion. 

It is only fair to state that there were hearts even in Woodbee 
who looked upon the coming fetes with dread. Many years havQ 
elapsed since the last ''coming of age" took place, and men and 
manners have most surely changed since then, and greatly for the 
better. But still, there was a fear that the past would be in some 
measure repeated, and leave sorrowful hearts behind. The drunken- 
ness, dissipation, and — yes ! I must say it, for it is strictly true— 
the debaucheries of the past, and the consequences that followed, 
had wrung the hearts of many, the remembrance of which c^t a 
shade of sadness now, although a generation in time, and of 
persons, has been swept from the face of the earth. 
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CHAPTER IX 



A SoEBOw Deepens — Childhood's Lovers. 

I HE simple, but painful estrangement of my aunt-mother'a 
aflPections from me, which took me last to Woodland, 
increased rather than otherwise. ' I had hoped it was but 
a passing whim, and that her old love would return with 
full force ; but was deceived. Jacob and his wife were not only in 
the ascendant, but getting higher and higher. I had given my 
aunt a sharp and rather pretty terrier dog, which, like the giver, 
had once been a very great favourite, but since the stay of these 
fiuhionable relatives, her affection for it had also declined. It was 
80 very noisy ! no person could approach the house night or day (if 
at all strange) but the dog commenced a sharp and incessant bark. 
Jacob's wife said this was very improper conduct in a dog, and more- 
over very annoying — she had a much nicer dog, one that only barked 
when a real thief came ; and unless the house was actually assailed 
by a really dishonest person, it would make no noise. It was also, 
in 8ome way, a high-bred and remarkable dog — was the descendant 
of 8ome animal that had been in the wars, was brought forth on 
board ship, and although of no breed particularly, it was much 
better than the one aunt had. But then there was my dog, what 
was to be done with that? To send it back to me would, my aunt 
fhoaght, be yery rude, and although she would mu^^i ^x^i^x ^ ^^^ 
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that '^ only barked at a real thief," could not consent to keep two. 
Jacob and his wife, however, could remedy that. They accordingly 
took poor Frisky for a six or seven miles' drive into a strange place, 
and turned him adrift. 19'ow I loved this dog, and its poor ghost 
haunted me sadly. I thought of mischievous boys, and a tin kettle. 
I thought of starvation and kicks among cruel strangers, and sought 
my dog but could not find it. This weighed upon my mind, as 
previous slights had done; so to soothe my grief I went to 
Woodland again. 

The spot was still as beautiful as it was wont to be — Fanner 
Holdstock and his family as hospitable and kind as ever. The old 
rector and his flock conducted the service in the usual quaint fashion, 
and he preached as good a sermon. He did not probe my grief this 
time, for his test was rich in consolation for the upright — " Delight 
thyself also in the Lord, and he shall give thee the desires of thine 
heart. Commit thy way unto the Lord, trust also in Him and he 
shall bring it to pass." He understood human nature well, and 
knew that in the minds of all were some hidden desires ; but only 
those who desired such things as met with the Divine approval— 
those who could make bare their secrets to him without misgiving, 
were much encouraged. The desire of my heart was simple. I 
wished my aunt-mother's love as heretofore, and God knew it. I 
loved her as in sacred duty bound. To others, her love might be a mat- 
ter of sentiment or of gain. To me the chief human love in her heart 
was a necessity of my eidstence. My greatest wish had ever been 
to support her declining years, and smooth her path to the grave. 
Perhaps I ought to have had one single desire of a spiritual and a 
heavenly nature, and perhaps I was not quite without such thought, 
but as truth is my object, I say, either to my own praise or blamOi 
my wish to be replaced in my aunt-mother's love, was the great 
desire at the moment, and I had an assurance that time would work 
wonders, if only I would strive to deserve it and wait. 

I thought, too, in going thither, that my readers would like to know 
a httle more about Emmeline Belmont, of her grey-headed fatheri 



and hor perseveriiig lover, Bailley. It is so natural to think that 
what is dear — ^very dear — to ourselves, must have some interest to 
others ; but I could learn very little to £111 this chapter, or interest 
for my pages. Miss Belmont looked rather paler than usual but 
this made her still more interesting. There was evidently an 
earnestness in her devotions — a slight tremor in the muscles of the 
fiice — ^which showed she was not so lighthearted and happy as was her 
usual mood. The Colonel seemed older by years than he was a few 
weeks past — there was evidently some great care on his mind. 

The young 'Squire had never once missed his accustomed ride to 
Woodland, and is there to-day, contrasting very strongly with 
his former appearance. There is a self-complacent air about him. 
You would not doubt, from the light sparkle of his eye, either that 
his suit prospered or that he saw the consummation of his hope 
drawing very near. The affair has become a settled thing with the 
oservants and the farmers round. They only wonder when the 
wedding day is to be fixed; but so many matches have been made 
by others, of which the principals themselves know nothing, a 
doubt may still be entertained upon the subject. 

My fiiend and I conversed the subject over. He did not know 
much about the wedding. Speculation on these matters was out of 
his line. He said the rumours of something amiss with the Colonel's 
title to the Woodland were very rife, but he had no misgiving. 
His '' twenty years of uninterrupted possession " title was paramount. 
With me, however, there was still a lingering misgiving ; not that 
any man who knew the Eelmonts could imagine they had held for 
a moment an estate, they knew was not their own. But a mine 
often springs under the securest mortals and blows away their hopes 
in a moment. 

We will abide awhile. It must ripen of its own accord. If I 
tried to indulge my reader with a prophecy upon either of these 
things, which now absorbed the speculations of the Woodland world, 
it might only lead astray. There is nothing left but to wait, while 
I progress a stage in the history of our friends at ^ood\^^^. 
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Mrs. Lee and Isabella were sittmg towards eventide in iheir ac< 
customed sitting room enjoying their chat after the completion of theii 
domestic duties. Stretching in view before this room are hilly fields, 
and a narrow path across them, which leads to another lane, wherein 
several of the more wealthy of the private Woodbeeans dwelL 
There was a slight reserve in Mrs. Lee's manner, and it would hav€ 
been plain to a shrewd observer that there was something, ever and 
anon, at the tongue's end, which this reserve withheld. It would 
not be difficulty to guess what this was, or at least the nature of it; 
for although mother and child as they were, almost sole companions 
for years, there is something understood to be so sacred in the love 
of a young maiden's heart, that even a mother unbidden shrinks 
firom intermeddling there. 

Edward Dunn had renewed his intercourse with the Lee's and 
with the characteristic impetuosity of his nature, could not be con* 
tent with an occasional call, but was a daily visitor. On some 
errand or other, not a day had passed since his visits were received 
with welcome, but found him there for a longer or shorter period. 
It was but natural, therefore, that the fond mother should wish to 
probe the heart of the daughter to see how matters stood with her. 
It was only after several attempts, and with a rather dry sort of 
feeling that she could ask the simple question, '' Why comes Mr. 
Dunn hither so often, Bella ? " 

" Is he not welcome, mother ? " 

" Welcome, child — ^his presence is like sunlight bringing gladness ; 
still, when a gentleman in marriageable circumstances, and at a 
marriageable age comes each day to visit a maiden similiarly 
situated, it becomes but natural to a mother to inquire wherefore 
does he come ? For remember, Isabella, if he only intends to wile 
away the idle hours of his vacation, the world would book him as 
your beau, and no other honourable man will then think of you. If 
he means to offer himself, as my belief is, he does, is it not right 
that I should know your resolve ? " 
'^ Don't dlatreBB yourself, mother. He ^a^ my childhood's lover. 
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It may be still there bums this early flame, and those bright eyef 
that often have impelled a colder heart makes his to palpitate — ^who 
knows?" 

''How can you talk so, daughter; Isabella, this is of all earthly 
filings the most momentous, and not for worlds would I lose such 
an offer as Edward Dunn's. His heart is so warm, his life is sc 
pure, his conversation so delightful, that mark me, Bella, were 1 4 
queen or empress, such a lover would make my heart glad. Bo not 
fiierefore, by your trifling scare him, or by flirting drive him hence.' 

'' Well, I do admire him, mother, in many things ; but he's rathei 
tame— one would have thought a college life would have given him 
eonfldence, but his emotions are so plainly marked upon his counten- 
ance, that joy or sorrow, anger or complaisance, are read there by 
file most superficial observer. 'Twas not so with Worcester beaus, 
and is not good breeding — ^but talk of so and so and he will be sure 
to come, he's coming o'er the stile yonder." 

" I wish you had never seen Worcester, Bella. I see my folly 
now — ^that emotion you speak of is a mark of great sensibility — ^his 
&ther was so — and you know how your father loved him ? " 

Some few other observations of a like nature passed, when the 
object of them was announced by the maid servant. Bella was 
right about the emotions being visible on the countenance, for this 
time it was radiant with joy. The expression was one of evident 
delight. There was a buoyancy of spirit manifest ere a word was 
spoken. 

'' Good evening, ladies. How lovely is the scene around us here. 
The honeysuckle fairly scents the evening breeze for a considerable 
distance. Kature is ever beautiful, and pure delights might man 
drink at her fount, did holy thoughts alone dwell in his bosom. 
Coold we but school our hearts to love whatever is innocent, and 
bate those vices which produce chaos in the moral nature of man, 
and transform a beauteous world into a wilderness of woe ! " 

** We are glad to see you, Edward," said Mrs. Lee. 

''What makes jon iook so glad? " said l8a\>QYLa. 
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''My heart," replied he ''is strung to music like a harp that has 
been but lately tuned, shall I say how ? " 

Mrs. Lee said she should be pleased to hear "how;" and Bella 
hoped it would be catching. 

" It is not good manners," said he, " to make one's self the subject 
of conversation ; but I feel so happy this evening that I wish to tell 
it. My nature is so curiously constructed that in damp or heavy 
weather I feel depressed and dull — ^nature, human or otherwise, 
appears dressed in sombre colours. But this clear and beautifdl 
weather — ^the delightful scent of the flowers — ^the balmy air — ^the 
constant hum of insects — ^the song of birds — ^whether the melodious 
voices of the thrush and nightingale, or the chirp of sparrows or 
humbler songsters — all unite to tune the soul so harmoniously that 
one feels as though Paradise had been re-planted in our world. One 
wonders, too, why sin should mar such beauty — the harsh words of 
unkindness, or the serpent tongue of deceit, produce sad discords in 
the music of nature." 

" Indeed it is so though," said Mrs. Lee ; " I often hear men say, 
* 'tis but a wicked world,' but if people were right, the world would 
do very well." 

"And when," continued Edward, "trouble comes at such a time, 
this buoyancy of spirit, this healthful circulation of the blood 
through the veins, nerves one up to bear it. But when pleasurable 
thoughts come in such an hour, it makes one doubly happy. 'Tis so 
with me, however — and happening just now to have these pleasurable 
feelings communicated, I feel excited with unusual joy." 

" What good thing has happened, may I be bold enough to ask?" 
said Bella. 

" Trifling in itself — to many perhaps of no moment, but trifles 
cause joy, as they do sorrow to some. "Not anything, soarceiy, that 
I know of, could have produced happier thoughts than a letter I 
have just received from my college friend Horatio, my only com- 
panion and friend among a multitude. He has arranged hid affairs 
at home, after leaving the XJniveraity^ and is coming to have a long 
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stay with me, to talk old things oyer, and to decide upon the duties 
of our future life." 

"'Tis well to choose a good companion, Edward," Mrs. Lee 
remarked. '' A. whole life has been often embittered by a bad one ; 
irho is this Horatio?'* 

« You'll introduce him here, I hope ? " said Isabella. 

« I hope to do so, though his name I scarcely remember, save that 
it 18 Horatio. His circumstances and his connections I know as 
litQe of, but his character is strongly marked, and peculiar — a 
sensitiTeness so exquisite that a word sinks deep into his soul, 
eamsing him to love solitude, and lock his friendship in one solitary 
bosom." 

<' Which is Mr. Dunn's, I presume ? " said Mrs. Lee. 

'^ It is so, and only those who can be solitary among crowds, can 
tell what real solitude is. There was something in the atmosphere 
of society at college which weighed on both our spirits, and kept us 
each alone, until we met each other. Exclusiveness, rampant pride^ 
and even low excesses are prominent features in too many instances 
in these celebrated schools. I^ot that all are so, but far too many. 
When I think of Horatio's shrinking nature I cannot understand 
how we became acquainted ; but we did so, and from that time, at 
all suitable seasons we were together. In friendly converse we 
firand joy that left no sting, no morning headaches, no satiety. We 
roamed throuich pleasing scenes, o'er gaily robed fields, we snuffed 
the morning air, and heard the lark. Our joys being innocent were 
all three-fold, anticipation and participation did not exhaust them of 
their power to please, but brought, in contemplation of the past, an 
ever present joy. Aye! we two were one; together joined the 
beautifal to love, in nature round us or in human hearts ; or mourn 
those iUs that lead them far astray. Thus grew the feeling of a. 
mutual love, which time or distance cannot ever quench, but must 
be ever fresh and green within our hearts. Should autumn's season 
bless our mortal life, or fEdling snows of winter and its blasts strip 
VB of youthful beauty or of strength — ^past tlioug\its dc^siX^ Ock!^^ ^^ 
Mod the heart be yormg.^' 
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"Was young Lord Voodbee at the XJniversity with you?" 
asked Isabella. 

" He was ; and this brings to mind one reason that brought me 
hither. These festive scenes that cause such great commotion in 
the Tillage will soon begin. I suppose you will not be altogether 
absent, Isabella, and I come to ask permission from your mother to 
escort you thither." 

"Oh, thank you, Edward," said Mrs. Lee, "this removes a 
weight from the mind. She wishes to go, and I could not endure 
the thought of her going alone ; but with you I have no fear of 
impropriety. One promise I claimi and only one, you must not stay 
late at night." 

" The festivities are to wind up with a ball, I hear ; but I do not 
dance, and shall not go to it. Say your hour, madamj and I ffVB 
my word to adhere to it." 

" I should not like my daughter to be out much after nightfidl; 
the days are long now, and if you are home before eleven I shall 
be content." 

"Fear not, Mrs. Lee, I'll be here before that hour." 

But Isabella gave no promise. 
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CHAPTER X. 



CoiEosQ OP Age Festivities. 

I HE day which had been the cause of so much excitement 
to the inhabitants of Woodbee, and which peer and 
peasant had looked forward to with so much and such 
varied interest, at length arrived. My lord now felt that he 
was free indeed — ^his own master in the fullest sense. He entered 
upon the possessions of his fathers, and the cash accumulations of 
bis minority. As I have anticipated, no expense had been spared 
on his part, or that of his advisers, to make the fame of this 
rejoicing, pale the glories of all preceding ones, although the 
<< coming of age " had ever been celebrated at Woodbee with no 
niggard hand. It was an institution of the family, and had been so 
time out of mind. On this occasion there had been nothing over- 
looked that would give, or was supposed to give, enjoyment to any 
of the varied tastes of which the village inhabitants were possessed. 
Among the humbler inhabitants, alas ! old habits — the habits of 
a now bye-gone day to many a happy English village — still existed. 
These had, no doubt, been kept unusually vivid, from the fact that 
Woodbee Wake, in all its low and unhallowed practices, had been 
enoomaged rather than otherwise by the inhabitants of the castle. 
The old rector had a sermon especially adapted to Wake Sunday — 
in which rational enjoyment was inculcated as one of the Chriatoas^ 
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duties. He had been known, too, in his younger days to mingle 
with and participate in the wake amusements, and in none of his 
sermons were there any animadversions of its .doings, excepting the 
more outward manifestations of intoxication and sin. Since exbfeme 
old age had prevented him taking any interest in the village at all, 
a better state of things was apparent, especially among some of the 
young people ; Mr. Colboume, his curate, being assiduous in trying 
to bring the blessings of a pure religion into the dense darkness of 
the place ; but the old people had too long been lulled to sleep-* 
were too tough in sin to take lasting benefit from the ministratioiu 
of a curate. 

To meet the wishes, and for the gratification of such as these, the 
Woodbee Arms' back yard was set apart. Oxen were roasted whole, 
and drink flowed in plenty. As the castle clock struck twelve, a 
gun was fired, a signal to the hungry villagers to commence the 
attack of the first roasted beast ; and it is incredible how soon they 
bared the bones, and what quantities of brown beer they swallowed 
to get the edibles down. The effect of good eating and copious 
drinking were soon observable, in the noise, hum, or loud and angry 
voices of a multitude, who, instead of being on better terms after 
dinner with themselves and all the world, as Englishmen are wont 
to be, became quarrelsome in cases not a few. Some one would 
start a question as to whether this was the grandest out-come at the 
castle, which one would assert and another deny. Instead of 
^'praising the bridge that carried them over," and being gratefiEd 
to his present lordship, some old man, with whom the old lord had 
been a favourite, insisted that he would " never be fit to carry his 
father's shoes ; " and another replied that '' he was an old ehumpi 
and did 'nt know what he was talking about." Unto what these 
altercations ultimately would have led, we need not stop to inquire; 
for the fan was about beginning— -and such ftm it was — nlirnb ing a 
greased pole — grinning through a horse collar— jumping in sacks— 
racing with wheel-barrows blindfolded— diving after apples in a tnb 
of water, with tho hands tied behind— and such like. One only 
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sickens at the recital. They are of a character kindred, but perhaps 
less Ixratal, than the bull-baiting and badger-drawing, which, in days 
not long since passed, their souls delighted in. 

But all were not so. It may have been a stroke of policy to draw 
off the roughs to the '' public/' by a feast and amusements of this 
kind, in order that the more sensible, or, at least, more refined, in 
their tastes, might enjoy the walks and gardens of the castle. 
Artists from town had been employed in coYcring the shrubs and 
trees with fiEmtastic deyiees formed of parti-coloured glass lamps, 
which, though they would only appear in their full brilliance when 
lighted in the evening, even now gUstened in the sunshine with 
pleasing effect. There are sereral beautifully ornamented ponds of 
water, and on these were sailing sham ships of war — firework 
devices, which, when '4et off," would represent a naval engagement, 
and before the front compartments of the castle a grand display of 
fireworks was to take place— ending with a noble device, ''Long 
life to Lord Woodbee." 

It was to view these things that Edward took Isabella, not that 
they were altogether to his taste. It was a peculiarity of his 
natoie to shrink from a crowd, as it is the opposite one that others 
most enjoy. The walks and flower beds were tastefully laid out, 
and many rare plants were to be seen ; and much would he have 
enjoyed them alone or with a friend he loved ; but the company was 
irksome. His thoughts were interrupted and his conversation 
broken in upon by the frequent nods and salutations of passing 
aoqnaintances. Besides]which, his mind with all its natural impetu- 
onty was longing with intense desire to say those things to the 
beantifbl companion by his side which demanded privacy. It was 
tiie first time they had been together alone since their schoolday 
lepanttion, and he wished to know if she was now as in former 
yean. Often would he try to lead her back to those intensely 
liappy hours of childhood, when they had pledged their vows to each 
oCher; that they might again pledge them. Years had ripened his 
framo and expanded his mind— many things "WQi^ Q\ASi^^V£!si\cjsx 
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since, but the simplicity and innocence of his thoughts were mnch 
the same — ^to be now as they were then — all the world to each other, 
and engaged as in childhood, appeared the acme of sublunary bliss. 

But the opportunity came not. The company was too numerous, 
and Isabella's ideas being opposite to his own, she led him always 
where they ''most did congregate.'' The hours soon passed away, 
and as the day drew to a close, many of the half inebriated sojourners 
at the Woodbee Arms began to throng the gardens, in anticipation 
of the fireworks, and to view the illuminations. Edward thought 
it time to retire, and intimated so much to Isabella ; but she was 
opposed to the idea. ''Polet us stay to see the fireworks," said 
she, "they will soon begin." "But it is getting late," said he, 
" and you know the solemn promise I gave your mamma to take you 
home early." "Oh, never mind mamma for an hour or so; with 
you," she said archly, "I am safe you know-Hshe will have no 
fears." It was in vain he pleaded — she was bent on staying yet, 
and he lingered with her. " Kow do, Edward, allow me for once 
to have my own way — these fireworks will soon be over, and I just 
want to have a peep at the ball, which will commence as soon as 
the great device fronting the castle is let off. "We are all invited, 
the nobility will be there ; and missing this chance, we shall never 
get a peep at them again." 

Now a public ball — although in this instance devoid of that 
display of grandeur and formality which a ball exclusively intended 
for his lordship's own circle would have been, was a thing abhorrent 
to the nature of Edward Dunn. He had an idea that they were 
prolific sources of impurity; beside which, he shrunk fipom its 
publicity. To a man schooled only in the bosom of nature — ^un- 
accustomed to the usages and etiquette of such things, we may 
understand such thoughts, without placing our friend in that School 
of Bigots and Puritans which the world of fashion has no patience 
with. He could not walk up to a stranger himself and solicit her 
hand for a dance, nor could he bear the idea that any lady of his 
acquaintance should submit to such a thing from another, whose 
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character and habits she had no knowledge of, and he told her 
candidly he could not go. 

He said this withal in a manner too positive to be pleasant to 
Isabellay who was accustomed so much to have her own way in 
every thing. At this time, too, she fell in with her friend, Eitty, 
and secure in having a companion, though a female one, she was 
determined not to be thwarted. 

*' Well, Edward," said she, '^ you might remember that this is an 
extraordinary occasion— one that we may never live to see again ; 
bat of course I have no control over you. I thank you, howeveri 
for your escort up to now, and shall return home with Xitty 
Johnson. I shall not stay more than half-an-hour or so." 

So they parted, Edward with his heart racked, to return alone^ 
die to the group of fireworks before the castle. 

He felt., on his return, unaccountably miserable and wretched. 
Disposed far more to condemn himself than Isabella; although his 
word had been given to Mrs. Lee — although he shrunk from the ball 
with an unconquerable repugnance, he felt self-condenmed. To 
himself he appeared unlike an honourable minded man, who would, 
he thought, have braved the uncongenial atmosphere, and borne all 
the blame of Isabella's wilfulness on his own shoulders. He felt as 
a spy, a talebearer, returning like a tell-tale schoolboy to Mrs. Lee 
with the evil report of her daughter's obatiuacy. No wonder that 
he felt a weight at his heart ; and to '' mend matters worse," as Fat 
would say, a smart but brief shower fell, and almost soaked him to 
the akin. He called, however, at Mrs. Lee's for a twofold purpose, 
one was to console her on her daughter's lengthened stay, and to 
ezcoae her as best he might ; another, because, judging from his own 
Ibelings, he made sure, when the petulant fit was over, Isabella 
woold repent of her purpose and return home. But when, after an 
hour's delay, in a fireless, cheerless apartment, she came not, he felt 
he must go home. We may picture to ourselves his inward and out- 
warjl wretchedness, in his lonely walk over stiles and wheatfields, 
with the damp soil and dripping branches, andpitj \uxii* 



The •bftver completely spoiled the expecfied di^ky of ''Longlife 
to L6Ti Wcoibeey'' and it was soon orer. Twthrlla and ber fiiend 
Eittr took shelter in the inteiior of the castle, and, as soon as the 
fV/w^ ceased, puposedtoretom home, for she had reckoned wi&ont 
ber h'>fit. Biwaxd had scareely tamed his footsteps to leave them, 
lefore the perceived the impropriety of seeing the boll irithont him. 
Even with Kitty, soch an act would be pot down against her in the 
list of Woodbee prejudices^ as a sad breach of decorom. 

'^ Cccie, Kitty," said she, '' I have done Teiy wrong in staying ; 
let us go home together." 

''How you could bear to grieve Hr. Dunn so, I cannot tell; he 
sighed so deeply, and tears were in his eyes when he left you : 
inieed, Bella, it was very crueL" 

'' It was not meant to be cruel, Kitty; but no doubt it was so ; 
for Edward, though singular, has a tender heart But I felt so 
annoyed at his positive manner: besides, I am not used to be 
thwarted, and can see no harm we should have done by seeing the 
fireworks over and the ball opened. We should not 'have been so 
much behind the time he promised mamma — ^however, let us go." 

I will not treat thee, reader, with a prosy lecture on the danger 
of one false and wilful step. We all make false steps, and often 
do things we are sorry for afterwards ; and this one act of Isabella's, 
passing away as the improper feeling did, which caused it, almost 
immediately — for her conscience was so far fedthfol — might have led 
to a better understanding between her and Edward, had she obeyed 
the penitent impulses of her heart, and followed him ere he left the 
grounds, as she felt much inclined to do. But that accursed pride 
was in the way, and would not let her act out her better thoughts. 
Her presence, moreover, had been observed by the young Lord 
Woodbee, the hero of all this lavish expenditure. Deficient in the 
natural courage necessary to address a lady to whom he had not 
been formally introduced, he had to seek Tom Stoneharte to help 
him out of the difficulty. *^ Tom ! come hither a moment, I want 
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Bat ere they could reach the place where the maidens had taken 
shelter, they had left for home ; a sharp walk for a moment or 
fio brought them up to the objects of their search, who were walking 
with somewhat loitering steps among the groups of those who still 
lingered in the castle grounds. They had, therefore, to abate their 
speed until a more secluded place was reached. Woodbee in the 
meantime explained to Stoneharte the object for which he required 
his aid. ** Who are those maidens on before us — ^the stout young 
rustic and the dark-eyed maid ? The taller of the twain I've often 
seen at church ; her graceM air and dark flowing locks are quite 
enchanting — ^her sloe black eyes beam with a steady Are most 
uncommon." 

** Don't you know ? The one you mean is a Miss Lee ; she is 
the most beautiful creature in the county, is called the 'Pride of 
the Village,' and is, indeed, most worthy to be so." 

""Well, Tom, I want to speak to them, and as you are a better 
hand at this work than I, I called you. Introduce me to them, and 
get her consent to open the ball with me." 

"Good evening, young ladies," said Mr. Stoneharte, "we are 
gUd to see you — my friend here is Lord Woodbee, and wishes to 
be intiroduced to you — ^may I have the pleasure of learning by 
what names I can do so ? " 

" My name is Johnson — and father is tenant of my lord's, we live 
at Hawthorn farm, sir," said the unsophisticated Kitty. 

** I introduce Lord "Woodbee to you then," said he; "Miss Johnson, 
my lord," at which, she made a profound courtesy — ^but in turning to 
Miss Lee, he saw in the glare of the lamps of the avenue a haughty 
fiown upon the brow — she felt insulted; "Lord Woodbee," she 
said, with a natural dignity, " is not altogether unknown to me, as 
my father, and his ancestors before him, held the largest farm on the 
estates; but to give my name in the way you so rudely ask is beside 
the question — ^for who, or what do you take me, may I ask, that 
you seek in this unusual way an introduction ? There must be some 
mistake, I fear; let ns go." 

g2 
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'' Pardon me, liiss Lee — ^I beHere that is your name — ^if I have 
offimded yon/' said the bland yonng parson elect; ^4t is no mis- 
take, ^or do we take you for anything else than a most respect- 
able inhabitant of the village. Bat consider, that if the manner be 
out of the common kind — ^the occasion is most unusual. His lordship 
haying been so long from home, wishes this happy event to be the 
means of a better acquaintance with all his neighbours. The 
stricter modes of etiquette and good breeding are put aside for once — 
and why should we not be like one family in this village ? " 

" I have not time to argue with you, sir — ^indeed, I ought not to 
be out so late — excuse me, I must go," and she made an eSoirt so to 
do. 

But Lord Woodbee, now the ice was brokeui found his tongue — 
'' Indeed, Miss Lee, I hope you will not leave us thus, and mar the 
pleasures of this — ^to me, at least, most auspicious day — by any 
misunderstanding of my motives for seeking an introduction. ICy 
heart is pained to think that you should imagine any impropriety 
was intended — my motive was simply to ask your hand for the first 
dance ; beauty in my eyes is greater than rank ; a thing almost 
divine ; now do not frown so— nor deprive me of the dearest wish of 
my soul, to open this ball with the admitted Pride of the Village.'* 

''Pish ! my lord, am I so vain as to be ensnared by such trans- 
parent flattery ? Kitty, let us go." 

** But, Miss Lee, on my sacred honour, I mean no wrong — no 
impropriety. It is beginning to rain again, and you must not go 
through it. I will send one of my servants to your mamma at once, 
to explain the cause of your delay. My aunt, who is mistress here, 
shall introduce you to the ball — and when the first quadrilles are 
over my carriage shall take you home, and I will call, with my 
friend, on your mamma to-morrow, and take all the blame — if any is 
merited — on ourselves." 

Sure enough another shower had commenced, and sure also the 
warm heart of Isabella was touched by his condescension and 
eamestnesB. It was an entirely new feature in Woodbee life to her 
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gince the importatioii of Worcester airs into her walk and conversa- 
tion ; a tonch it was of her old-fashioned pre-schoolite days, when 
zeal in Mendship stood in the stead of that iceberg etiqnette. 
There conld be no mistake either that Lord Woodbee's heart was 
Bet on her going to the ball, and instinct told the Tillage maiden not 
for any nnlawfol purpose now. The contrast also in his behaviour 
to the sentimental Edward told greatly in his favour. A maiden 
loves a bold and resolute lover. Hesitation, bashfulness, and, 
above all things, attention to the voice of conscience when against 
her cherished plans, even though allied to a heart of .the most 
generous warmth — a life of unsuUied purity — an intellect of the 
greatest calibre — ^a mind unshrouded as the day-light, are fatal 
oftentimes to love. The man of the world, though in God's sight 
a libertine, abhorred, has greatly the advantage here. 

Isabella hesitated still, and appealed to Kitty, but her mind was 
soon made up to comply with his lordship's wishes. It may 
suipiise the fEushionable reader that, walking in the gardens as they 
had been, they would be dressed suitable for the ball ; but it must 
be remembered that it was a ball to meet the necessities of the 
occasion. Most [of the visitors were the neighbouring tradesmen, 
fiurmers, and middle-class gentry, with their wives and daughters ; 
the latter of whom had a large apartment allotted to take off their 
ahawls and bonnets and adjust their head dresses. Isabella and 
Kitty, however, were introduced to the ladies of the castle, and in 
a short time it was evident that none present there equalled Isabella 
in the fineness of the figure, or attractions of personal charms. Her 
nmplicity of attire was an advantage rather than otherwise, for who, 
in her position at least, could expect to excel in the matter of dress, 
in the presence of those to whom money was no object and dressing 
the one accomplishment of life ? 

I need not stop to describe the buzz of astonishment which 
escaped the lips of the assembled Woodbeeans, when Isabella stood 
up with the young nobleman to open the ball on this memorable 
day. Although there were few who had not fiomQ\m!siiAV!c^%^^'s^ 
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of ber " forwaidnessy" there were fewer still who did not enry her 
position. But she, though proud to abash her oold neighbours by the 
distinction oonfeiTed upon her, was ill at ease. To do her justice, 
she thought and felt more of the uneafnnww her mother would 
experience, although a messenger had been sent to apologize for her 
stay, than of the triumph she was thought to have achieved; and 
she left inunediately the first quadrille was oyer, though pressed by 
Lord Woodbee's lady Mends to stay longer. 
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CHAPTEE XI, 



The "Scbew" Comes Out. 

SHEBE is no question (in my own mind at least) that 
there are few things more difficult to understand than 
the human heart. Actions themselves are not always 
the true interpreters thereof, because motives, invisible 
% stranger, and often times mistaken by one's own self, go a great 
yto constitute an action good or bad. The influence upon cur- 
ves of surrounding objects, whether animate or inanimate, depends 
such a great degree upon what is passing within the heart, that 
ffe must be a kindred feeling, either of sorrow or joy, to give us 
f great interest in what is going on around us. It does not follow 
it a man is a selfish brute, because the saying is true, ''that it 
mid cost us more anxiety of mind to know for certain that we 
}iild lose our little finger to-morrow morning, than to hear of 
ina with all its countless inhabitants swallowed by an earth- 
ake ; " because there would be a channel opening up our feelings 
imecting the inside of us with the former, which would in the 
to case be wanting. If we had ever been to China, and it ^was 
UB a reality — ^if a brother, or a child of ours were there, it would 
'&r otherwise. It is not always either that a '^ fellow feeling 
akdB U8 wondrous kind/' for in my short walk \]);ixo\x^ ^3ti^ ^^^^ 
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I hare met with those who, the subjects of misfortune themselvesi 
hare rejoiced oyer, rather than pitied, the misfortunes of others. 

Forgive this p^rosy, and, perhaps, false philosophy, reader, but it 
had been occupying my mind incessantly the last few days, and 
especially during my solitary walk to Woodland on Sunday 
morning last. My heart was still racked with the sorrow I before 
alluded to. I was trying hard to probe it, and in some nook or 
cranny there, to discover what my motives really were. 

I told you, in substance, that I only wanted my aunt-mother's 
love, and cared not who had her wealth, but then I knew, and Jacob 
knew also, that where her love was fixed, her wealth would go. 
"Now liow could I decide this case ? Even alone with my own heart, 
how ? Had she made a will and died protesting that she loved me 
beyond all human beings, and left Jacob her money, would this 
satisfy me ? Surely no ! for I could not believe her when she said 
so. The only satisfaction I could find was in the supposition that 
did her wealth take itself wings and fly away,! could almost be 
glad, as it would test my real motives well. But, again, oh this 
supposition, although I knew that Jacob would not help in the least 
to support his aunt in poverty, I should gain no credit by doing 
so, and he would gain no odium by his neglect. The world evidently 
does not judge me as it does Jacob, and the matter ended thus. I 
could not understand my heart. 

As I tripped o'er the fields and lanes to Woodland, studying 
myself with aU my capabilities, I thought I was almost a monster, 
so black did I begin to appear. My uncle (Jacob's father-in-law) 
had betted heavily on the " Derby," and lost his all. Though aa 
alderman of note for some years in the town where he traded in the 
jewellery line, and his hair become white where his head was not 
bald, he had to compound with his creditors, and begin the world 
again, and yet I could not feel very sorry. I thought that I would 
have given anything to have felt so, but I could not. There was a 
link wanting somewhere to connect the man's troubles with my 
owja heart that I oould not supply. I had been astonished, too, at 
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my annt on this occasion. Had it been my father-in-law, I felt sure 
that in her bosom I should never have had a place again, and yet 
she lored Jacob and Jacob's wife more (as no doubt she should do) 
on account of their father's misfortune ; yet I know, I am sore, if 
any one, standing related in like manner to me, had so done, it would 
have been all over. Kot only the world, but my aunt also, judges 
me by a different rule to Jacob. 

I hadn't half got through my inyestigations upon ''hearts" and 
*' motives" and all the kindred etceteras that make morality in 
man, ere the sharp tinkling of the Woodland bell told me to hasten 
on, for the ringing generally was but short, and ''o'clock" was 
no criterion about the "time" when service commenced. The 
Brange clock was often fully a quarter out, either before or after 
the real time of day, so that, whether I had to disturb the 
VOiBhippers, or had a quarter to half-an-hour's preparation for 
MTvice, by a quiet traverse of the lawns and flower plots of the 
Woodland gardens, depended on it and not on me. On this occasion 
I was just in time. All was as hitherto, save those in the Colonel's 
pew. He looked very ill, and Emmeline — ^poor Emmeline — ^very 
sad ; tears often moistened her eyes, and more than once rolled in 
large pearly drops down her pale cheeks ; although the triumph in 
'Squire Bailley's looks was unmistakable — something serious was 
the matter the dullest mind could see. That monstrous hardness of 
heart which could not — would neither weep nor feel at the mis- 
fortunes of an uncle — gave way before the grief of strangers. 
Never did I feel more wretched, and yet there was a grain or two 
of real bliss in the wretchedness that made my heart a greater 
mystery to myself than ever. I could scarcely refrain from bursting 
Into a flood of tears; tears of such genuine sympathy with the 
Bofiferings of the Belmonts, that I felt they would be the sweetest I 
had ever shed. It would have been a strange sight, doubtless, had 
I done so, and the very expectation of such a catastrophe su&sed 
my face with the blushes of confusion. 

I thought the whole of the little congregation. N7Qi\]^dL u^^^^ tcl^> 
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and this deepened my confusion again. The eyes of a litUe child 
were fixed on me wonderingly. I could scarcely bear it longer. I 
looked into my Church Service, and tried to attract my attention by 
something I might meet with there, but it would not do -—my feu^e 
still flushed. I read and re-read the tablets in the Colonel's pew, 
those records of the dead that ever interested me ; but still I felt 
sorrowful and confosed ; longing for some part of the devotion to 
commence that would pen&it me to kneel, in order that I might 
•bury my face in my handkerchief, and find relief in weeping. 

As yet, I knew not, however, the cause of the family's manifest 
sorroiw. Had the ''screw" come out which was supposed to be 
''loose," and let in the waters of tribulation to their happy home? 
Or was Miss Belmont — or rather Emmeline — Miss Belmont no 
longer ? Could it possibly be that the assiduity of the lover and the 
persuasion of the father had wrung from this beautiful being thoae 
words that never can be recalled, and which bind her earthly des- 
tinies to the acred libertine beside her? It may be so ; for theie is 
a gay appearance in her dress and the dresses of the servants, but 
whether this arises from the fineness of the season, or whether it be 
indeed the gaiety of a wedding, I cannot decide. Something, how- 
ever, is amiss, and of a severe character, in that pew, where serious 
trouble has been unknown for years ; and yet, as I intimated, the 
'Squire seemed exultant and glad ! 

My heart was relieved considerably under the rector's sermon. It 
was evident from the discourse — teaching as it did a perfect resigna- 
tion to the decrees of Providence — that he had in view some 
bereavement or loss sustained by a portion of his flock ; and gently 
did he pour the consolation of religion into the grief-stricken hearts. 
I longed to learn more folly what was amiss, and' afterwards crossed 
the fields to my friend Holdstock's home, where my longings were 
satisfied. The "screw " had come out, the cause of which catastrophe 
was afterwards revealed to me. 

A few days previous to this one of those legal-looking letters had 
^fimVed at the Grange, which caused the Colonel to seclude himself 
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in the library for a much longer time than he had been accustomed 
to do. The mind of Emmeline was in the greatest suspense, wishful 
to learn the cause, until she could endure it no longer, and she 
gently opened the library door. 

The Colonel looked like a man bent low, if not absolutely broken, 
under a weight of care. He had been pacing before that bay window 
from which the best view of his edtates was obtained, conversing 
inwardly and struggling with emotions. It was a moment or so 
before he observed the presence of Emmeline. Her light step upon 
the soft carpet had not caught his ear. 

"For myself I care not, but for her" — ^he was just saying to him- 
lelf, loud enough to bo heard by his daughter, as he turned round 
and his eye met hers — aye, and as she rushed into his arms, with all 
tiie affection of her true heart — "Oh! father, do not grieve so; 
what has happened ? " 

" The thing I feared has come upon me — ^the estate goes from us, 
and we are undone." 

" Oh, never mind, papa ! only don't grieve yourself. But how has 
this claimant proved his right to Woodland ? " 

" He has not proved it legally, but my lawyer thinks his claim is 
just, and we shall lose the suit." 

" What suit, papa ? If his claim be just, and he can prove it to 

satisfy tls, why go to law ? Law was not made for righteous minds ! " 

"I have myself," said he, "a dread of law, and always have had, 

and therefore I ever choose an honest lawyer, too cautious to stick 

to a losing side, and too just to advocate a wrong one." 

" But who and what is he that claims our home ? " said Emme- 
line. " Of late your altered manners and cool reserve (especially on 
this subject) towards your child, has been more dreadful to her than 
the loss of ten Woodlands, if we had them to lose. I heard your 
soliloquy, papa! 'Twas for me alone you cared — on this point 
grieve no more, but let me know the ins and outs of it." 

'' The claimant is a Belmont of course — a hitherto unknown near 
reUtian. This breaks the blow, and makes it fall moie li^ViiV^ . Tsi<^ 
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ashes of my fathers will still be in a Belmont's keeping — and 
perhaps soon my own, also " — ^but the contemplation saddened him 
again. 

'' ! I see it now — a dim recollection of a strange romonr that 
came to my ears in childhood of a posthumous child of my soldier 
uncle's. Is it not so, papa ? " 

" It is so, beloved one — a romantic story indeed, but I believe a 
true one." 

''You often wondered, papa, why the fortune of mamma was 
settled upon me — a small one truly ! It was this same faint rumour 
reached her ears, too vague to utter. Papa, it is well for us now ; 
but what proofs exist that he is a Belmont and no impostor ? " 

''It is, indeed, a strange romantic tale — stranger than books, as 
many true things are. My brother was a soldier far from home — 
sent to the East to guard our Sovereign's rights against fierce neigh- 
bours who had risen in arms ; there a lady of great charms stole 
o'er his heart's affections, and she became his wife, not long before 
that bloody field ,was fought in which he fell. This boy was 
bom to know no father, and his mother died while he was still a 
babe. For years he lived with those who brought him up — ^his 
mother's friends. His father's race to him was all unknown till 
grown to manhood. At length, it seems, in reading some old 
papers of my brother's, and letters from myself (for I oft wrote), 
iliselosed the fact that I here held in trust for him and his, this 
Woodland Grange estate. This led to further search, which brought 
of course more light, and (to be brief) has made the matter plain 
that he is heir to this estate we always thought our own." 

"Had you knowledge of my uncle's marriage? Did none of 
those rumours reach your ear of this same nephew? It is very 
strange ; mamma conjectured it, but, as I said, too faint to act upon 
them." 

" I knew not of his marriage, and as to rumours, I quite forget; 
but yet it may have been so." 

^'£ut, papa, is tixete no mistake? No imposition? Hay not 
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another have picked np these old papers and personated a nephew 
of yonrs ? Such things have been done." 

*^ Two things are certain, Emmeline ; my brother married, and his 
wife bare him a posthumous son. The highest authorities in that 
distant laud bear conclusive testimony to this. It is true, he may 
not succeed in ousting us if we stand our ground and defend our 
claims, but then?" 

" Ah, but thep, papa ? If we only felt his claim just, the beauty 
of the place would vanish, and its riches fade. The love the 
country bears you might defeat a stranger's claim before a jury, but 
this we could not wish. Oh ! let us shun law in this ; let the 
matter be referred to competent persons to judge between us, and if 
he be a Belmont let the Grange be his." 

^* This heart has said the same, Emmeline, and I must own my 
grief is lessened by your resignation, and the happy thought that 
that kind brother I e'er loved so well has left a heir to bear the 
Belmont's name; had I known it years ago, or had my father 
known it, my fortune would have been different now." 

"We cannot always trace" said Emmeline, "the wondrous Hand 
that rules for mortals' good their lot in life, but we can frtMt it ; all 
must then be well. For years have we been blessed beyond the lot 
of many more deserving than ourselves. Let us then thank Him, and 
e'en now believe this bursting cloud will water and refresh the parshed 
iffections of those wandering hearts a prosperous sun has withered. 

And Emmeline forgot her own grief, in supporting the less clear 
mind and principles of the Colonel, by those truths she had 
learned of the venerable Beau&uit ; and to a much greater extent 
than she had hoped, succeeded. In consoling him she was^herself 
consoled, and felt even happy in the change. But her feelings were 
impressible, and she had too long loved the home of her childhood ; its 
scenes were too deeply fixed within the memory for her to escape a 
revulsion of feeling. Walking afterwards in the old paths of this 
lovely place on this autumnal morning, the poetry of her thoughts 
was stirred, but even then she stilled her heart's murmurs. 
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<<0h, 'tis enough! my fondest hopes are gone! " she uttered to 
to herself, '' the hope to die within this Woodland Grange. This 
beauteous place ! My childhood's happy haunts, where every object 
has long been dear to me, awakening pleasant thoughts ; where the 
birds built their nests each returning season, 'Twas my delight 
to £nd them; oft I watched the old birds carry straws or feed 
their yoimg, and thus betrayed those cunning nooks too close for 
my young eyesight to find out alone. How did this grove resound 
with sweetest notes to welcome spring returning ! Here I fed the 
hare and pheasant in bleak winter's reign. Autumn and summer, 
spring and winter, had each their own delight. And poor men's 
homes, where hopes and fears have made my bosom heave alternate 
joy and sadness. All sources of deep grief to leave them; but yet 
I 'U bow, with God's assistance, to God's just decrees." 
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CHAPTEBXII. 



HONXYSUOKLE GOTIA.GB; 

!KE wetting and exposure to which Edward Dnnn was 
subjected on his return from the '^coming of age" 
rejoicings, resulted in a very severe cold, which confined 
him to his room during several successive days. He 
; be always reading, so had to £11 up his time in conversing 
, own inward thoughts and feelings. Not that under 
circumstances this would have mattered a great deal, but 
ul parting with Isabella preyed upon him, and his imagina- 
lim a lengthened, chase in considering what the e&ot of it 
B upon her mind. It was a wild chase, also, and made 
ant irksome. 

yd all the blame of their contention, and the issue of if^ 
on himseUu It was his want of due consideration to tbo 
lother mind— to natural and, perhaps, not harmful wishes. 
k of chivalry shocked him. At one time his vivid imagina- 
1 imagination in such natures as his is as real — produces 
or pain as real as actual life) led him to behold the object 
>V6 behaving to him with the utmost indifference, and 
his suit with positive scorn. A gulf was between them 
wide, dark, impassable! Then she was indignant, but 
to forgive—forgive? What had she to ioi^^^^*^ T&s^\^s6^ 
s 
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differed in opinion or in tastes, and each one had been indisposed to 
relinquisli their own ; bat hers was inclination, his was principle. 
They parted at her own request, without any real quarrel or angry 
words, and did the scene occur again, so unconquerable was his 
dislike to the place whither she would have led him, the same 
results on his part would foUow. 

But imagination is not so immaterial as some think. It draws 
largely from the nature of its possessor. Man's own wishes and 
feelings give colour to it. It was so with Edward, judging from 
what Tie should have thought aQd. &lt under like circumstances, he 
pictured her deeply sorrowful — ^longing for forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion. How his heart yearned to tell her there was nothing to forgive. 
To join hands with her in the earnest betrothal of mature years. 
To seal upon her cheek a salute that should turn grief to gladness, 
and cause her eyes again to beam with bewitching brilliance. Iffis 
imagination painted these things, but illness confined him at home. 

Then, again, he thought how much she must wonder at, and per- 
haps misunderstand his lengthened absence. Wtiy had day after 
day passed on without a note or sign of his appearing? He could 
<mly conceive of one solution she would give it — '' her conduct had 
utterly offended him," and the sudden impulse of the thought caused 
him at once to pen an epistle to explain the reason of his absence. 

'< Poor Edward ! " said Isabella to her mother when she received 
it. ** He is very ill; the shower, it seems, wet him sadly, and he 
has taken a violent cold upon the lungs and chest. I'm very soiiy." 

^< So am I, it was a most unfortunate occurrence." 

<' He has overgot his &et, though, and he writes to me as if he 
had forgotten it." 

" But," replied the mother, " I cannot forget the grief he felt 
when he returned without you, nor the words that then fell from 
his lips — the tender words with which he sought to soothe my heavy 
heart, and make excuses for you. Trifle not with him thus; he 
surely loves you, and with a love not lightly to.be spumed.". 
^'Iknow his heart is tender, but he's tame, and much too bashfiiL 
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On that festive day at Woodbee Castle I was often vexed. The 
more the gladness round, or joyous shout of yillagers was heard, or 
merry song, diffusing pleasure through the joyful mind, the darker 
grew the doud upon his brow, and from him burst full oft a heart- 
felt sigh. Youth is a time of joy, not gloomy sighs. But yet I own 
his words did fascinate, and made me like him, though I know not 
why." 

''Has he made proposals, Bella? tell me." 
'* It appears to me, mamma, he thinks them unnecessary. We 
were loyers in childhood, and he appears to feel his boyish tows are 
binding still." 

'' Strange and unusual thought ; but he is so unlike the usual run 
of men ; it is what I expected of him ; you will not ever again — oh 
pmnise me, my child, that you will not — ^by your waywardness, 
grieve him more." 

'' I do not wish to hurt any one's feelings, mamma,' but I cannot 
yet bind myself to him. Lord Woodbee means something by those 
great attentions* he paid me; and his behaviour was so correct, his 
fiiendship so warm, that I think him honourable." 

This dumbfounded Mrs. Lee, not with pleasurable feelings, but 

«nth pain. ''Lord Woodbee ! Honourable! Bella, my heart swells 

itiigh to bursting. Do you class an empty-headed noble with the 

^lonest and true-hearted love of the pure-minded Edward ? Surely, 

^ihildy this vanity will make you weep tears of bitter woe." 

" Oh, mother, take not on so ! I but seek an honourable love, and 
^com all other. This young Lord Woodbee is of noble birth. Could 
1 but gain his hand, I then should be placed on a towering height, 
^&om whence to look, with kindred scorn, on those who oft have 
looked contemptuous on me, since I came home firom school." 

" 1 that I should have brought you up for this ; and, ! what a 

. lieart is yours ! What understanding ! A snare unto yourself— a woe 

to me. Kot oft in halls of plenty is there peace. My cottage I 

^ould not barter for the home of high-bom Woodbee, or the silly 

dream of noble blood. What is this noble blood.? k'^^Qds^^ ^^VsL^'Ok 
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of the imbecile! A man is noble wbo does noble deeds, in mansion 
or in cottage, be he clothed in broad^doth or in rags ; and Edward 
Dnnn is noble and tme in heart and life, and not in empty sonnd or 
pride of birth." 

'^Oh, mother, let ns cease, I must not rex yon thos; I wished to 
tell yon that Edward's college friend comes to Woodbee the day after 
to-morrow, and if your pet's cold is better, he will bring him to 
seens." 

Edward did get mnch better, though far from well, and, with 
Horatio, he called at Honeysuckle Cottage according to appointment. 
A calm seemed to have lulled the storm, and a pleasant evening was 
spent. Every trace of previous misunderstanding was swept away 
apparently. We may, however, gather something from the con- 
versation of the friends afterwards, to shew us that Horatio looked 
upon his friend's choice with other eyes than his friend did. 

<< Well, Horatio, what of Isabella ? Is she not beautiful ? " 

'' Beware of her dark eyes, Ted ! Something speaks of trouble to 
my friend. I love you much ; it may be this that gives a force so 
great to my strange fancies, but I tremble lest there should lurk 
some evil in that heart you fondly think your own." 

" Horatio ! did I not know your goodness, your well-tried friend- 
ship and unselfish mind, I much should fear me that some jealous 
thoughts did emulate this speech. Jealous, I mean, lest this fair girl 
should wean my heart from you. Fear not, Horatio, she occupies a 
different place, causes a different feeling altogether. A heart is 
little worth that cannot hold you both." 

** 1 know, Edward^ — know it well ; but as I ever told you, you are 
too impulsive, your nature is sanguine, and your blood too warm. 
Take anything in hand, and on you rush like a torrent to that 
thing alone, with impetuous force. My fear is this — should this 
fair girl deceive you, back would roll upon your loving heart that 
mighty force, and tear the floodgates of your nature down. This 
world has few like you— far too few. Forgive your friend if speaking 
thus causes ptdn,*' 
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"Forgive Horatio for his loving fears ! Believe me, I am fally 
sensible that they merit my increased attachment to one whose 
friendship flatters not. I kncyw she has faults, and have not all ? 
She is an only child and much beloved. Her father was a wealthy 
yeoman, chief of Woodbee tenants, and my father's friend. Were 
they bath now alive, no dearer wish would nestle in their bosoms 
than to see us twain for life united, and from my earliest days this 
Isabella has twined around my heart Her beauteous form alone, of 
all earth's daughters, has occupied my thoughts, ever pointed me 
onward in the path of virtue, and made me crush within every wish, 
pure or impure, that centred not in her ; and as far as this world's 
enjoyment is concerned, my one great aim has ever been to deserve 
her ripened love." 

** Ah, well," said Horatio, " and I will hope, spite of foreboding 
fears, that she may prove all you wish. Should it be so, I need not 
tell you that I will love her with a brother's love, as I have ever loved 
yooiself. In the meantime I will mingle with my prayers the 
flincere jrish, that every blessing we can here enjoy may rest on 
Edward and his chosen one." 



h2 
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CHAPTEE Xni. 



A LoBD nr Loth — Stbakgb Counsels. 

|ISS LEE's remark, that Lord Woodbee ''meant something" 
by the notice he took of her, was a simple truth. What 
that '' something " was, perhaps even his lordship coold 
not himself define. The real and nncommon beauty of 
the village maiden, combined with her superior and refined bieaiingy 
told forcibly upon him. He could not help often thinking, of her, 
or seeking to catch a glimpse of her form ; even though it were a 
distant one. There was a part of the castle grounds from which he 
could get a good view of Honeysuckle Cottage, without being him- 
self open to observation, and this had now become his favourite spot. 
It was a fag-end comer, overlooking the moat, where the old lord's 
ghost was laid ; without beauty, or even comfortable walks ; but as . 
it afibrded him an occasional glimpse of Isabella, it was more 
attractive than the most magnificent view on the Woodbee estates. 

Without literary taste, without one spark of the ambition of his 
class for political power, his time often hung idly on his hands — 
without even sufficient amusement to occupy him. With the strong 
passions of his ancestors, developed from generation to generation 
with increasing power, within his veins, and which had ever been 
cultivated to desire female beauty, we need scarcely wonder that 
such a girl should stir his blood. And yet he was not fitted for a 
seductive libertine. Perhaps it was the bias on hia mother's side (a 
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meek-minded woman), whichi while it left the passions of the father 
in foil force, gave a diffidence — a shrinking from the artful and nn* 
flcmpnlous deeds of the seducer, to his character equally strong. No ! 
debauched he was, and lost to manhood's honour, but he had not the 
force of character to act the part of a betrayer — and I may add my 
own oonyiction — not the wish to do so. It was the beauty of 
Isabella stirred him, and he knew not to what. 

On occasions, too, his passion had been fed by interviews with 
her. "When he called the next day after the fete, according to 
promise, to apologize to the mother, he found the daughter alone. 
Once and again af(;erwards had he espied her from his retreat taking 
her walk, and accidentally met her on her return. But Isabella felt 
annoyed at this, lest the world of Voodbee should give her credit 
for a planned assignation ; and at all times feeling the distinctions 
of their social standing, behaved herself with proper reserve, with- 
out giving herself offensive airs. He also, on his part, felt awkward 
«nd uncertain. On what common ground to meet and form a closer 
intimacy he could not see. His position awed him. The fear of 
TFom Stoneharte and aU other of his great relations, and society at 
large, gave a sort of awkward hesitancy to his half-formed resolves. 

Tom Stoneharte had noticed the stored demeanour and tastes 
«f his friend, and had also the penetration to discover the cause. 
IHe solved the matter as we are all apt to do, by reference to 
^precedent or own dispositions. To him it appeared but simply 
Hatoral that a lioh man, with a motiveless life, should drive away 
ennni by female society. He felt rather glad, inwardly, at this 
direction of his. cousin's ideas, because he had an inkling of the 
rdatioh that existed between Edward and Isabella. The day of 
long cherished revenge had come ! How would the upsetter of his 
boyish authority be crushed, should the noble lord succeed in 
winning Isabella from him ! That such a thing as a straightforward 
hmsfi proposal of marriage could ever enter Woodbee's heart, for a 
maiden in her position, never occurred to him. The faintest glimmer 
of aoeh a thought would be dismissed as madiiQ&a. 
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Bat Woodbee was at sea— there was no place to cast his anchor 
—no nentral port in which he could enter and meet the object of his 
desires, or assuage the thirst he felt for her society; and the more 
hopeless this appeared the more it increased his passion. What 
could he do? He could not make an unworthj proposal to her; 
the slightest hint of such a thiog would have brought thoee 
indignant flashes firom her eyes that would have cowed him for a 
lifiB-time. Should he therefore descend from his high birth level, 
and honourably woo the village girl, and brave Stoneharte's 
displeasure ? Then, again, there was a lover — a well-bred, well-to- 
do, and strictly eligible lover, at her right hand day by day! While 
he delayed, might not those vows be said that would separate him 
from her for ever? Why did that beauteous form appear to him in 
humble garb ? Why should a yeoman's child trouble a real lord 
thus? 

In balancing the^^ro^ and eons in his somewhat obtuse mind, the case 
stood in this way. He loved, that is, he had a deep passion for Isabella. 
She was beautiful — ^necessary to his happiness. She was well educatedi 
as well as many a peer's daughter — and better behaved than some of 
them ; as rich, perhaps, as many a high-bom lady ; but she had 
no name — no blood. To wed such an one would lose him oaste^ 
and bring the wrath, the hatred, of the aristocracy upon him; 
especially of those who had marriageable daughters to dispose ofl 
His difficulties were natural and artificial The promptings of 
nature were checked by the claims of rank. TJnsohooled to any 
great extent in the science of life, nature at last prevailed. Woodbee 
would propose to her and make her his lawfol wife. 

His mind made up, a decision having been come to, he became' 
stronger in his resolves both to seek Isabella and solicit her hand; 
and also boldly to break the affair to Stoneharte. He cared not 
which he did first, but it would be as opportunity served. 

He knew little of Mrs. Lee, and would rather see the dauj^ter 
and first gain her consent, ere he formally solicited of her mother 
the hand of Isabella. Full of this resolve, he went to the &g-end 
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again to watch for her taking her walk. Tom was a £requent- 
Tisitor at the castle, and wanting to see him had no difficulfy in 
tracing his retreat. The last object had come first. 

^* What should yon think, Tom, I was just pondering over in my 
mind ? " said Lord Woodbee. 

" 'Twere hard to say ; but, judging from myself, you are blessing 
those kind stars that made you a Woodbee, with a splendid rent-roll 
and haid cash in plenty." 

"lodging from yourself you have missed the mark. I was 
thinking of yon pretty cottage, or, rather, one of its inmates, the 
beautiful Isabella Lee. I tell you, Tom, candidly, this ' Village 
Pride ' has won my heart." 

"Like father, like son; no wonder," said Tom, "but really, 
Woodbee, remember what I now am. In this amour of yours seek 
another confidant. Its sadly out of character with me, as a 
clergyman, to hear of it." 

" * Amour,' * confidant,' *out of character to hear it,' what mean 
joo, man ? What have t said to offend even priestly ears ? " 

" 'Tis a most unfortunate thing, Woodbee, that our past life, and 
the knowledge we have of each other, give but one interpretation 
of your words. It would be useless, either, for me to deny that for 
you it is natural, or attempt to dissuade you from it. It is but a 
venial sin for a lord to woo and win a low-bom village maiden, 
bat a dergymaui with the world's eyes upon him, should know 
nothing of it." 

" For the life of me, Tom, I cannot see whither your observations 
tend. I ask no aid from you, and never let it be broached again. 
If Isabella should accept my offered hand, no doubt some clergyman 
will be found to wed us." 

Had something stung the embryo parson, or what ? He had been 
on the wrong track surely, but consciousness of this could not have 
eeoied .the sudden start which he gave when this new phase 
qpeazed before him. Much as revenge on Edwai^ Dunn haunted 
himi to be revenged by the marriage of hia oousan. \j^ le»X)tiili^^^^^ 
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be worse than forgiveness ! It is evident this announcement had a 
dread import to Tom. But why? Much as the honour of the 
Woodbee name was cherished, it could not be. this alone that made 
him start so, and turn ashy pale. I said before that Tom's hopes of 
preferment rested in Woodbee, and somehow there was in his dark 
mind an idea, that Woodbee influence would be lost by a low 
dliance, and strengthened by a high one. Besides he had a young 
and pretty sister that he thought, bye and bye, when the wild oat 
sowing days were over, might win the heir to his family honour 
and so enlarge his claim to Woodbee's active influence. 

Startle not, reader, that an accomplice in debauchery should be 
selected for a sister's husband; in this fair world of Gk>d, many 
baser things than this are but too common, and nothing thought o£ 

He started at the announcement made, and turned pale, ashy 
pale. " Wed her, Woodbee — this must be jesting ! " 

"And why so, Tom?" 

"Eemember your position my lord-— head of the Stoneharte 
family — 'twould be but flying in the face of light, and scattering 
to the winds an honoured name, traced to the time when William 
conquered England. To ally nobility with rustics — a peer to wed a 
yeoman's daughter — ^pardon me, I could not have heard aright! " 

** I tell you, Tom, this girl lives in my heart, sleeping or waking.^ 
Since I flrst beheld her matchless beauty, I have thought of nothing 
else beside her— say, what can I do ? " 

** 'Tis there again ! I should not be your confidant in this^ 
remembering my cloth, indeed I should not; but I so feel for the 
honour of our family, that I cannot but speak — aside, indeed, but 
speak I must. Did not your father, and his also before him, have 
dark-eyed maids, and "village prides" by dozens, yet they wed ^ 
became their station, and left a name to thee as yet without disgrace? 
Believe me, that were such an unworthy marriage consummated, 
your peers would frown on you, and yourself would soon awake- to 
see your folly, ^hen too late to retrace your steps." 

'*I see this drift of speech ; it is plain certainly, and Christian-like 
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no donbt ! But independent of having no desire to do the girl the 
hann yon wish moi I conld not if I wonld. You know not the 
dignity of her behaTionr, or the fire of her eyes when offended ; bat 
beside all this, she has a lover here, and not a despicable one — one 
Edward SoAn, of independent means. Did she bnt get (right or 
wrong) the slightest idea that I meant her false, she would accept 
his honest love immediately, and shnn me for ever." 

''It ill becomes me, Woodbee, to advise thee thus ; I wish you 
had not asked me." 

**1 did not ask you for advice, but I listen." 

"I thought you meant to," replied Stoneharte, "and was going 
to say, * fednt heart never won fair lady.' The very circumstance 
that she has a lover is desirable to a proper issue— may give you all 
I think you would want in the girl, and save exposure. When you 
^ve obtained to your heart's desire in this little amour, and are 
^properly awake, a lover is a great convenience all ways. Do jou 
xuurkme? 

"I don't understand you, Tom, not an iota." 

"This lover is of like ignoble birth; and such low-bom men 
ihink nothing of honour. Granted that you win the girl, and Qhe 
liegins to tell a tale — what would you then do, had she not a lover ? 
Seep her on your hands, and let the whole world know it ? Far 
better would it be to add a thousand pounds or so to her dower, and 
let Mr. Dunn wed her. With an increased store of potent gold — 
the only thing the low-minded care for — ^he will like her none the 
worse and, perhaps, the better." 

Woodbee was put aback, not a little, by the way Stoneharte put 
the case. He had not yet overcome the influence Tom had over him 
from a boy. 

'*I have no wish to stain the Woodbee name ; but fear this girl 
has too strong hold upon me to shake her off; and as to winning 
her as a mistress, Tom, it's impossible," said he. 

"No, not impossible ! " said the almost arch-fiend, " when gold 
is plentiful it may be done. Send for that woman ^lnoim.^^ ^^S^^Scsi 
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'' I camotr-vin not,** aid tiae : 

^ CtaiSj do iK4iiiBg iM^kfy, WoodlMc.^ 
moiSorhar; i^ ii niei to lldi 1 
ina gDod-dsj-, sad depntad. 

WoodMeftcKditillyiixeMdate^vBk^pr; vidiiDgfiamliiiJ 
Uiag he had not hnred hb eonsia's ogmm ; hut vfafle doiag so^ 
Iiahdla was obserrcd iaamg from her hsBse iinittialiwlj and he 
hafffflH round to meet her. 

Knowmg her aocustomed valk vas to her friend Kittj'i^ he had 
no difficnltj in meeting her in a knelj plaee^ where tihey eoold eon- 
Tcne nnobienred. Hie forgot all ahont Tom's cantien as to ndhneaib 
and in the tenderest manner he eoold master, offered her hib iuHBi 
and fritane— requesting penusBon, heaides^ to formal^ aak htr 
mother's consent to his wooing. 

Ambitioas as Isabella mi^ be, she was not reckless or ooU- 
hearted. The prospect before her was dazzling! bnt she knew fte 
direction her moQier's wishes took. Kdther eoold she at ooeo md- 
sent to take that step which would croah the hopes of oneiAoIsd 
loved her from a child. She thanked him with much feeling fiv luB 
condescension, and bid him '' wait awhile." 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



'Squibb Baillet's Last Attack. 

[HE proofs produced by the claimant of Woodland^ were 
deemed conyinciiig by bigh and bononrable authorities ,- 
and the Colonel himself saw, or bdieyed he saw, a 
strong resemblance to his departed brother in the son 
ore his name. He was now about the same age his father 
I the Colonel best remembered him. They had been both 
abroad in their younger days, and it was as a young man 
^o-and-twenty that he lived in the Colonel's memory. The 
m of twenty years' uninterrupted possession — possession 
t acknowledgment, between my friend Holdstockand myself, 
ed without legal settlement. We had to draw the question — 
i;h it may be a consideration as to how far the moral claim of 
Belmont to the whole of the Grange estates extended — as the 
L's father would haye made good provision for his younger 
ras not tested. The arbitrators spoke nobly of the high 
>f justice the Colonel and his daughter manifested, and 
)d, with the consent of all parties concerned, that all the rents 
the next Lady-day should belong to them, and a fair 
on be paid by the nephew for all the personals and stock on 
»te. The young man himself proposed even more liberal 
and bade his uncle welcome to hold possession as long as he 
L 
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The desire of the Colonel and Emmeline was to remain only so 
long as to be enabled to purchase some dwelling suited to their 
altered circumstances, and leave their newly found relative in the 
inheritance of his fathers. 

The loss of the Grange bound the Colonel and Emmeline together 
with even more than former ties. No trace remained of that cool- 
ness which had existed; on the Colonel's part, since the rejection of 
'Squire Bailley's hand ; and they daily strolled round the place of 
their birth together — as if to rivet more firmly its fondly cherished 
scenes upon them, ere they took their final leave. 

It was late autumn now — bordering on approaching winter. 
Hanging on the arm of the downcast father, his daughter cheered 
him still; spoke hopefully and pleasantly. Bound the garden walkSi 
over the brow of the hill — ^by the cluster of trees, the decaying 
leaves rustling as the feet moved, they heard once more the endlees 
clank of the water engine — ^a noise most unmusical at other times, 
and monotonous, but chiming now with their sombre feeling and 
memories of the past, was more touching to them than the softest 
harp. The partridges whirred, the pheasant cock cawed, and the 
hare started at their approaok How is it that things unnoticed in 
our secure moments start into life, when slipping from our grasp, 
and beauties appear, where before they were not seen ? 

"A little longer," the Colonel remarked," "we may take our 
walk amid the scenes of your childhood and of mine ; " but his 
voice betrayed the regrets of his mind. His daughter dung yet 
more closely to him, but was silent. 

" Emmeline," said he, " My very boyhood seems before me now, my 
father and my brother appear so vividly to my mind's eye ; more, a 
great deal more, than after circumstances do. Later events Me, 
and even your angel mother, so long and so deeply mourned, 
her memory even pales before much earlier scenes ; but God's will 
be done ! " 

" Papa, 'tis just so with me, but 1 try to feel resigned. I know 
Wb all for the best, and wisely ordered by unerring goodness. If 
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we Bubmit to our Maker's will lumiiLrniTiringly, I feel convinced the 
honr will yet come, when we shall bless the Hand that deals out 
sorrow." 
'' I wish I had your faith, Emmeline, your angel goodness." 
'' Papa, I am no angel, but an erring girl. I seek for help where 
every poor sinful creature may obtain it. God sends the trial, and 
{he strength to bear it." 

* « You are your mother's very image, Emmeline, both mind and 
body. While God spares you, my love, I will not murmur." 

*^ Oh, thank you, papa, then let us be more cheerful. The earth 
has more than one bright spot, though we have but one birth-place. 
"We can. purchase a pretty cottage, 0, so pretty! and take some 
mementoes of the Grange unto it, and plant them there. My mother's 
aetttement, and the money at your bankers, with that which my 
^xmsin has to pay us, will be, — how much, papa, will it bring in ? " 
** Four or five hundred pounds annually, less than a tithe of the 
liToodland rents, but still sufficient for our simple lives." 

"I often think, if we only had what we deserve, it would be 
luird times with us. Instead of murmuring we ought to be thankful 
tor Buoh a rich provision. Buty papa, we will not purchase our new 
home near this ; let us go to a somewhat distant county. We may 
there forget the Grange, or look at it only as a bright vision of the 
past." 

They turned to retrace their steps homewards, when a figure met 
the quicker sight of Emmeline. '' Look, papa ! some one approaches ; 
it is Mr. Bailley, I feel certain." 

The Colonel looked in the direction indicated, and sure enough it 
was the 'Squire, and holding out his hand, first to Emmeline and 
then to her &ther, he passed the usual salutations, hoping they were 
welL Without ostentation or swagger, there was an unmistakable 
air of confidence about him, as though he had come upon a welcome 

CKT^d. 

'' I have come, my much esteemed friend," said he, ''to sympa- 
thize with you and your amiable Emmeline^ in. thQ ^<bi*^in&.^\sL^ 
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leport tells me you are Tisited. That we are soon to lose 70a both 
hath sent a painful shock all through the neighbouring gentry. It 
is so unexpected and so sad ; aU feel it deeplyi but nonoi surelyi 
more than I myself do." 

'' I thank you from my heart for your sympathy. My daughter, 
too, will thank you," and he turned to her as he said this. 

« Indeed I do, sir, and that most sincerely." 

Speaking with much real feeling to the Coloneli he said, ''That 
YCHce recalls the hopes of by-gone days, hopes strengthened by your 
ready consent for me to ask fair Emmeline's hand. To my dismay 
—and the reason for which I could nerer discover — she refused me. 
But my admiration of her became heightened by the refusal — ^it 
shews she has a mind aboye a school-girL My feelings are still 
unaltered, may I now renew my suit ? " 

« My word once passed I never did recall, and will not now ; but 
it rests where it before rested, with my daughter." 

'< Oh, do not, papa, give me the pain I dread so much, to refdaei 
for I must always do so.*' 

"Emmeline — ^forgive my freedom — ^Miss Belmonfc, I know you 
are not mercenary, but I know you love the Grange ; accept me and 
I will purchase every acre, if they cost thrice their value, and 
present them to the Colonel on our wedding day. It will send a 
thrill of gladness throughout the parish and the county, and I 
sdemnly vow to love you with the devotion of my life, and never 
willingly thwart your slightest wish." 

** Oh, spare me, Mr. Bailley, the pain which a refusal costs xpe. 
I cannot, now or ever." 

" But, oh, Miss Belmont, if you only knew how my very life is 
wrapped in yours. I^ever did a purer or truer passion dwdl in onfr 
heart for another than dwells in mine for you. Why do you treat 
it thus?" 

«My answer is in my heart, I cannot speak it." 

*'Mr. Bailley desist, please, it distresses my daughter," said fh» 
Cblonel, 
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** I ask but one fhing, siri and will then retire. Why am I thus 
xefofled?" 

«I know jou have some reason, Em.; you have known Mr. 
Bailley, too, all your life well nigh, what is your great objection ? " 

Emmeline was silent. 

** To please your father, Emmeline, to set it at rest once for all, 
what is your reason? " 

** You know, papa, I strangely run athwart this world's opinions, 
and can never wed with any man, however high his rank or great 
his riches, that I know has strayed from the true honour of a man, 
and become polluted by an unhallowed relationship with another.'' 

This answer 'Squire Bailley expected. It was what he wanted 
to bring out, that he might counteract it by a speech carefolly pre- 
pared — '^ Hiss Belmont, hear me ! That I once was what the most 
of my sex are, alitUe gay, I own it to my sorrow and regret; but 
since I loved you I have been most pure, my life unsullied. Yea, 
and for four sake have I sought to live as man should ever do ; I've 
read the bible and I've fed the poor ; my Sabbaths spent at church, 
as you have seen. Speak but the word, my life shall thus be spent 
a oopy of thy own in every act; but leave me, and like ship without 
a chart, anchor, or rudder, driven by fiercest winds, I strike a rock 
and founder in despair." 

''It pains me, Mr. Bailley, to give you pain ; but still, your very 
speech betrays the unworthiness of your motives, or perhaps I should 
siy, more mildly, the self-deception under which you labour." 

''K17, Miss Belmont, I assure you I never spoke more truthfully 
than I now do." 

''Ime reason tells me that you but dissemble. For mf Mb 
tuned to virtue ? 'Tis not so. Your great Creator sent you Uessiags 
down; on your broad acres has His beauteous sun shed His bright 
beami^ and gentle showers oft have made your fertile lands to bring 
teth fhiits, in rich profusion, for both you and yours. Hehasgiven 
joa wiealth and luxuries from your birth, while others toil in sorrow 
torn fhio womb— aoantjr their fare, their limbs but \raxcltj ^SiaA^^iMsa 
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falling sweat procures their daily bread. They toil for you and thus 
increase your wealth. 'Twas no forethought of yours that made 
you rich ! No fruit of arduous toil or prudent care, but given you 
graciously ! Tet all this passed unheeded by; no grateful heart was 
yours — no thanks or praise to Him who made you thus ! But mw^ 
to gain a fellow mortal's love, a frail and erring being, but one 
whom you think essential to your earthly bliss — ^you leave licentious 
ways and turn to good, feigning a homage to High Heaven's King. 
Serve God for His own goodness, not for me, or 'tis deception." 

Although I have put down the arguments of Miss Belmont 
consecutively, and passed over the breaks in her discourse, yet it 
was evident in the reality that, while Bailley thought he was 
treading the sure and unerring path to her esteem, she, too, had 
weighed him carefully in the balances of principle. In giving vent 
thus somewhat enthusiastically to the burning thoughts within her, 
it. gave that expression to her usually mild blue eye, that made her 
beauty more enchanting. Bailley opened his eyes to the gulf 
between them ; saw with excited teihperament the damnable nature 
of those sins on which, in his sex, the world winks. He felt some- 
what as a lost spirit must do, whose only glimpse of the bright 
world beyond the grave is when the door of mercy has closed for 
ever. Truly his despair was great — his misery pitiable ; as the last* 
effort of his departing hopes, he knelt at the feet of the object of his 
passion and, as though appealing for very life, besought her to pity 
him. 

■ 1 must not say, either, that Miss Belmont did not feel. She bid 
him rise and be calm, while she gently pointed out to him the 
hopelessness of his passion, and not degrade himself by kneeling to 
his fellow creature, one that would soon be but dust. 

But as he rose and turned to say good-bye to the Colonel, who 
had stood a rapt observer of this painful scene, his very passion 
turned to hatred and his persuasion to a wish that the hour might 
come when an unrequited passion, such as he felt, could' visit the 
dold'bearted Smmeline, and anguish, bitter as his, might rend her 

JSQUl. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 




Vicious Counsels Pbetail. 

I T is to me a matter of profound regret, to introduce into 
my story such a character as the one for whom the 
notable Tom Inflatus Stoneharte sent, to assist him 
in carrying out his designs of giving to his cousin the 
society of Miss Lee, and yet save him, as he professed to believe, 
from the dishonour of a low alliance. My only excuse is, that such 
a character, if not common, yet exists in such numbers as to be an 
institution in our country — illegal and liable to severe penalties if 
discoTered and the offence proved — yet exists withal, a monument 
of the terrible iniquities to which the unrestrained passions and the 
command of great riches will lead the immortal soul of man. The 
woman Haden was a procuress ; one taught of the devU, doubtless, 
or such of his offspring who make it their business to carry on the 
work specially said to be his, who used arts unknown to, and undreamt 
of in the imaginations of the virtuous, to entangle and lead on to 
fearful woes the unsuspecting or unprotected of the female sex, 
whose beauty renders them a prize to unprincipled libertines. Cases 
now and then are brought' to light, shewing the great skill, and. 
th6 ingeniously woven nets, by which poor and defenceless girls are . 
led on to their ruin. Once in contact — ^unsuspectingly drawn into 
contact — ^with one of thesoi their destructioni body and 80ul| is not a 
matter of good principles or of bad ones. Tbsit &:^\> ^sl^\sii»£^ 
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succeeding steps in the downward path, which Ms our streets with 
sights hateful and not to be described, are not because, or chiefly 
because, there is want of proper moral feeling in the females of this 
generation, but because the arts used, the means employed, are so 
skilful that nothing but a miracle of God's mercy can break the 
snare thrown round them. I^ever in this world wiU the socially 
pure conceive the vast sums of money which the bad portion of 
the aristocracy and rich debauchees spend in bringing, by means of 
these flends in human shape, the daughters of men to an awful end. 
I^ot that I reflect on the aristocracy, or rich men, as a class, by this ; 
many low-bom sinners would doubtless follow their steps if they 
could, but where the desire exists, it is plainly the possession of 
that money, "which answereth aU things," which enables them 
effectually to cany it out. 

That such an institution exists is certain, and sad as the thought 
is, all should know it. Our own offispring may be thrown unpro- 
tected upon the world however little we may now imagine it, and 
their earnest eflx^rts to gain a livelihood may lead them into the 
snares alluded to, if delicacy forbids us putting them on their 
guard. 

I know not the arts they use, and if I did, this is not the place 
to detail them. Suffice for the progress of my story that, in brief 
time, the woman Haden was installed in the castle, and introduced 
to the Woodbeeans — the Lees in particular — as a relative and Mend 
of the Stoneharte's. An accomplished woman of the world, who 
could assume all the air and manners of reflned society, had no 
difficulty in finding a way to the good graces of Mrs. Lee and her 
daughter Isabella. No ! nor of persuading her to spend a few weeks 
with the female portion of the Woodbee household, at a fashionable 
i^tering place. Separated from her mother's watchful care, un- 
suspecting, unconscious as a babe that any evil design was enter- 
tained towards her, with Woodbee's passionate attachment to her, 
and desire of her society above all things — ^her ruin was accomplished. 
• . .... How and by what means must rest in secret till 
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fhe '' day of final restitution of all things," when many kindred 
deeds will meet the light of that day. 

Who shall tell the fearfal feelings of a lost woman ! Whether a 
momentary weakness caused her fall, or the vile arts of another 
paved the way for it, when the irrevocable deed is done, who shall 

&thom the depths of her despair ? I^ot all at once, 

perhaps, was the awful degradation apparent to Isabella. It was a 
shadow, dark enough at first, that deepened into midnight, a '^ dark- 
ness that could be felt," a valley of darkness ending only in the 
grave. As day by day crept on, approaching evil ptrung her to the 
highest pitch — ima^ation pointing the chasm that had opened 
between her and all virtuous and honourable love, the deep grief of 
fhe loving and impetuous Edward, the rejoicing among the scandal- 
loving neighbours who had beheld her dehut at the Woodbee 
festivities with unmistakable jealousy, the scorn of all. As day by 
day crept on, the remorseless consequences became apparent to her, 
that the world must know the fact of her fall, and turn an ear " deaf 
as a beetle" to the cause of it. What wonder that she wept full 
often, and alarmed her mother ? 

"What ails you, Bella," asked she, "that you weep so? These 
several days you have been struggling with an inward grief. Weep 
on your mother's bosom, and forget, in her fond love, the cause of 
all your pain." 

"Fain would I tell you, mother, who have been indulgent to me 

from my earliest day, but fear to break your heart. My grief is 

aach, it never can be comforted." 

"Oh, Bella, speak ! a mother's mighty love shall sooth it," said 
the mo^er. 

" Mother it cannot ! I am lost indeed ! " 

" What words are these I hear ? " exclaimed Mrs. Lee, in anguish. 
" Lost what ? Lost ! What horrid phantoms do you hint at, Bella ? " 

"Mother, I am lost! But yet that greater guilt with which the 
world will charge me, is not mine ! Lord Woodbee has defiled me 
against my will— leastwise without consent — my htoix^ "^^ ^^t:^ — 

i2 
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a dreamy sensation, and anon, a stupor of the senses overtook me, I ^ 
know not how or why — and I awoke to find myself destroyed ! " 

"But how ? What foul play have they used, my child ? " 

"I know not, cannot tell coherently," answered Miss Lee. "That 
fine clad woman, whom we thought his friend, was an' abandoned 
woman of the town, brought hither for the very purpose to betray 
me. It is her business, and she did it." 

" May Heaven support me ! My child, my child, your pride has 
ruined you, and brought disgrace upon a name unsullied ! " 

" Oh ! do not thus reproach me, mother, or I shall die a raving 
maniac ! — my woe I cannot bear ! " 

"Forgive me, oh, my child! — I would not add, guilty or vilely 
wronged, one ounce to your distress. But speak not to me thus. 
What can we do ? Repent the vanity that let you on to this des- 
truction! Let us flee this place, and hide our sorrow in some 
distant spot, that no reproach may rest upon the names of our dear 
dead relations. Hark ! a rap ! " 

Hushed by the sound, trying to still the tumultuous beatings of 
their bosoms, and to dry their fulling tears, they waited to learn from 
whom the knocking came ; but while the traces of the scene were =^ 
plainly visible, Edward Dunn walked in and stood before them. — 
They could not speak to him, and he stood for some' moments sUent, -^m 
seeing their sorrow, but knowing not what to do. He soon recovered-^K 
himself sufficiently to address the elder one. 

"Tve come, my friend — oh! might I* say mother, in right o3^^ 
Isabella — come to seek the source of those sad furrows on her faoe,^^ '» 
of frequent falling tears. On your face, too, grief, such as I ne'en^^^ 
saw, is plainly traced." 

"Oh! Edward," said Mrs. Lee, "you are deeply wronged. Wt= — ^^ 
cannot explain ; but Isabella can never now be yours ! — 'tis thifes^*-^ 
that grieves us." 

Edward answered : " There is a sanctity in human grief, to 
right feeling minds, that must keep back officious intermeddling- 
JBat I bare been a friend of both from quite a child. Oh I let me^ 
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as a brother and a son, speak words of comfort to you. Mj love 
for Isabella is not a selfish love ; but yet so deep I ne'er shall love 
again. But think not of me — my hope I will forego ; and all my 
claims, if this will make you happy." 

His speech was stopped by the entrance of him who had played 
a principal part in this horrid dr^ma. Lord Woodbee had come. 
Isabella shrieked — *' Lord 'Woodbee ! " and sunk on the sofa. Mrs. 
Lee's heart was nearly bursting with the indignation she felt for 
the wrong he had done her child; and with more command of her- 
self than many mothers could have assumed, she boldly faced him ; 
" Steelhearted man, whose heart no pity knows ; no human feeling ; 
are you come to gloat over all the sufferings that your deeds have 
caused ? 

" What have you done, my lord," said Edward, "to harm these 
ladies?" 

" I did not come to meet with you at all, but perhaps it is well 
that I have met you here. Led on by others guiltier far than I, 
I've done an injury to this beauteous girl ; betrothed to you, if I am 
tightly informed ; a wrong which I am very sorry for. I thought 
myself to wed lier, but it's over now ; and to make amends for this 
same injury, I will make her richer by a thousand pounds, paid 
down upon your wedding-day." 

** What is this you tell me ? An injury ! A gift ! What injury 
liave you done ? Speak ! for anguish such as I never felt has seized 
me now." 

"Don't be violent, Mr. Dunn, there's not so much the matter; 
I tell you she's not guilty ; others, unknown to her, and without 
my aid, brought this about. But wed her now, and there's no great 
liarm done. No breath of calumny will rest upon you ; accept my 
gift ; or, come, I'll double it, and be your patron always. I'll get 
you a good appointment under Government, and make your fortune." 

We may faintly, and but faintly, imagine what the impulsive 
Edward felt, as he listened to this cool proposal. The wonder is, that 
the self-complacent lord was not struck to the gcwm^^ Wi. NS^'vi Sx.^-^^ 
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had entered too deeply into Edward's soul. His recent illness, from 
which, he had not yet quite recovered — the silent wretchedness 
of the tremhing Isabella — the indignant burst of Mrs. Lee, as she 
flung Lord Woodbee's insult back again, and told him to leave a 
dwelling, where both his gifts and himself were scorned as they 
deserved to be, checked him, and emotions, too great for utterance, 
weighed him down. It was some minutes ere he could regain his 
gasping breath, or speak at aU in reply to the offer — but when he 
did so, it was with an eloquence which once heard could never be 
forgotten. " Insult on insult, joined to a demon wrong, is uttered by 
this fiend in human shape ! Oh ! I could crush thee as a loathsome 
toad — thou reptile, dangerous to the human race — and stain this 
hearth with thy polluted blood ! Aye, to such deeds would my 
poor nature lead me, and seal thy crime with mine — ^repay deceit 
with violence. But hark! I hear a voice, sounding above this 
world, and above the storm that rages in me — Vengeance is mine ! " 
And lifting up his eyes in the direction from whence he fancied 
the voice was sounding — " Speak on. Voice — ^to thee I leave 
revenge ! " He could say no more ; a violent , coughing and - 
expectoration of blood betrayed the fact that the vehemence of 
spirit had been too much for his exhausted frame to bear — he sunk 
helpless upon the floor ! 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



A Death Bed Scene. 

[I HE internal struggle which brought our friend Edward 

to the ground had ruptured a blood vessel upon the 

lungs — ^naturally weak, a consititutional ailment. 

Perhaps, even in the smoothest path of life, he would 

not have travelled very far, but the vaiious mental conflicts and 

physical debility of the last few weeks had proved too much for 

him. His days were not only numbered, their number was nearly 

told. His friend Horatio had travelled express to Woodbee, starting 

soon as possible after the news reached him, and had ever since his 

trrival tended his sick couch with a woman's tenderness and a 

brother's love, such love, indeed, as brothers seldom feel. But the 

eick one's weakness is much increasing ; and now, propped up by 

|»illowB in his chamber, his Mend's hand clasped in his, let us 

listen, as we are privileged to do, to the sentiments they express. 

*Tis Edward who now speaks. 

** How shall I thank you for your generous love, your constant 

friendship to a dying man ; an erring being that has loved too much, 

«ad leaves the world before his work is done ? " 

**I need no thanks, Edward, none at all. 'Tis melancholy to see 

^n sa£Eer, but since you do suffer, 'tis far more pleasure to me to 

lielp to comfort you, than any other employment this world could 
-^ >i 
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" I know it, Hory," — (he often called Horatio, * Hory,' now) — 
" but still I thank you. I do not suffer much, howeyer, in any 
way, though I get much weaker, I feel I do." 

" Edward, there is a world beyond the grave — a strange dark 
world to some ; to you what is it ? " 

" A home, a place of rest, such as I need." 

"Your heart has long been nurtured in the truth, though in life'* 
battle you are early struck, a mortal wound, I fear. I cannot buoy 
with hopes of life when my own hope is gone ; but yet I think you 
have a better hope, beyond your early grave and withered joys?" 

*' My trust is in my Saviour, and in Him alone. God's righteous 
hand has broken the cup from which I should have drunk too deep 
of earthly joy. His discipline is sharp, but needful for my good." 

'* Your mind is peaceful, Ted ? " 

**My mind is peaceful, but one grief I feel — to leave my friend 
to plod his weary way alone in this bleak world : so much unlike,^ 
so strangely different to your fellow men, where few will love and 
none will understand." 

"'Tis with us as with birds," was Horatio's reply; "those 
migrate birds who come before their season. The wintry winds 
blow chill where genial sunshine was expected. And I must be 
content to share the fate of those who ]ive before their time. 
I humbly hope we have dimly seen in the dark future dawn, 
a brighter era than the present one. But, Edward, banish now this 
latent grief, and rest your weakened frame by sweet repose." 

" Thank you again, but ere I sink to sleep — a sleep that will be 
lasting as the grave, I have some words I wish to say to you." 

"But rest awhile ; some other time will do." 

"My life is ebbing fast, that time is now, or it will never be^ 
let me exert the little strength I've left to tell my friend wherefore 
I am thus a dying man." 

"If it will pain you, Edward, let it lie a secret in the graven 
bad men will say this earth is a place unfit for such as you to live 
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« Yon know, Horatio, that we often talked of those social wrongs 
that onrse the hnman race ; those deeds of lewdness that the world 
condemns so strongly in the woman who once yields, it may be only 
•nee, tmto the will of her base tempter ; yet henceforth is she the 
mark for every prude's envenomed darts. No tears of bitter grief, 
however sincere, can reinstate her in the world's kind thoughts. 
But he who made her thus may still live on, and move in social life 
a man of mark and high position, envied for his gifts, his fortune, 
birth, or other bubble, such as men esteem most. And yet he's 
known to be licentious to the last degree. Struck by such great 
injustice, and through love of our true manhood's honour, we 
have tried to live as virtuous as mankind expect their future 
wives to bo, and ever shunned all impurity; unhallowed lust 
has been subdued within us — such were we both. But not 
content to raise the standard of true morality one inch too high, 
I carried principle to poetry, and sought to keep untouched my 
young heart's virgin love for Isabella ; and she stirred its depths — 
but to deceive me. Oh ! I thought her pure as she is beautiful. 
My mind portrayed her moral features from her lovely form ; and 
had she left me for another whom her heart preferred, and been 
honourably wed, it would have hurt, but not have slain your friend. 
But, oh ! Horatio, when I saw her lost, defiled by that bad man 
Yes, that was woe, and deeper still those insults that he poured into 
my ears, they raised me to a pitch beyond control. My ardent love 
for her, anger and pity for that erring wretch that tore her from me, 
oaob and all together struggling for mastery in my weakened frame, 
liave broke the vase in which they struggled." 

*' Edward, your poet's dream is but a glance into the future that 
lies before, and yet in store for mortals ; but," he added with some 
Mentation, ''this manly virtue, though a thing most right and 
necessary for the life that now is, cannot save the soul." 

•* Thank you for your reproof, Hory," said Edward, ''it is most 
true, I trust God's mercy only." 

There was now a pause ; the ardent feelm^ oi ^\^«x.\ \i^ 
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<»rried him beyond the feeble i^eximant of strength yet left him. His 
transparent hand trembled in that of Horatio as he thos deliyered 
himself as it were of his dying sayings — sayings which sank deep 
into Horatio's soul. He had himself been the means of cnltiyating 
these sentiments in the dying man's mind. Convinced as strongly 
as ever of their essential tmth — seeing more than hitherto their 
poetic beauty — ^yet was his sensitive nature racked at the result. 
The retiring, almost misanthrophical man began to shrink more than 
•ever from contact with the cold sentiments of the sensual, bargain- 
making, selfish world in which his life was cast. While Edward 
4osed a little, he sunk into a deep but sorrowful musing. 

It was but a few moments, however, before Edward roused him- 
self up again, to complete the task he had begun. 

" Horatio," said he, "I have something more to say, and have 
but little space or strength to say it. My temporal affairs are all - 
settled. I have no near relations that I know. You I am con- - 
vinced have as much wealth as you care for or need, yet I have left -^ 
all I possess to you to do as you will with ; my servants have beeD — - 
with me from the time my parents died, provide for them as you 
think fit. I know you will do what is right and generous, andC 
make better use than I have done of the stewardship committedC 
to me." 

Horatio was too well convinced that Edward's hour of departures 
was too fast approaching to alter his will, if he had chosen to^ 
Tefiise the offered stewardship. Wealth to him was a trust anS^ 
nothing more, and feeling that he should have done just the same^ 
had his turn come first, he simply gave a promise to fulfil the wishef^^ 
of his Mend. 

Edward now began to sink fast. Horatio knelt beside him, stilK- 
<slasping his attenuated fingers, and prayed a fervent prayer. A^ 
smile — a placid smile as that of infancy played upon the pal^ 
features. "It is well, Horatio," said he, ''yet but one wor^ 
more ere with my latest breath I coxomit my spirit into the hand0 
-of my Qod. I oft liave read that happy angels, where my hope i^ 
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now to go, are all employed to tend the good man's steps and dear 
his way. Should this be so, thy lonely heart shall oft indeed be 
cheered.. Amidst that glorious throng, unseen by thee, shall 
Edward's spirit to Horatio come, and whisper peace and love." 

He said no more. The housekeeper was summoned by Horatio 
to watch the last moments, and few they were. Once more upon 
his knees the fidend knelt while the lips of Edward faintly moyed 
in prayer, and all was over. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Disappointment — A "Wicked Man's Remobse. 

[,0M STONEHAETE, although only a budding parson 
yet, now rejoiced in the name of the Rev. Tom 
Inflatus Stoneharte, in that he had taken deacon's 
orders at the late ordination held in the diocese. So 
far events had turned out to his wishes ; but although a careful 
and considerate shuffler of the cards, and one always ready to use 
means, fair or unfair, to get as many trumps into his own hands as 
possible, he found out, to his great discomfiture, that accidents will 
happen, as a rule, and he himself was not the exception. Edward 
Dunn was not the only one who died in the week referred to in my 
last pages. The old rector, who had fed the Woodbee flock so long, 
at last succumbed to the grim monster, and went to his account. 
Great as was Tom's desire that his uncle should not live for ever, 
and keep him from his hopes, he had, unfortunately, died too 
fioon. The difficulties this death placed him in are not hard to be 
understood. He had been but barely two months a deacon before 
the living became void. ITow a deacon could not be presented 
to the "Woodbee Rectory. The trust especially provided that he 
must be in priest's orders ; and, unless great influence was used by 
those who possessed the presentation to it, the chance would slip 
through his fingers after all. Lord Woodbee could keep it open for 
BIX monthB, but then it would be ten months before the Ember 
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k came round again, when Tom would, in the ordinary course, 
priest. Kot that he doubted his cousin's willingness to stretch 
)rerogative to the utmost, to serve one who had so recently 
Led him to gratify his desires, without the odium of a low 
ice. But even a lord cannot make ten months dwindle into six, 
retch six into ten. It is true the bishop had the power to per- 
a private ordination, and make a priest of him in time to be 
3ted into the living — but would he do it ? If Lord Woodbee 
scted to exercise the power of presentation, the bishop could 
jise it; and it is not every day that a rectory, worth eight 
red a year and surplice fees, falls into even a bishop's hands. He ^ 
jht if Lord Woodbee would only earnestly take the matter up, 
iflueuce could avail to make the diocesan accommodating. But 
t, then there remained two chances more, either to select an old 
—a visry old man — one, if possible, with only a year or two's 
eft in him, to present the living to, to keep it warm, as the 
je goes, and wait for his death, in the meantime retaining the 
ly. But this hardly suited his impatience. What if the old 
—the oldest available — should still live for years, as expectants 
ware is too common, even bed-ridden and afflicted ones will live 
ears, as reversionary interest holders know but too well. The 
• course remaining — a nd To ardent longings had taken m 
' possible and almost impossible schemes — was to get his cousin 
esent the present curate with the living, on the solemn promise 
dgn it within a year to him to whom it of right belonged— a 
of the Woodbee race. 'Tis true he could not make any 
ly binding agreement with him to do so, but after all the other 
A had failed, he must adopt it as the last resource, and trust to 
onour. 

3 would see Woodbee at once, and talk it over with him. No 
must be lost more than was essential to mature his plans. 
3 had not seen his cousin since the interview Woodbee had had' 
the Lees, and the terrible consequences of that interview were 
lowntohim. 
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Although Loxd Woodbee's passions were strongi his nenres were 
weak. He had been weaklj and wickedly led into the com- 
mission of a great crime, but the effects of it had so shattered his 
nerresy that a falling leaf made him tremble. Not that he feared 
human retribution; his position secured him from that; but the 
superstition of his nature was aroused by that mysterious Toice 
heard by the broken-hearted Edward. He could not sleep as he 
had been wont to do. What is more fearful than a fedling nerre? 
What hideous fancies do the shattered nerres create ! Truly, if a 
man must tread the awful paths of sin, hi» nerres should be made 
of steel ! 

He still walked the fag end of his castle grounds, but with dif- 
ferent motires and other feelings than a few weeks past. He would 
have shuddered now to see the form of that fair-ruined creature^ 
whose look of blank despair haunted his memory since that fearful 
night ; yet her influence drew him thither. The moat, also, bore 
anything but pleasant reminiscences, for his nurse had tenifled his- 
childish hours by dilating upon all the legends of the re-appearancd- 
of the old lord's departed spirit, and which had been laid there ;=— 
although in other circumstances, and with less terrible guilt upoib:^ 
his conscience, he would have passed it off as a ridiculous myth ^S 
yet with the present disorder of his mind, the childish iHiiimilium^^ 
returned. Still he went thither. 

It was the morning of the rector's funeral. He was dressed bmc 
deep mourning, although^ he had declined to be present in anj^fl 
capacity at the ceremony. It was very early for him to be up, 
some hours before the appointed time for the last rites to be 
fbrmed, but the bell was tolling out its solemn sounds. A laboti 
passed him, and touched his hat with lowly reverence, whieh < 
him to muse. 

''I wonder what these poor men think of WoodbeeP— doe^* 
wonderment or envy £11 their minds ? They work for me, and AC? 
my dighest look humbly touch their hat, or say ' my lord.' But the|^ 
do not know how small I feel ^uat now, with foul remorse eating 
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at mj heart. That piercing look of Bella Lee*s black eyes pursues 
me still. The undisguised despair, and that mysterious Voice of 
Yengeance, heard by Edward Dunn." 

But the bell with its mournful notes reverberated through the 
iroods and interrupted his musing. "Hark! — that bell tolls for the 
rector, and to-morrow tolls again for that young man. Am I — can I 
be — ^his murderer f Ill-fated man ! I wish that thou wert Woodbee, 
and that that bell was tolling for my approaching corpse." 

He would have mused yet longer, but the now hated Stoneharte 
approached him. This young worthy was on his way to the rector's 
burial, at which he was to perform the part of chief mourner. He 
was searching for his cousin, to have a conversation with him about 
his schemes for the living, and as the funeral, willrreading, and such 
like things, would detain him until the lord's dinner hour, his 
impatience forbade to wait. Besides, there would be others present 
)n the occasion, who "vould have to be consulted possibly ; and he 
wanted to know how far "Woodbee would help him. The scowl 
Sipon his cousin's brow surprised him on his approach ; it scared 
him withal, not a little. 

"Voodbee," saidhe. 

**Mr. Stoneharte! " was the response. 

** You speak with bitterness, Woodbee." 

" Do I— what's your will ? " 

** I am going to my uncle's funeral," said he, " but wished to speak 
^ word or two with you first." 

** I am not in the humour to be spoken with — what do you want 
-^thme?" 

" Iffy lord, the rector's dead." 

** And you are going to the funeral — ^what is his death to me ? " 

"To you 'tis nothing! — but to me important; I want the 
sectory, as you well know." 

'* Go, find it then, the rectory is there." 

"I mean the gift, my lord; it rests with you, and promised to 
mei long since." 
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<< I fain would giye you a good taste of what I now feel through 
your ill counsels." 

" I fear, my lord, some strange thoughts haunt you. What now 
have I done ? I have but striven to uphold your honour, and save 
your noble name from low disgrace. And no word of blame is 
whispered of you." 

<< You've done enough to make your presence loathed ; leave me 
at once, and don't come here again." 

<' I come to claim a promise ; surely a noble's word will not be 
broken?" 

**I promised Bella Lee to* marry her, you know I did, and yet 
you urged me much to break my word." 

• ** I did advise you so, because I felt much for the proud name you 
bear. But now, my lord, the thing's quite different ; you know I 
always did expect this living." 

" Expect it still, but never from me." 

" Your promise, my lord ! " 

" I promised it by silence, I believe ; but had I took an oath upon 
the book, and called on powers above, around, beneath, to bear their 
witness to it, and to mark my broken oath with their united wrath, 
in woes unheard of, I would brave their vengeance, ere I would 
inflict upon this peaceful village such a wrong, as make a wolf with 
murderous fangs like yours their so-called shepherd." 

Tom grew earnest as his hopes receded. He would have talked 
— cajoled — ^implored — threatened, anything or everything to alter 
Eis cousin's determination, but he would listen to neither ; he turned 
upon his heel, and strictly forbidding Stoneharte to follow, wended 
his way deep into the woods. 

I cannot describe Mr. Stoneharte's feelings. With the loss of 
Woodbee patronage, without the talents or the virtues requisite to 
rise by his own merits in the Church, the gown was the very worst 
profession he could have chosen. He went to the funeral and had 
no difficulty in performing his character as a mourner, for truly his 
heart was hea,Yj\ but his ministeilaL days were over. Although bat 
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two months or sorhad passed since he knelt in God's Church, before 
a magnate of the Church, taking the terrible oath required of him, 
that he believed the Holj Spirit had moved him to take this 
ministry upon him, his resolution was quickly taken to throw off 
the gown, as an unprofitable servant, no longer likely ito serve his 
worldly interests. 
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CHAPTEB XVIII. 



The Riven Heabts. 

JUT how of Isabella? The remorse of Woodbee she did 
not know ; nor would the knowledge of it have lessened 
the painful nature of her situation. Her fall was as 
yet only known to those immediately concerned in it and 
Horatio, in whose bosom — solitary man that he was — ^it was cwcret 
as the grave. Had but an inkling of it got abroad among .the 
scandal-mongers of the ^Ulage, her name — disliked as she was by 
the "Woodbeeans — would have been in every mouth ; and all the 
ingenuity which mischievous minds could muster, would have been 
employed to paint her guilt in the darkest colours. " Had they not 
always known she was a forward hussy?" "Did they not see 
through the trap she laid for the liuuleman? '' " "Well, it was her 
own seeking, after all ; she has no one to blame but herself. Her 
mother indulged and pampered her pride always." 

All this Isabella and her mother expected. Though the poisoned 
arrow had pierced the twain, .and left a wound that never could 
heal ; though the social standing of the oue was lost irretrievably, 
and the reflected disgrace on the other was such as no coming time 
eould ever wipe away, or sensibly abate, yet did the mother bear, 
with almost stoical calmness, the evil that had fallen on her, lest 
her grief should add to the burden of her ruined child, and drive 
her to desperation. She knew the natural warmth of Isabella'ai 
heart — the loAmess of her imagination, and felt a dread lest onee 
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»urst of lamentation or implied reproach should drive her to some 
lesperate act, the consequence of which she could not calculate. 

Her resolution was formed, as if by inspiration, in a moment, 
rhen first the truth of her daughter's calamity was made known to 
er ; and that was to leave at once the place of her birth, never to 
Dtum to ft. To sell, at what ever sacrifice necessity demanded, 
very vestige of property she possessed in and round the village, and 

quite away, a stranger among strange people — without a word of 
irewell, or the slighest explanation to any friend or neighbour she 
ad. To this the daughter, as we may imagine, very readily con- 
mted. There was no hope for her now from her destroyer. He 
^ould possibly have tried to plaster the sore with bank notes, 
ither than have his behaviour investigated ; but all the wealth he 
ossessed could not restore the self-respect he had blasted, or cause 
entle peace to grow again in that breast, from which his wickedness 
ad uprooted it. Ko ; the cottage should be sold, and all the other 
roperty they possessed, and their household goods be scattered under 
\Le unsympathizing hammer of the auctioneer. 

Neither would they lose time in dallying over when and whither 
liey should go. They would at once leave their home, and take 
partments upon the coast until they met with some suitable place, 

1 ^ distant village, where the few remaining years allotted to them 

hould be spent, in the impossible task of uniting the broken threads 

f their ruined hopes ; and the more wise, and not to be tried in 

Bin, efforts to prepare for that world hereafter, which alone could 

fford a haven to their shipwrecked bark. God's peace, and the 

onsolations of religion — that religion taught by Him, the good and 

empathizing one, who did not condemn, but had a kind dnd gracious 

rord for earth's betrayed and erring ones, whenever and wherever 

heir bosoms heaved with contrition for things done amiss. Mrs. 

jee was not altogether a stranger to Him, and Isabella had been 

aught these things, though, alas I confident in her own strength and 

ntegrity, she had not sought help from her father's God, to live up 

c her knowledge. 

k2 
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Can yonr imagination assist yon, reader, to probe the depths of 
their misery, as the day drew near when they were to issue frath 
on their strange, though self-imposed, exile from the village in which 
they were bom, and where their fathers and grandfathers had lived 
and died ? When the old chair in] which the husband and father 
had often sat with his young wife's arm on his shoulder, and his 
baby-child upon his knee ; the wooden cradle, a heir-loom of the 
family, in which Lees of many generations had been rocked to eleep ; 
the old-cased clock, that had told the hour and warned the bedtime, 
and struck the early hour of rising, for child, mother, and the 
maternal ancestors of both ; when the moments drew nigh, which 
should, hide them from their sight, when they should pass .into alien 
hands and be viewed no more ? And this because their fellow-man 
had passions which he could not control, and whose selfish heart 
could feel for none but himself! 

Their departure required haste, and Time stays not. So long as 
no breath of indignation blew upon them while the few hours yet 
remained, they would hereafter be unto the world of Woodbee as 
the departed dead, and hold no communication with it. Their last 
day at Woodbee soon arrived, and everything for their journey was 
packed up and ready. Two things only would Isabella do, and then 
depart an exile for a lifetime. 

She sat down and wrote to Lord Woodbee, a letter, not of bitter 
invective, not using all the forcible epithets she could command to 
describe the nature of his behaviour to her, but a simple recital of 
her great wrong; tellingjthe quiet tale of the wretchedness she 
felt, and imploring him from her sad experience to have mercy upon 
others. Telling him of her life-departure from the neighbourhood 
in which he lived, and though so grievously injured, she would seek 
strength to forgive as she hoped to be forgiven. 

And she would also visit in the shades of night, for the last time, 

the grave of her father, under the dark yew in Woodbee churchyard. 

It was a singular resolution ; but th^ reft-heart often makes singular 

reaolntionB, and dictates strange t\mig^--\]bm^^culated to increase 

the anguish of the soul. 
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The churchyard at Woodbee is a melancholy place to the possessor 
of heart-peace in the light of sunshine ; but in the twilight strong 
minds have sometimes felt a twinge. A rustUog sound is often 
heard ; whether of the owls which inhabit it, or the sheep which 
graze there, or the bats which flutter, a sound is often heard. 
Isabella heard it, and stood to listen. ''Is that some startled 
ghost ? My nerves of late have failed me sadly of their wonted 
power." She heard no repetition of the sound, andmoved gently 
on. It was a cherished spot in happier days. Many lie there whom 
she once knew and loved. Her father's bones lie there. Father ! 
Father ! What recollections does that name recall ! Memories long 
sleeping now awake — to her how bitterly ! Here lay her father 
and his fathers too. For generations past their names had been 
respected in the village, honest yeomen of simple lives, but now, 
alas, 'twas her's to bring reproach upon them. She uttered to herself 
^< disgrace and shame," and the vault wherein they lay seemed to echo 
back the words upon her. " Yes," said she, " deep reproach I've 
brought, such as no after deeds will ever efiGeice, or tears of anguish 
nipe away. What should I gain did I proclaim the truth of my 
sad fall, and tell this village it was no lewd desire or wantonness of 
mine that made me thus, but Woodbee's arts inhuman ruined me ? 
No! No ! 'Tis better far to flee." 

She sat down, overcome, upon the flat stone that covered the 
family vault ; her burden was greater than she might bear. Tears 
•brought relief — she must weep or die. She wept, and her spirits 
-somewhat rallied. She came, as if in penance to her father's tomb, 
to say farewell to it, but it was hard to say it ; for a time she could 
not| yet it was a taek she had set herself and her will was strong. 

'' Farewell, my father's loved remains and tomb, where I once 
thoped to*lie." But, again, that name brought back with mighty 
fixrce her childhood's days, when on his knee, a pure, unsinning, 
and innocent child, her prattle pleased him more than music. Her 
fingers twined in his brown flowing locks ; she heard his voice, in 
tones of fondness, tell her to be good. Butuo^, ^\&\x%iCi^QTis^^\\ 
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each pleasing thought — each reminiscence of the past, is tamed to 
bitter wormwood, and to fixed despair. 

She had said, '* Farewell," and would return, but as she did so, 
the fresh soil of the grave of Edward Dunn was seen. She had 
loved Edward, notwithstanding her waywardness, and his grave 
eould not but make her lamentations break forth afresh, and stayed 
her steps. A sensation, indescribable, overcame her. It was as 
though every streak of flesh upon her bones had become a centipede, 
with its hundred legs, creeping over them. 

His lot was a happy one, compared with hers, who must carry, 
for the term of her natural life, her misery ; and bear the grief of 
her heart-broken, though outwardly calm mother. 

" Yet, it is just," said she, as her treatment of Edward occurred 
to her. " But I little thought to leave this Woodbee village thus." 
Here nature failed her, and she swooned. Her mother had missed 
her, and had sought her at the moat, lest she should have thought to 
end her misery there ; and was returning home again, but visited 
first, from a similar motive, the tomb of her husband, and saw her 
daughter swoon. The voice of the mother recalled her to conscious- 
ness. After rubbing her hands, and unloosing 'her bonnet stringSi- 
a moment or two — "Mother, where am I?" she asked. 

''In the chilly damps of night, my child, do let us make haste^ 
home, if you have sufficiently recovered to do so." It required fl^ 
little time, however, to collect herself and gather strength 
equal to the walk. 

" Oh, Isabella, you bat little know what fearful thoughts youi 
absence has caused me." 

** Mother, forgive me ; but what did you think ? " 

"I feared, my child, that grief had driven you mad; and 
the hope to escape your present woes, you would rush to thos^^ 
eternal?" 

"And have I sunk so low in your estimation? "No I mother^ 
while I live my every thought shall be to cherish you, and bear my 
sorrows; I know no earthly bliss, or social joy, shall ever again i 
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this bleak world be mine ; but where repentance is, there may be 
peace — ^let's seek to gain it." 

And the aged trunk supporting the younger plant, bowed down 
by affliction, they returned to spend their last night in Honey- 
suckle Cottage. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Changes. 




|Y heart-wound is not cured. It has healed over by <>^® 
silent working of Time. It is covered by the deposits of 
every-day life and every-day cares, but under the o'*^*- 
ward crust the pain is still felt. My aunt-mother is 
kind — she ever has been kind, but I am certain she loves Jacob m,^'^ 
than me, and this mars the prospect of perfect pleasure. My dLoi 
" Frisky" certainly was not stoned, nor drowned, nor behaved ill '^^t 
but was taken in by a householder near the place where Jacob Ia^ 
him to his fate ; and there even his sharp bark is admired. '' Dasb^-/ 
too, the supplanter of my own dog, the wonderful quadruped tl:^** 
only barks at a real thief! has taken a greater fancy to me than ^ 
Jacob. But this was always my lot, dogs were attached to, ^^^ 
children loved me ; but rich and worldly men, and women, too, n^^^ 
loved me — thei/ always gave me the " cold shoulder." 

Jacob often thwarts my aunt-mother's prejudices, but in sucb^ • 
way that it only seats him more firmly in that comer of her hear* ^ 
once possessed. It is but lately that he and his bedizened wife ro^« 
first class on the railway, and left aunt and me to adopt our os'*^ , 
second-class mode, and ride by ourselves. Had I done so, it woiJ^ 
have called for rebuke from her ; it would have been extravagacico 
and pride in me ; but in Jacob — Jacob, Esq. — ^it was natural sSid 
proper. 
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I have been to the Woodland again. The Colonel was not there, 
nor was Miss Belmont. Most of the old servants still occupied the 
servants' pew, and as their old master would now have no further 
employment for them, the "young foreigner," as the Colonel's 
nephew is styled, offered them good wages to stay. He occupies 
the high-backed pew at church. I saw him there. There is doubt- 
less a faint resemblance to the Colonel in his form and features, but 
his complexion is of a paleish yellow, and but for the sun-burnt skin, 
he would have looked like a consumptive Englishman. His appear- 
ance is good-natured, or rather would be, but for the very faint 
attempt he has made, or, perhaps, I should say, after trying his best, 
the feeble result of his efforts is, that he has produced a very thin 
and wiry looking moustache. This appears out of place in the old 
English society in which he is now thrown. If his moustache had 
been a first-rate affair, they might have become fashionable, but in all 
innovations, a miserable attempt is a certain failure. 

But where is the Colonel ? And where is Emmeline ? I doubted 
not my Mend*Holdstock would know, and accordingly I asked him. 

*'They came to say, good-bye," said he, " and have gone a long 
way off. The Colonel has bought a nice cottage from a widow lady, 
in a village called Woodbee ; and though much beneath the style in 
which they were reared, is, I understand from Miss Belmont, a 
pretty place/' 

** To Woodbee have they gone ? " said I, " I know Woodbee well ; 
and shall, perhaps, see them occasionally." 

I have, therefore, reader, much against my will, to take leave of 
Woodland. It must remain in the possession of its new comer — 
lesty with its loved associations, with its lovely scenery, with its 
small bat nicely organized and happy population — ^far from the din 
and heart-burnings of commercial life — ^with its freedom from the 
coarse view of voluptuous livers. Its present owner I have nothing 
in oemmon with ; there is nothing in him that interests me ; and 
nothing, that I know of, my reader would wish to learn. I must, 
tberefore, leave it, and try to trace the caieet oi \t^ iarokst or^RXiKt^ \a. 
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their new home. But to find them at Woodbee ! Coarse, immoral! 
Woodbee! Well, they know it not, and ** to the pure all things- 
are pure." 

But I did not so much wonder after all. Mrs. Lee had property 
in this (since railway times) somewhat secluded village, which she 
wished to sell, aud just such a property as the Colonel wished to- 
buy. They had both advertized in the same paper, and for once in 
ttie history of advertisements, two opposite wants were met. Honey- 
suckle Cottage is pretty, it pleased Emmeline ; and so they appointed 
an interview with Mrs. Lee, and completed the purchase on terms 
mutually beneficial. As there was a common sympathy felt between 
the buyer and seller, it forbade the attempt to overreach on either 
side (had either one been so disposed), the sympathy of sorrow. 
Wide as the poles, in the cause, and would possibly diverge as wide 
in their final consequences, but they met at this point. The Coloner* 
openhearted nature confided to the unhappy Mrs. Lee the reason of 
his wishing to purchase ; and she, on her part, feeling certain that 
no common bond would exist between such 'a man and her late 
neighbours — looking upon the touching beauty of Emmeline as 
needing caution in Woodbee neighbourhood, and also wishing to 
have some one in Woodbee who would know the real facts of the 
case, without making it food for scandal, she confided to them the 
nature of her daughter's wrongs. Although it is winter, and much 
of the real beauty of the place has retired to rest, like the dormouse, 
till warm sunshine shall return with spring- time, the quiet percep- 
tions of Miss Belmont had met with much to lessen regret for the 
loss of Woodland Grange. So long as man's bread is left him — sa 
long as he has not to bow to the unfeeling men of the world for 
bare subsistence — aye, and even then there is a wide difference in 
the natures of misfortune and disgrace — if tribulation be attended 
with the consciousness of ill doing, be in fact, the result of our moral 
wrong, its pangs are envenomed, its bread is bitter ! But when, in 
the all- wise decrees of God's mysterious Providence, loss of fortune 
and loss of rank o'ertake us, there is a grace afforded to the upright 
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that reconciles him to his lot. "Wide must have heen, nay, was, the 
difference between misfortune's issue, in the minds of Emmeline 
Eelmont and Isabella Lee ! But it is of the former I am now about 
to write. 

The Belmonts had formed but one acquaintance as yet, and this 
was our old friend Kitty Johnson. The keys of the cottage had 
been left in her sole charge, and this is how the acquaintance began. 
In all well-regulated village society it is customary for the well- 
bred, or at least well-disposed villagers, those who move in the 
middle- class of life, to call on new comers in a friendly way, and 
court acquaintance. Not with the formal ceremony of fashionable 
town's people, but an unformal and simple call, just to inform the 
new comers that they are not alone in the world ; to intimate that, 
if they wish it so, they may form part of a neighbouring friendly 
circle, and feel at home. But Wood bee is not a well-regulated 
village, it is a village of scandal and heartbuminga. If any called 
there on new inhabitants it would be from prying motives, and to 
!eam something that would feed their natural desires, and give 
them something disparaging to speak of; those who were better 
disposed were kept by the knowledge of those things exclusive in 
the circle they had already formed. 

The Colonel and Emmeline still kept up the habits in which they 
had been nurtured, and dined late. As tbcy had not the Grange 
estate to saunter over, they took their walks in the village. It was 
a fine afternoon for the season, and the atmosphere was clear; 
Emmeline was busy upon the task she had imposed upon herself, to 
cheer the heart of the Colonel. 

" Well, papa," she would say, " is uot our village prospect fine ? 
Embosomed in this vale, on either side the brown and distant hills, 
over which the sun, in rising and in setting, sheds his beams, are 
beautiful; ^nd toward the north and south the landscape too is 
good.>» 

And the Colonel would forget for a moment his sorrows, and the 
Orange, in following his daughter's ideas. 
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" Although 'tis winter yet, I can perceive," she added, " how 
lovely its summers must be. Along the lanes the honeysuckle 
grows upon the hedges, and binds the hawthorn in its close embrace^ 
and dog-roses will spangle with their lively hues." 

^^Emmeline," said he, ''you have a cheerful mind;" and as 
though his sorrow had touched the finer and more impressible feelings 
of his youth, and caused them to well up again, he caught the 
enthusiasm of the maiden. ''You have a cheerful mind, and like 
the bee, whose wing unwearied bringeth from afar — ^from wild heath 
blossom more than cultured flower, the honied store to make its 
homestead rich. Without you, Emmeline, my sole support and hope, 
what would your father be ? Can I forget when in my day of bleak 
adversity, your fair and fragile form hath turned aside from my hoar 
head the biting winds, and with your smile have caused a genial 
glow to cheer my withered hopes ? Our humble cot, in which your 
taste's displayed and comfort reigns, is like a summer bower in 
Palestine, when Judah was in splendour." 

Truly the well-spring of real joy is in the heart, andtheBelmonts 
found it so, as they pursued their walk. " The church," she would 
say, " is very old, all ivy-grown. It charms me as a venerable fiiend 
that has stood the test of time, around whose heart unwithering 
memories of the past entwine in undecaying green, although the 
frame itself is crumbling through the lapse of years. Its merry 
peal of bells sound o'er the moat melodious music, while our village 
homes reverberate the peals. The echo sounds like emulation from 
a distant peal. I always loved church music, pa, and pealing bells 
most dearly." 

" How is it, Emmeline ? Your tastes were always strange ; as a 
child I noticed it." 

<' My tastes, papa, were always simple ; poor governess used tp 
call them ' perverted tastes,' but I could not help them. It is strange 
though, that a wildflower upon the hedgerow bank always gave me 
more pleasure than the gorgeous flowers in the Grange conservatories. 
J can only ask myself, how is it ? " 
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It is my £Edth that it wDl ever be so with the mind naturally 
derebped. The wild flowers and the birds' nests, the labourer's 
cottage, and the waving corny are poetry ; but the fastidious tastes, 
the etiquette, all the etcetras of fashionable life, are but the measured 
linesy the manufactured doggrel of a sorry rhymester. 

The castle, again, was a pleasant sight to Emmeline. It carried 
-with it (spite of the bad odour of its owner's deeds) venerable 
associations. Its sturdy oaks — ^its moat and antique look — ^made 
her contrast, and pleasingly, the present with the past. Feudal 
times, when lords were tyrants, and their vassals things denied the 
use of reason, or the power to act as they thought fit; who knew 
no law save that proud will that led them on to deeds of robbery 
and oppression, are now no more ; the cells where once the dying 
ci^ve groaned, has lost its horrors; the poorest object of our 
human kindred could not now be held there against his will, 
without the proud oppressor being made to tell us wherefore. 

Xitty Johnson met them. With her firee, warm-hearted nature, 
she shook their hands with vigour. ''How do. Miss Belmont? 
Sir! How are you? You are reckoning up our Woodbee YiUagCi 
now! What do the figures say ?'* 

*'We have been much admiring its varied scenery," said the 
Gdlonel. 

** I always thought it pretty," said the damsel ; " but my friend, 
whose mother sold the cottage, sir, to you, was ever rating on its 
dnisess." 

''Was that the reason why she left it? " asked Miss Belmont. 

'^I cannot tell, 'tis a mystery to us all; but it is generally 
thought it was because her lover died so suddenly." 

Emmeliue was congratulating herself inwardly <m the thought 
that no scandal of the unfortunate Isabella was abroad, or she would 
know it, when the rustic maiden gave a fSednt scream, and, unbidden, 
took hold of the Colonel's arm, as if in terror. 

** What is the matter, my Mend," asked the Colonel. 

''Oh, sir! the madman comes ! " 
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This exclamation made them look up, and they saw a well-dressed 
apparently gentlemanly personage getting over the stile, gathering 
a huge cloak around him as he did so. He descended carefully the 
earth steps on the hank upon which the stile was fixed, and walked 
towards them, upon the very footpath they were on, so that they 
must necessarily pass him in their walk. The rustic damsel-nras 
evidently a little terrified, hut not so much as she had at first led 
them to suppose. She had hold of the Colonel's arm next the 
emhankment, and the ohject of her terror chose to walk on the grass 
edge of the other side the path, on that side which Miss Belmont 
was Walking. There was not room enough for him to pass them as 
tliey walked ahreast, so Emmeline loosed the Colonel's arm to step 
behind a little, but the stranger had politely stepped aside, 
so as to allow them to walk on undisturbed. He passed them 
moodily, without a look or word ; his arms were folded within his 
?loak across his ^oaom. They would not hav<^ known that he was 
conscious of their presence, but for the movement I have alluded to 
•^f stepl^ing off the footpath. 

"Who is it. Miss Johnson?" asked the Colonel. 

She loosed his arm now, as though the danger was passed, and 
looked over her shoulder to see that the man she somewhat dreaded 
was at a safe distance ere she replied. " Oh, sir, we know not. 
Ko one hereabouts knows a great deal of him ; he came about the 
time Edward Dunn was taken ill. He has the sole control of his 
property, and there are some who insinuate had something to do 
with his death — ^he was his sole follower to the grave. Others 
think that no foul play was used, but that Mr. Dunn died naturallyi 
and grief for his death has driven this man mad." 

" Has he done any violence then ? " 

" Oh, no, sir, none, but he acts so strangely ; he keeps the old 
servants at Mr. Dunn's on board wages, although there is not mueL 
for them to do — an old man and his wife, who had lived with Mr. 
Dunn's father, and married when the old folks kept a farm. Then, 
he is so lonely; living in the late sexton's cottage by himselfy 
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fitrolling amongst the graves; sitting under the old yew tree 
pondering over a book. I think he must be mad— 'many. think so." 

'* 'Tis very strange ; does no one know him ? " 

"None, besides dame Wilton, a widow, lately left with a large 
family of young children, she cleans his house, and attends to his 
wants ; but she is also something of a stranger here, and not much 
cared for in the village. The overseers want her to move to her own 
parish lest she should trouble them again, but since she's known 
this strange man, she lives somehow, and it is very few jobs she 
gets." 

"Its very strange," the Colonel again muttered, but as he turned 
to Emmeline, he noticed her wrapt in thought. " Emmeline," said 
he, ** what ails you ? " 

" Nothing, pa ! Let us go in home ; 'tis near our dinner hour." 

But it was clear that something had occurred to Emmeline. Miss 
Johnson now left them as they turned towards their cottage gate. 
If the stranger had been nearer to his daughter, the Colonel might, 
perhaps, have thought the melancholy madman had bitten her, and 
the symptoms had broken out instantly, so perfectly had she caught 
the stranger's moody silence. 

"What is it, Emmeline," he again asked, when they were alone. 

"His look of sorrow, papa, has made me very sad. Some deep 
trouble is weighing on that man's heart." 

His appearance certainly was interesting to a syippathizing mind. 
A young man, about two or three and twenty years of age, so lost 
in melancholy, with a noble brow, and an expression of calm 
benevolence upon his face ; firm of purpose, too, he looked, with 
some deep sorrow weighing down his spirit. Emmeline could not 
see such a sight without a feeling of sympathy. 

I need not tell you, reader, it was Horatio. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 



WOETH KbWAEDED. 




jT is always a pleasing task to trace the outUnes of agcr::^^^ 
man's features — the features of his life among "Z^ ^ 
fellows. It was the bright relief to the dark picture^^ ^^ 
Woodbee manners that there had recently been impor^P'*®^ 
into it a good man — ^not possibly a man of the greatest learning ^^ 

most splendid abilities ; but a true man, a reality ; one who tau^^^^^^ 
and lived, the great principles of the Christian religion. I allude ^^ ^^ 
the Reverend William Colbourne. Had the rector been in t^^*^® 
possession of the full use of his faculties, we may safely assert th^^^* 
such a curate would not have stayed long with them, but he h^===^^ 
grown quite imbecile for the last few years of his life, and thc^ -^^ 
who had the management of his affairs, wishing to reap the larg^'^^^ 
amount of proceeds from what he left behind him, had chosen tl^^-^*^ 
man because he was cheap, without any reference whatever to l^C^ 
qualifications. He was one of that somewhat numerous class — tfc— ^^ 
is, far more numerous now than in former years, who begin th^ -®^ 
ministrations in the Gospel vineyard at the right end. He first f^^ ^" 
the inward qualification ; the Spirit of his Divine Mast yrhad chang-'t::^" 
his nature, and though of very humble parentage, had been assist-*^ ^ 
by God-fearing men who knew his worth, to acquire that measn^ ^^ 
oi human learning, that sufficed to obtain the seal of man'a apprr'^'" 
hation upon bia attainment ere lie co\i!Ldk\^ Qit^L!^<^d« 
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He was not a brilliant preacher, but a sound one — that is, he felt 
what he preached. He was of the Evangelical school. 

Now I do not hesitate to affirm that, if men take the Bible for 
their foundation, that evangelical preaching and sentiments are the 
right ones. That man is a sinner, everywhere and always, needing 
a Saviour, I hold to be an i^xiom of that book. That creeds, 
doctrines, sacraments, cannot save man — ^however needful for the 
saved — I also hold. And yet nothing can appear more unreal, more 
distasteful to the soul than scripture truths in the mouths of 
Bchpolmen untaught in the school of experience. Far better for such 
men, who take upon themselves the office of the ministry, to confine 
themselves to the rubric, and worship red letter days, and dilate 
upon moral subjects such as their inyoard education fit them for, 
than to fill their heads with gospel truths that their own hearts have 
never savingly felt. 

Mr. Colboume could always preach what he had felt and seen, 
and speak with confidence. There was a reality about him ; and 
although Woodbee was steeped in prejudice, worldly-mindedDcss, 
and debauchery, and his words failed to soften the hardened hearts of 
hoary-headed sinners, they had taken hold of maAy of the young 
and growing up parishioners — ^had fallen, like good seed, into good 
ground. These, again, had interested many of the heads of families 
in the modest young curate. His attention to the wants of the 
peasant children — the new life thrown into the day-school, and 
other improvements made, had gained a part of the village on his 
ode ; and the recent death of the rector had greatly troubled them. 
They fully expected that Tom Stoneharte, as a relation of his 
lordship, would have the living, and, as a consequence, he would be 
sure to dismiss a man of Mr. Colboume's views and character horn 
being curate. 

Mr. Colboume himself had similar fears ; not that the loss of the 
paltry stipend he was receiving troubled him ; any man in holy 
eiflfir, who can read well, could obtain a curacy \u^n.\^^\XKt \j^tis^^% 
but lia had lab^med bard in the moral deBett, QnL!aL^^V^>SDL\i(^\^«^^ 
tk0 aaed he bad planted there to be neglected. 
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His admirers had called a meeting among themselves to devise 
the means, if means could be devised, to keep him still among them ; 
but what could they do? The gift of the living lay with Lord 
Woodbee, and to expect him to give it out of his own family was 
absurd. The memory of the longest lives, the traditions of past 
generations, the tablets upon the walls^ all told that some scion of 
the family was brought up to the gown, and had, of course, the 
living. Once in Tom Stoneharte's hands, no earthly power could 
compel him to keep Colbourne as a curate, and they knew not yet of 
the decision his lordship had come to, not to give it him. The only 
feasible plan they could devise was for this gentleman to wait upon 
his lordship, and try to get him to use his influence with whom- 
soever he should appoint to the rectorship, to keep him in his office. 

It was a strange proceeding. Out of the ordinary mode of church 
business, and Mr. Colbourne was a very shy man ; but the case was 
difficult, and he would attempt it. 

Lord Woodbee was pacing his room impatiently. It was bleak 
and winterly outside, and there was nothing to amuse him ; besides, 
his nerves were too unstrung for amusements. Tbe letter of Hiss 
Lee had added much to his remorse. His midnight hours were 
scared with frightful dreams. Her despairing look — the voice of 
vengeance heard — pursued him still. "Fool that I was," he 
soliloquized, " to let that plotting knavo lead me to this torment!" 

As he said this, a liveried servant rapped at his door. ** jly lord, 
said the lacquey, "the curate, Mr. Colbourne, wishes an audience 
with you, but bid me say, if it is not quite convenient to your 
lordship, ho would call again at any other time your lordship niay 
condescend to appoint." 

" He has heard," thought he, " of the sad fate of Bella Lee, and 
comes to lecture me." 

"The wicked flee when no man pursues," was a true proverb ot 
the wise man ! 

"I cannot see him ; tell him I am engaged." 

^'JBeg jour pardon, my lord " aa\^ l\i^ ser?«3CLt^ " but might I tell 
him what time he may call agam? ^<e ^^m%\[t«ssai%^^ 
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"I cannot appoint a time. Leave me. It may not be — 
stay ! Can you divine the object of his call ? I know so little of 
him ; what can he want with me ? " 

*' I think, my lord," said the servant, " it has some reference to 
the curate's berth." 

" Indeed ! Tell him to walk in ; I'll see him now." 

His mind was greatly relieved by the declaration. 

Mr. Colboume made his bow respectfully, but not cringingly. 
Though a shy man and modest, one who thought little of himself, 
and paid [respect to rank, there was no fawning about him. He 
bowed respectfully. 

" My lord, I have made bold to see you." 

Woodbee motioned him to a seat, and drew a chair toward him. 

" Be at your ease, sir. What can I do for you ? " 

" ;^[y object is not gain, my lord, though at first sight it may 
appear so. I have had a curacy offered me that far exceeds the 
income that I now receive as curate in this village. Eut I have 
laboured hard to sow the seeds of truth in a moral desert, and some 
plants of beauteous foliage are growing up, but yet so tender, that 
the wintry winds may nip them in the bud. I fain would stay to 
tend their growth a little longer here." 

" What hinders your staying ? Do I understand that you cannot 
stay unless your stipend is raised to the amount of the other curacy 
that is offered you ? " 

" O no ! my lord. I merely prefaced my observations with it — 
somewhat clumsily I see — lest you should think I merely wished to 
keep my place for the money I receive. no I my lord, I am 
satisfied^with the salary — ^though it is bat trifling. 

" Then, Mr. Colboume, stay ; I do not wish you to leave. Who 
ever said I did?" 

" JTo one,* my lord ; but allow me to explain, ^ow the rector is 
dead, it is thought that a wish expressed by your lordship to whom- 
ever you may appoint to the rectorship, would still retain me as 
curate. 'Tis of course expected that as Mr, StoiveViwtl^ ^& ^1 ^^xis. 
lardehip's family, the preferment will be iu \i\% lo^cixtt ?"* 

l2 
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These were, no doubt, far different feelings than those which 
^xist in the bosom of a man who truly repents of his sins. He (I 
must confess it) still looked upon it as natural, if not exactly proper, 
that young men should indulge themselves in the pleasures of the 
flesh. Yet, though he felt remorse for the consequences of sin, and 
not true sorrow for the sin itself, he was in many respects a different 
man to what he had been. 

He went to church occasionally before, in the afternoon only; 
but then it was the merest matter of form. With an eye-glass 
stuck against one eye, from the prominent position of the castle pew, 
he ogled the girls, and took stock of village beauty. It was thus, the 
reader will remember, he first noticed the dark eye, and graceful 
form of the now exiled Isabella; but since he had done the kind 
act to the lowly -minded curate, he naturally took an interest in 
him, and Mr. Colbourne was a man who could not be attentively 
listened to, without profit to the understanding and the heart. 

Yes, I repeat my statement; clergymen now-a-days, whatever 
their real views, or private feelings, are almost compelled by the 
prevailing opinions of the times to countenance the leading doctrines 
of the Bible. But when the unconverted attempt, parrot-wise, to 
preach evangelical truths, it appears to those who are practically 
acquainted with them, like a ''brass knocker upon the door of a 
hog-stye," sadly out of place; like the taught sentences of a 
parrot, sadly unnatural. But with Mr. Colbourne it was not so. 
That great truth of the Eeformation, ''justification by faith alone," 
which once roused a dormant world to a pitch of excitement, and 
has left its impress upon it to this hour, was no unmeaning saying, 
and to it Lord Woodbee listened. And it is well it was so. But 
for this, the nerves may have regained their natural firmness, and 
the heart grown callous in wickedness, ho would then, in all 
likelihood, have plunged into vice and debauchery seven times worse 
than before. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 




HOKATIO AND THE GlPSY. 

jlMMELINE BELMONT was much impressed with the 
appearance and with the circumstances under which she 
had met with our friend Horatio. It was not a senti- 
ment of feminine attachment, such as is commonly 
supposed to occupy the bosoms of young ladies, when a man of 
striking appearance is brought before them. She was no doubt 
impressible; but defined principles were hers. Her heart was 
tender, as all maidens' hearts are, that are not rendered unnatural 
by worldly maxims, or the desire by marriage, to gain a high 
worldly status ; and none can tell, but He who made her, how much 
sorrow she felt, for the sorrow of her first lover, and for the sins 
that separated him from her. She felt, in reference to Horatio, as 
though the nature of his madness — if mad he be — were read in his 
countenance, and as a solitary being, he became to her like a wild- 
flower upon the hedgebank — an unread poem. She had not exactly 
prying curiosity, but still a desire to search out the mystery of liis 
life, and for her father to win him, if possible, from his apparently 
misanthropical loneliness. 

It was not long 'ere he was again brought under her notice, in a 
manner far different ; but yet, under circumstances qmie as peculiar^ 
as on the former occasion. 
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Horatio had been (as lie was daily accustomed to go) to the house 
of his late friend ; but instead of coming back to his lonely cottage 
across the field, he would vary the walk, by ^oing round a 
retired lane ; a lane, with a narrow footpath, very narrow ; and 
two ruts, caused by the wheel sof the farmers' waggons ; but with 
those exceptions, so little traffic was there over it, that it was as 
green as a bowling alley; He was walking quietly onwards, when 
the sounds of deep distress caught his ears. 

The hedges on either side were thick hawthorn ones, upon very 
high banks ; and he climbed that bank on the side from whence the 
sounds appeared to come, but there was nothing in the ploughed 
field on the other side to account for the wail. 2To one was there. 

He looked onward — the lane was long and very straight — but 
there was no person in sight, from whom the distressing sounds 
could come. It was evidently puzzling ! 

At last he saw, a matter of a hundred yards or so before him, an 
ass hobbling, and smoke faintly curling through the hedge. 

The ass appeared as though growing out of the bank, the 
foreparts of its body being out of view, but as Horatio drew nearer, 
the cause of this was discovered. 

Although the lane appeared an unbroken level on each side, yet 
from some cause in its original formation, impossible now to account 
for, there was an angular recess, in which a gipsy's tent was pitched, 
and the ass formed part of the encampment. 

This camp — the home of a gipsy family — was nothing more than 
the cover taken off the cart, with a dirty brown cloth at one end 
pinned to the ground, the other end being left exposed as an entrance 
to its inhabitants. A fire of dry sticks was burning between this 
and the hedgebank, with a three-legged pot hanging from a tripod 
formed of three stout sticks, forked at the top, and in the said pot a 
meal was cooking. 

It was from underneath this primitive dwelling that the sounds of 
wailing came. 

Horatio no sooner noticed this than he \^alke(SLU^\j^>Jsifc\K^Q^ 
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purpose to discover what was amiss, when his progress was stopped 
by the angry bark and grinning teeth of a savage mongrel. As 
Horatio made no attempt to force a passage by the goardian cur, he 
happily contented himself with barking and did not bite. His noise 
however brought out a dark skinned female, upon whose face 
distress was plainly pictured — it was* from her the voice of crying 
had come. 

Horatio spoke kindly to her — " Why do you cry, my gipsy 
friend ? " he asked. 

" Oh, sir, I fear my little son is drowned. He went away, sir, a 
good while ago. His father is at the fair, and none are here but 
these small children and a new-bom babe not twelve hours old. 
The night is coming on, but my child comes not ; I fear some ill has 
happened but cannot leave my tent to seek him." 

" Then dry your tears," said Horatio, " and I wUl seek the boy. 
My human sister, I know what sorrow is and feel for you with a 
brother's sympathy and love ; but say where did you leave the boy." 

'* I did not leave him, sir, he went away this morning to gather 
reeds and rushes from the brook to me^id chairs with. The place is 
very dangerous, and he must have fallen in : he is very little, sir." 

" Your bodily weakness, my poor friend, exaggerates your fears. 
I know the brook well ; 'tis far more likely he has met with other 
children and is playing with them. Hope for the best till I come 
back again." 

It was as Horatio had hoped. The boy, a little fellow of some 
five years, or barely, was playing at " bandy " with some larger boys ; 
a heap of large rushes, lay by the brookside near him, which 
he had gathered. It was an ugly place for so young a child to be 
entrusted alone on such an errand, and the gipsy mother might well 
fear. 

He had just passed the place where the stile is fixed, which leads 
near the moat to Honeysuckle Cottage, leading the little truant 
carrying his bundle in his hand, when he met the widow woman 
who attended, to his house, and stayed a moment to speak to her» 
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It was just at this moment, then, that the Colonel handed 
Emmeline over this stile into the same lane, and while she was 
adjusting her dress after descending, the Colonel observed Horatio. 

'' See, there," said he, ** is that mysterious man again, in his huge 
cloak. Whom does he speak to ? " 

** 'Tis the widow woman, doubtless," answered Emmeline, " that 
cleans his cottage, whom Kitty Johnson spoke of." 

Sut Horatio and the gipsy boy had now turned the angular 
recess in the lane, and was lost to sight. The widow woman 
courtsied low as she passed the Colonel and his daughter. The 
latter spoke to her. 

** Pardon me, good dame," said she, "nor think me rude in speak- 
ing to you ; but do you not sometimes go out to assist in cleaning ? " 

** Yes, ma'am," said the widow. 

*' We are new comers in the village, and need a helping hand 
sometimes ; can you spare a day a week ? " 

*' The widow would be too glad of employment," she said. But 
Enomeline had a ruder question still to put, though she put it in 
anything but a rude manner. *' Do not think me over curious," she 
said, ''who is that gentleman in a cloak that just now turned 
the comerwith a boy and bundle? The village people think him mad !" 

*^ Mad ! " exclaimed the woman, ** who calls him mad ? I wish 
all Woodbee were mad — if he is." 

" Don't misunderstand me, good dame," said Emmeline, / do not 
think him so, and therefore, perhaps imprudently, asked you." 

Now the promise of a day's "charring" weekly, prevented any 
angry feelings in the minds of the widow ; beside which, the gentle 
manners of Emmeline were encouraging to her natural garrulity. 

"I do not know his name," replied dame Wilton, "but I can 
Touch he is not mad. Oh ! but for him, myself and little children 
would be starving in the poorhouse, or driven to a parish far firom 
here. 'His generous heart has melted with the t&le of my misfor- 
tiines; and his liberal hand has fed and clothed them; and sure/' 
said fihe, '' this is a most unkind village to call him mad." 
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" But do not let this trouble you, good woman," said the Colonel^ 
"my daughter was not wise to mention it." 

" Oh, sir, I know it well ! " exclaimed the widow, " 'tis no new 
thing to me ; but he is so diflferent to most men that there is no 
wonder. My children are almost his sole companions — ^he buys them 
clothes— he talks to them by the hour — tells them never to keep 
company with bad boys — teaches them to read — and they love him 
so much they hoard up his sayings as a miser hoards his gold. He 
is always so serious that we seldom see him smile; some hidden 
grief weighs upon his mind. Sometimes I think he is not mortal, 
but a gentle spirit clothed in mortal garments, that comes to earth 
to be a father to the fatherless." 

** Thank you, dame, for telling us this much," was Emmeline's 
answer. " Our name is Belmont. Perhaps you will call at the 
cottage opposite the moat, and say which day you will come to 
clean for us." 

The widow promised to call on the morrow, and climbed the 
stile on her way homewards. 

But while this little conversation was going on, the subject of it 
had gladdened the heart of the lonely gipsy woman , who, perhaps, 
under different circumstances, would have dried her tears, now 
the cause of them was removed ; would have given vent to passion and 
to blows upon the unkempt head of the young five year old. But 
in her body's weakness, she only felt a simple sense of gratitude for 
the^rs^ kindness she hd ever received from the white man, or the 
** house dweller," as their race calls us. 

It is true, we are apt to imagine that little feeling dwells in the 
heart of a gipsy. We scarcely think them human. They bring 
forth their offspring in a smoky tent, on the cold ground, or pro- 
tected by a scanty litter, and covered with dirty clothing. To 
hardship are they -born, and when passion rules them, hard words 
and harder blows are the not unfrequent lot of their children. But 
a mother is a mother in a gipsy's tent, or in a palace, and the 
unlooked-for kindnesQ in tlie so called miaanthroigical Horatio brought 
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forth a torrent of eloquent and impassioned expressions of gratitude 
that repaid him ten thousand times, and even charmed his sorrows. 
She had risen from her seat as she did so, and now stood exposed to 
sight out of the angular recess in which the tent was pitched. 

Horatio felt a kindred enthusiasm roused within him hy the gipsy 
woman's words, regardless of appearances, in no way thinliing of 
what she or others might think, did other eyes hehold him ; ho took 
the dark hand of his human sister — as he called her — within both 
his ; his cloak fluttering in the wind, as he answered her thanks. 

" I've done but what a brother man should do. Indeed, I went 
not far to find your son, yet in your untaught breast, I have touched 
a spring of real gratitude, deep, pure, and beautiful. It bursts 
forth from the heart a copious stream of rich expression. ]N'ow, 
had I come to you, as road overseers come, with hasty words, and 
bid you move your tent beyond the boundary of their brief 
authority, you would then have cursed me in your heart, and 
showered words of hatred thick upon me. And such is this poor 
nature, that we share ! The outcast and the learned, the high and 
low, that win our admiration or disgust, are friends or foes, by cir- 
cumstance." But the approaching footsteps of the Colonel and 
Emmeline were heard, and he could only add — *' But here come 
strangers, and I am in no mood to mingle with mankind '' — then, 
hastily putting money in her hand, with quicker steps than his 
usual pace, he departed. 

The Colonel and Emmeline had seen the stranger stand talking 
to the gipsy. Both had their inward thoughts of the matter. It was 
an unparliamentary position to be found in— a direct violation of the 
etiquette of life — a disregard of appearances, that neither could 
reconcile to strict propriety. The widow's account of this " angel in 
disguise " — and what their own eyes saw of him holding so tenderly 
the hand of a good-looking gipsy, were somewhat irreconcileable. 
Not that they had harboured uncharitable thoughts of his motives. 
He was there and seemed a greater mystery than before. 

The gipsy, as they passed her, looked confused axvd ^\v^^ ^\^^\!caa» 
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also was an unusual thing, wluch they could not fathom. They 
could not be supposed to know the new feelings of gratitude that 
were occupying her heart, or its cause. They simply wondered at 
the strange scene that had passed before their eyes, and went homa 
to dinner. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 



The Wobd is Felt — Lobb "Woodbeb in Love again. 

DHEEE was something, as I before said, in the preaching 
and living of the humble and pious Rector of Woodbee, 
that attracted the notice of the lord his patron, l^o 
matter what may be the cause of disquietude in a man, 
he is at all times more apt to listen to any promised relief, from 
whatever source, than one who is at his ease. Mr. Colbourne offered 
gratuitous relief to the broken and contrite heart. He promised in 
his Master's name rest to the weary. Joy to the mourner, if he 
mourned for sin. To all this Lord Woodbee had listened with but 
a hazy conception of his meaning ; but relief he wanted — ^rest of 
some sort he must have — and he consequently formed an acquaint- 
ance with the clergyman, and had in a measure made him aware 
of the source of his unhappiness. Colbourne dined frequently at the 
castle — ^more frequently than he would have dared to do, had the 
owner been in his accustomed spirits, surrounded by jolly com- 
panions, roystering, and drinking wine ; but there were'hopeful signs 
in the nobleman ; signs that gave hope to the rector that the most 
marked and influential member of his fold would yet '' truly repent 
and unfeignedly believe Christ's holy gospel." 

One day a footman from the castle had left his lordship's respects 
at the lectarjr, with a brace of birds, and^roxsMi'Vi^'WY^l^^^^^* 
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Colboume would wait upon him during the evening ; and of course 
Mr. Colboume did so. 

It was after the dinner hour his lordship and he sat talking on 
indifferent subjects, but it was very obvious there was something 
Woodbee wanted to say that he did not know how to begin upon. 
Colboume thought, because he desired, it might be upon the state 
of his mind. "We may well pardon the ambition the young rector 
felt to be a means of bringing a peer of the noble realm of old 
England into the true fold of Christ. 

" My lord, excuse me," the rector began to say, but his patron 
stopped him. '* Colboume," said he, ** don't *my lord ' me. I 
know it is proper to feel respect for rank, but you are now my chief, 
I may say, my only friend, your position, too, is no obscure one. 
€all me Woodbee please." 

This was said in such an unaffected and graceful way that was 
very grateful to the clergyman ; he was emboldened to say more 
spiritedly than he otherwise would perhaps what he had commenced 
saying; ** I do not wish to seem officious, yet I am often sad to see 
you so — possessed of fortune, title, and all things for which most 
men continuously sigh, yet I see plainly you are unhappy, and a 
constant gloom hangs over your spirit. 'Tis no idle wish that makes 
me seek its cause, but only that, as is my duty as a clergyman, I 
make seek its removal and offer words of consolation to you." 

This was likewise said with such a tone of genuine kindness that 
Lord Woodbee was evidently touched by it — a struggle notwithstand- 
ing was going on within him, between a desire to unbosom himself 
fully to his new friend, and the shame he felt in doing it. Before 
the rector came he had made a rough sketch of what he thought 
would be best to say to him, and now the moment had come it was 
entirely erased from his mind. He coloured deeply and felt em- 
barrassed, yet must say something. A failing nerve is a fearful 
thing, and his confusion made him say more that he meant to do. 

** Il*^.verend sir," said he, forgetting that if Colboume was to drop 
^^ my lord/' it was but consistent that he, too, should drop the title 
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of the clergyman. " Reverend sir, this is in part the reason why I 
asked the favour of your presence here this evening. Tour words 
in "VToodbee church often interest me. Tou speak of * rest,' and 
* peace ' that the worst of men may have for the asking — and have 
at once. The last to me the more necessary ; as I would gladly 
give a great deal of my wealth in exchange for peace. If I could 
undo the past, and feel as once I felt, I would gladly give the best 
farm on my estate." 

" Woodbee," said the rector, "the past cannot be recalled; and 
even if some particular transgressions could be revoked, it would 
not bring the peace that the gospel gives, to all those who embrace 
it firom the heart. The rest is caused by the pardon of every sin, 
whether counted great or small, and is granted freely to every one 
who feels the weight of it, and unfeignedly believes the record that 
Gk>d has given of His Son Jesus Christ." 

** As a rule I must believe you, Colboume, but not for me. I 
blush indeed to tell, my iniquity is unpardonable ! " 

"Never! never! — in God's name, never, my lord. 'Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall become as wool, and though they 
be red like crimson they shall be white as snow.' " 

"Thank you for your encouragement, but I cannot believe it. 
Listen. I blush, I say, to tell, that one in sacred garb, that accursed 
Stoneharte, assisted by a woman whose whole life is tutored to such 
deeds, did once ensnare me to betray a young and beautiful girl, that 
I would fain have married ; and her look of mortal anguish day and 
night pursues me ! " 

Mr. Colboume was shocked, as well he might be. "Woodbee, 
these words are startling ; but I see no reason why anybody thus 
should tempt you," said he. 

'' I was no doubt easily tempted, but it was so, as I tell you. 
This young Tom Stoneharte was aspiring to be some great person in 
the world's account, and looked to me to lend a helping hand ; but 
when he saw my heart fixed upon this girl, he thought the bubble 
would burst, and therefore played upon the e^ixm^ oi "^f^^ \.<^\^'^ 
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me on, to give possession without marriage rites ; and I, accustomed 
from a (ihild to lean too much upon liim, fell into the snare.'* 

** This revelation makes one sick at heart ! I knew not that such 
deeds were in the reach of aught but devils ! But it is a pleasure 
to find you have repented of them. As a preacher of the Cross it 
is mine to tell, repentance and true faith will lead to pardon, and 
you may find it." 

"How can I know that my repentance is true? "What is true 
faith ? " asked the unhappy nobleman. 

It is not in my province, as a chronicler of these events, to repeat 
all the wise and true replies of the godly man to these inquiries. 
He was for an hour or more turning over the leaves of his pocket 
Mble, and pointing out the various places where the lord, his friend, 
might find suitable promises; and then they both together knelt, 
and the rector prayed, that "that peace of mind which passes all 
understanding " might be the portion of the returning sinner. 

The nature of the young lord's feelings became changed very 
much after this interview. They were not ghostly and fearful 
visions that haunted him now ; he became, in a manner, broken in 
spirit. He wandered his grounds and prayed — ^yea, earnestly — but 
peace came not. 

In all the experiences of Mr. Colboume, in directing his flock, 
there was never such a case as this. His healing skill — ^his know- 
ledge of the "Word seemed at fault here. There were some 
peculiarities in the case that the ordinary remedies seemed to fail 
in meeting. He earnestly prayed still for his parishioner; and 
hoped, and wondered ! 

They were much together after this, the lord and the clergyman, 
and became firm and confidential friends. It was a necessity of 
"Woodbee's being to have some one to lean upon ; and it was better for 
him than the possession of ten thousand times the Woodbee rent-roll, 
that at this particular time such an enlightened and God-fearing 
man was at his elbow. A wicked companion now would have been 
his eternal ruin. The mind of t\ie lector was, however, painfully 
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affected by an observation made, or rather a conversation opened, by 
his noble friend abont this time. It wounded him in a tender part, 
and cast a shadow over his own spirit. 

It affected him in two ways — touching him on a point personal 
to himself, the nature of which will hereafter appear ; and also 
because it betrayed a want of that enlightenment in the mind of the 
mourner, looking, as he evidently was, away from that one source of 
peace, where, and where only, it can truly be found, to a source that 
never can supply it. 

But I must detail the conversation a little. Lord Woodbee spoke. 

" I think, Colbourne, that I have discovered what would turn 
my mind from the distress that haunts me, and fill the void in my 
bosom with a pleasant occupant. I have lately met with a most 
lovely girl, a stranger to this village, newly come, and if report and 
xny observations are not astray, her mind is as lovely as her face is 
fair. Her name is Belmont. I've crossed her pathway often, and 
I have met her with her father. Both are reserved, the maid 
especially; a proper pride, or modesty excessive, steps between 
herself and converse with me. I left my card with them, but they 
replied not; yet I know she is not wanting proper confidence to 
speak with others.'' 

" But, "Woodbee, this is not in the Book," said the rector, " no 
creature however good or beautiful — and she is no doubt a creature 
of surpassing charms — can give true peace to a mourning sinner." 

** Mistake me not, Colbourne ; 'tis not the peace you mean I seek 
from her ; yet, if I am not mistaken, she is a real christian ; and in 
her society, disburdened of the cankering care that haunts me, we 
may together find this pease." 

"Beware, "Woodbee, of wandering from the Book; 'tis from 
Ck)d's mercy alone, humbly and believingly relied on, that lasting 
happiness can be found. Pardon my plainness." 

" My friend be plain, it cannot now offend me, yet there is some- 
thing seems to tell me that if I could win her love it would change 
the current of my painful thoughts. 1 canxio\. ^^dkii\i<^x ^•wt^\s\i\.'V 
know that you can. Will you introduce m© to "iiet feScvstV* 
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" As yon wish it, "Woodbee, I will. I am well acquainted with 
them. She takes the girls' Bible class at the Snnday school, and is 
a diligent seeker to do good." 

" Who are they, Colbonme ? " 

" On the subject of their preyious history they say but little. 
They seem in easy circumstances ; and, from what I know of them, 
I am certain they have moved in a much higher rank of life than 
they now occupy." 

" I thought so too ; there is something very aristocratic in the 
white-haired father — a Colonel he is called." 

The conversation led to this definite result. The nobleman, 
fearing that his motives might be misunderstood, wished to call at 
Honeysuckle Cottage in company with the rector, as a guarantee of 
his honest intentions, and plainly ask the Colonel's consent to 
formally woo Emmeline. It was a singular resolve, but his mind 
was in a singular state ; his nature was singular, and this is why he 
so resolved. 

But although the young clergjrman readily consented to assist his 
friend — a friend to whom he owed so much — ^yet it was a heavy 
cross to take up. He was himself a ''man of like passions with 
ourselves," although those passions were under proper control ; and 
had formed a pretty strong notion of the state of his own feelings in 
reference to Emmeline. She was beautiful and she was good, 
possessed a well-balanced mind, and cultivated tastes, and the rector's 
position being now comfortable, with a clear eight hundred per annum, 
and surplice fees, he saw no reason why he should not court a more 
intimate acquaintance with one so well qualified to assist him in doing 
the duties of his parish, and bless him with that holy love that the 
mind of a good man will ever crave for. But this acknowledgment 
of his friend was a blow to his hopes. Even although she should 
personally prefer him to the dangerous rival, did not the claims of 
gratitude forbid that he should propose to one who had rejected his 
patron ? And would it not break for ever the influence he had over 
Lord Woodbee, and dispel the ho^e he still cherished of bringing 
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him into the fold, should he become a successful rival in the field of 
love ? He had not given to Miss Belmont the slightest hint of the 
state of his feelings towards her ; and now he would strive to banish 
her image &om his mind. She should not, nor any other being if he 
could help it, know it now. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 




A CflTJKCHYAjo) Scene. 

jHE daily visits to the home of his late friend, Edward,, 
was not the only employment of the lonely Horatio. 
True, it was now his own house, and all the income 
that supported it in its owner's lifetime was his ; and 
the visits there, were a portion of his duty. He had left the old 
servant and his wife in possession, and allowed them their old 
wages to take care of it, until a definite course of life should be 
determined on. Beside this, he had a daily occupation in teaching 
widow "Wilton's children ; and, perhaps unwisely, inasmuch as it fed 
the sorrow of his heart, he was accustomed to walk the churchyard, 
near his cottage home, and meditate at the tomb of his friend. The 
affections of mankind are not often as strong as his were, and where 
they are, it is but seldom that it is the misfortune of the possessors 
of such affections, to have them locked up in one solitary friend. 
Edward's death was a melancholy one, the last passing scene of 
which was deeply engraved upon the soul of the bereaved Horatio. 
"Would his spirit come and converse with him in secret whispers — 
leaving an influence which should be felt upon the mind, without 
the medium of sight or sound? It might be so. Listen to the 
Strang man's heart coAversing, as he trode the churchyard. 
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" Wrapped in my cloak— I still the world defy ; my classic cloak 
liides all my sorrows here! Oh, world, to me unknown, and I to 
thee! — thy selfish customs, and thy outward show; so much 
exacted, and So little given. Why do I fly from thee, and live 
alone? I never injured, ever pitied, man. Is it that I find no 
kindred spirits amongst the sons of men, to sympathize with those 
strange thoughts I ever entertained of human life, its duties and 
its wrongs. It must be so, for Edward Dunn I loved. My more 
than brother — ^my departed friend, since human nature found a part 
in thee ; 1*11 love my kind, and hope for brighter days. My friend> 
my friend, Horatio lives in sorrow. I watch the tomb, and plant 
the spring flower there, that holds thy slumbering clay. But 
where art thou ? Oft in my fancy do I bring thee near, and hear 
thy spirit's whisper to thy friend. I wait impatient for the welcome 
hour that yet shall bid my beating pulse be still, and bid me 
join thee." And, with; thoughts like these treasured in his bosom, 
wrapping his cloak still closer round him, he leaned upon the tomb. 

It was not often that he gave way to feelings to such an extent as 
this. It was his darkest hour. 

At other times he combated his grief manfully, and asked himself 
to what purpose he should employ those talents his Master had com- 
mitted to his care. He had almost made up his mind to leave the 
painful scenes, and trust to Providence to show him what path he 
should enter on; the shrinking of his sensitive nature from the 
battle of life had for time unmanned him. 

He was not unobserved as he leaned upon that tomb. Other 
acquaintances of ours had seen him in the distance, and I must take 
a step or two backward to tell of them. It need not be any great 
marvel that so strange a character had awakened the curiosity of the 
whole village. Some thought him mad, as I have said. With 
Woodbeeans as a class I have little to do, but our friends the Belmonts 
in particular, in their cottage home had often conversed about him. 
With Emmeline he was a " sorrow stricken mourner for some cause 
unknown ; " with the Colonel " the mysterious man with, a Ux^ 
cloak.'' 
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The Colonel in his playfulness, for—forgetful of, or, more probably, 
weaned by his loving daughter from Woodland, he had become 
playful — had often twitted Emmeline upon the interest she took in 
this stranger. .He was only to her as a poem, imread by others, but 
to her a poem which she could read but not write. On this day in 
particular, as they bent their way to the place of sepulture for all 
the Woodbeeans, the Colonel was bent on mischief. 

** How is it Emmeline, your steps so oft incline to this old church- 
yard, with its sombre yews that feed on death ? Has that strange 
man taken hold upon the heart that seemed so steeled to soft impres- 
sions, when the rich and gay hare sought to woo thee ? If this 
thing is marked by our new neighbours, they will think you mad, as 
they think he is." 

**0f what concern is that to Emmeline Belmont? The erring 
judgment of an erring world she holds of slight account They 
cannot read the mighty thoughts that struggle in the mini — too big 
for utterance in this same stranger, that make him thus a madman in 
their eyes. Can he be mad who dries the widow's tears ? Or he 
insane who stills the orphan's cry ? " 

''Aye!" said the Colonel, " but what of the gipsy?" 

'* We must not be uncharitable ; his holding her hand may be a 
part of his mysterious nature, and mean no harm," said Emmeline. 

''And there he is," said the Colonel, " upon that tomb he leans. 
He may have lost a friend, or some sweet maid to whom his heart 
was given, and she lies buried there." 

"Let us not break his solitude; or seek thus to disturb the 
privacy of grief," said Emmeline, offering to turn again, as the 
walk they were in led by the tomb on which Horatio leaned. 

" Say, rather, what you often say," replied the Colonel, " ' let us 
weep with those who weep,' and make our tears commingle with 
his own. Stay here, my daughter ; I will go to him." 

" Will it not be thought intruding, papa? " 

" I hope not, Emmeline ; I will try to behave myself." was the 
response; and leaving Emmeline to walk gently down a forked path 
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that led to a different part of the churchyard, he walked up to the 
mourner. He approached very near ere the sound of his footsteps 
on the hard gravel aroused the strangef from his reverie. He 
looked up at last, and wrapping his cloak more closely round his 
person again, essayed to go. 

The Colonel overtook him, and their eyes met. Taking off his 
hat respectfully, his snowy locks were swayed by the wind; with 
his disengaged hand pointing towards them as he spoke, with a 
gentle voice, and evident emotion, a tear — small indeed, but like a 
sparkling gem, fell upon his breast — "Young man, let these gray 
hairs form, my excuse for thus intruding in an officious way upon 
you. I am a stranger here, and so, rumour tells me, you are. 
Trouble brought me hither ; and I have thought a similar experience 
is yours — let us be acquainted." 

** Old man," said Horatio, "your words of kindness would forbid 
my anger ; but I ask you, is it wise to seek companionship with one 
you know not ? How can you tell the griefs that centre here ? I 
am too sensitive, and if rude words should stir my sorrows, through 
not knowing them, the weight that bears me now well nigh to earth, 
a stricken soul, would surely crush me. Thy words of well-meant 
love might cause a tempest — yea, a hurricane — to sweep across a 
nature well nigh desolate, and bare its roots ! Or, yet again, a tone 
of saddest melancholy would quite remove my reason from the seat 
where now she sits unsteady." 

"But listen kindly to me but one moment, sir," replied the 
Colonel, " I will not ask you what your sorrows are, I have not 
lived so long and not perceived that troubles visit all. My own are 
great; I early lost the partner of my life; my eldest born and only 
son I laid to moulder in the tomb ; my only brother died, far, far 
away upon the battle field, and now, in time of age, the mansion I 
was born in and in which I always lived, is taken from me, and a 
humble home is all I call my own. Yet I bear against the rolling 
tide of sorrow, and I find that time and meek submission ever bring 
their consolations. We were sent to this world to bear mlafQtt\j.\i<2i^ 
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— seek your fellowmen, and lose your grief in acts of love to those 
who sujffer with yon." 

" Sir — venerable friend — my heart is not a stone ; thank you for 
these monitions, I shall soon be gone from hence to seek my post of 
duty." 

" But go not yet," the Colonel said ; " honour me with your 
friendship, I live almost alone. Oh, could you find, as I have done, 
one of the gentler sex with ever-trusting heart to heal your woes ! " 

He said this in the innocency of his mind, without any other 
thought than gratitude for his own experience, but the brow of the 
young man darkened; he thought the Colonel commonplace— a 
matchmaker perhaps. , 

" Stranger, forbear, you have touched the source of my deep 
sorrow. "Name not woman to me ; her wiles have slain my friend." 

"Elame not the sex for the wanton deeds of one." But it was 
plain he was losing ground with the " man in the huge cloak." 

** There lies my friend," he said, "the noblest of mankind, whose 
end was hastened by a woman's wiles." 

" My friend, I well perceive you think you have good cause for 
these complaints, but hear my explanation. Could you but know 
how one of this same sex has proved to me the niainstay of my hope 
and consolation, you wduld then modify your strictures." 

" I'm wrong, my friend," said Horatio, " wrong as you read me, 
but you read me wrongly ; but, oh, sir, leave me now, your kind 
words prove too much for me. I will see you again at some not 
distant day." 

"Here is my card," said the Colonel, "call if you, can this 
evening, or at latest to-morrow ; I wish you well." 

Horatio thanked him again. The Colonel's appearance, his tone 
of voice, found an echo within his lonely bosom, and with a friendly 
farewell, he left him to join his daughter. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 



Unexpected Calls — A Noble Ofpee Befused. 

JOEATIO called the same evening upon the Colonel. A 
bright fire was burning in the small room ; I do not 
know what name they gave this room, but it was a cosy 
apartment, behind the principal pariour, or drawing- 
room proper. Had it been daylight you could have seen the yard, 
and orchard ; but although the dinner was scarcely over, when he 
called, being winter, the blind was down, the curtains were drawn, 
and the fire burned cheerfully. The Colonel was much surprised, and 
more pleased, at the promptitude, the unexpected promptitude, of 
the stranger's call. When the servant announced his name, it was 
simply " Horatio," who wished to see the '* Colonel," alone, for a 
few moments. The card was " Colonel Belmont," that he had given 
the stranger. 

It will no doubt surprise the reader, too, as well as our friends at 
the cottage, that he should have called in a few hours only after 
he h^d received his invitation, but the explanation is this: no 
sooner had he left the kind-hearted Colonel, than his heart smote 
him with a morbid idea, that he had not behaved well to him. He 
could not define to himself why he thought so, or what he had said, 
that he ought not to have said, in that interview ; that made him 
fear he had not reciprocated, so fully as he should have done^ well- 
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ment kindness ; and that he might sleep the more soundly upon his 
pillow, he called to apologize, and to make things ** square." 

"Unkindly,'' said the Colonel, ''nay, my young friend, no word 
you spoke, nor anything you did, or left undone, could I construe 
tmkind, I only hope you forgive my impudence in speaking to you, 
that's all." 

With such a generous nature, the very fact of an apology from 
Horatio, won his admiration, and the subject was dismissed. They 
spoke on matters in general, about Woodbee, about college, about a 
few other things, when the Colonel pressed Horatio much to join 
Kiss Belmont in the drawing-room, but he only took up his hat to 
go. Had he prolonged his stay now, his mind would have begun 
to fear he had trespassed upon kindness, and no persuasions could 
prevail upon him to do so. 

This little incident wonderfully cheered the spirits of the 
Belmonts 5 their conversation afterwards was of a lively character. 
The Colonel sat beside the drawing-room fire, in his easy chair, 
rubbing the back of one hand with the inside of the other. 
Emmeline was employed with a frame of needlework, but she could 
work and talk. 

" I often think," she said, changing the subject, "in my silent 
hours, of those occurrences that brought us here ; of that poor girl 
that once lived in this house. The tale was sad, papa, her mother 
told." 

" The tale was sad, but this world's history is but a volume of sad 
tales, a little mixed with brighter deeds, and some of darker hue. 
Lord Woodbee little thinks we know so much, or he would not seek 
to make advances to us." 

" I am glad, papa, you don't think as you once did of worldly 
great ones." 

It is said "It never rains but it pours," nevertheless it only 
mizzles sometimes. "Talk of a certain person, and he will sure 
to appear," is said too, and though like the former, liable to many 
exeeptionB, it does sometimes happen so. 
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It was nearly eight o'clock on a January evening when the knocker 
was heard to sound with an aristocratic rapping. This hour is late 
for a village, and the noise unexpected at the cottage. Had Horatio 
come back again ? He is a strange man, and who else could it be ? 
Not long was suspense to be borne, the servant, with a pale visage 
and a perceptible astonishment, announced the arrival of "Lord 
Woodbee and the Eev. W. Colboume." 

"We have dared," said the clergyman, "to make a friendly call 
upon our neighbours and parishioners." 

The Colonel and Emmeline rose as they entered, and the former 
requested them to be seated. 

When people have an object in view, they may commence a long 
way off, but they naturally drift into it. Lord Woodbee took it as 
unkind that they had not acknowledged the efforts he had made to 
form a visiting acquaintance with them. " It would be so charitable," 
he said, " where Mends are few." 

The Colonel was rather an awkward hand at playing a part. He 
could have told the nobleman in a straightforward way that he did 
not want to be on terms of intimacy with him, but this would have 
been impolitic. He made, however, allusion to the different walks 
of life in which they travelled, and begged to be excused for his 
remissness. 

" I will not cloak my motive for a closer friendship with you, 
Colonel Belmont," said the nobleman, "for I have a motive, an 
object much thought of, and to convince you that that motive is a 
proper one, I have come in open manner with the rector, whose well- 
known virtues form a guarantee of my good faith. Will you permit 
me, sir, to say that my desire is to gain your daughter's hand, and 
to share my title and my fortune with her." 

" My lord, my daughter is a woman now, and knows the means 
that lead to happiness better than I." 

" Oh no, papa, that is not kind to leave it to me to answer Lord 
Woodbee." 

" Hiss Belmont," said the rector, " unto me has b^^ii. ^orcA^si^^Oafc 
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nature of his passion by my lord, and as a minister of tmth that 
strives to do his duty truly, I must say that I believe it pure." 

" Keverend sir, I have no wish to grieve Lord "Woodbee or your- 
self, but still I must^say that this suit is hopeless." 

" If she is engaged to another in any way I will not urge it," 
said Woodbee. 

" It is not that, my lord," observed the Colonel, rather bluntly 
'' but she has heard some dreadful things of you." 

" I will not deny that my unthinking youth was led astray, but 
after-thought has brought repentance deep to after days, and that 
she has not heard." 

" Do not," said the clergyman, " bring before a penitent man, by 
unkind mention of the past, those deeds that cannot be recalled. I 
must believe, by often converse in private with Lord Woodbee, that 
his repentance is sincere and deep." 

Lord Woodbee would have left now, but as Mr. Colboume and 
Emmeline were talking he could only stand, hat in hand, and listen. 

" 'Tis farthest from my wish," she was saying, in answer to the 
Tector's last observation, *^ but I have thought of many things from 
childhood, and repentance is one thing that I often ponder over." 

" Kepentance," said the rector, " is sorrow for the past, with true 
amendment of the future life, and such I hope Lord Woodbee's is.'' 

In the natural course of things theyTwould now have parted, but 
A theological discussion is a ^oint at which some people cannot well 
leave off. The rector saw by the expressive countenance of Miss 
Belmont that she either demurred to his definition in general, or 
doubted the sincerity of his patron in particular, so he wished her 
to speak out. Neither he nor 'Woodbee doubted that an alliance 
with a peer would be acceptable to persons in the comparatively 
humble sphere in which the Belmonts moved, and he had the 
further wish to satisfy Miss Belmont that, whatever Woodbee had 
been, he was now a different man. "Is it not your opinion that 
repentance is as I define it. Miss Belmont? " 

"J am not a divine," she said, aome-sAi^Vi ^xOdX:^^ " «syi it' would 
be preeumptive perhaps to diffei tiom otl^ -^^ 
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" I know your miad is well-informed, Miss Belmont, what is 
yonr opinion ? " 

"Deem me not forward, if I deign to speak doubtfully of this 
yonr definition of true repentance, for it is a thing so mighty in its 
nature that it sends a thrill of deeper joy through angel hearts : 
they strike with louder and with sweeter touch their golden lyres, 
and their melodious voices warble new hymns to welcome its first 
news on high. Immortal gladness then becomes more glad. While 
to that human heart, who thus repents and humbly trusts his God, 
a peace is given past its own comprehension. * 'Tis sorrow for the 
past,' I heard you say, 'amendment for the future.' It is more. 
Where there is sorrow for the evil done, there will be restitution. 
Would you say a man, enriched by some gigantic fraud upon his 
neighbour, and still tightly held his ill-gotten gain, while his 
neighbour starved, yet felt remorse, and for the future lived free 
firem his previous deeds, and robbed no more, is his repentance? 
Nay, until he gives his neighbour back his goods, the utmost groat 
that he has power to give, no augel harp will sound its heavenly 
notes, or peace of mind possess his selfish heart." 

"I grant this fully," replied the clergyman, "but how can this 
bear upon Lord Woodbee's case." 

There was an evident reluctance in the mind of Emmeline to 
reply; the answer would be painful. But as though a strange 
power came over her — ^was it inspiration, or was it the effect of 
that elasticity of feeling caused by the spritely converse of a 
previous hour? Or was it with a hope to set Lord Woodbee right 
upon a point touching his immortal welfare ? I cannot tell you ; 
but a gleam, as of heavenly lustre shone upon her countenance, and 
with a pointed and eloquent pronunciation upon her tongue, while 
her hearers were spell-bound and almost breathless with astonish- 
ment, she delivered her own soul: "Within this cottage once a 
maiden lived, her mother's only one, her life! her joy! What is 
she now ? An exile, broken hearted, with every tender tie most 
rudely snapt; her bonea must lie at last faiitom\JcL\a^"Wi^^'^V^\j^ 
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rest her father's hones. Her dearest right — a woman's stainless 
name — for ever gone I Who made her thus — and knows that she is 
such, not hy his power to win, hut by base arts to yirtaous minds 
unknown ? 'Twas this same Lord Woodbee ! And yet he talks of 
repentance ! Holy word ! Oh ! did he truly repent, he then would 
seek to bring his victim back to honour's path, while he has power 
to do so." 

" What ! " said Lord Woodbee, when the spell was loosed, " would 
you have me wed her thus disgraced, and bring aU men's reproach 
upon me ? " 

" Disgraced by whom, my lord? Oh ! were you but a man, with 
but one spark of honour in your heart, upon your head would fall 
the just reproach of your own doings ; yea, between reproach andi 
Bella Lee, your arm would be lift up, and your name shield hex. 
Until you have done this, speak not of sorrow for your past errois. 
No peace of mind for you, or but the peace consonant with loA 
feeling ; and, at last, when in the balance of stem justice weighed,, 
your character proclaimed, will shew that word that made great 
Babylon's proud despot's knees to tremble on his throne — the- 
dreaded Tekel — ^ Thou art weighed in the balance and found want 
ing,' plainly written there." 

"Emmeline," said the father, "you speak too strongly;" and' 
turning, with visible consternation to the wondering clergyman and: 
the abashed peer, he made humble apology, for the strong language 
of his daughter ; " which," said he, " is owing to strong feelings . 
on the subject introduced." 

The peer, however, spoke, . though the rector was silent. 
'* Blame her not," said he, ** I see a secret now, I did not see. 
Her words though sharp, have probed my wound. I may have yet 
to thatk her, and though a widely straying, deeply sinful man, 
may yet be found worthy of your friendship." 

They understood each other better after this and : parted . 
friendly. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 



Pleasant Days. 

IT was not one night's rest that restored the equanimity 
of Miss Behnont's mind, after delivering herself of the 
burden of her thoughts, to the destroyer of ill-fated 
Isabella Lee. Her father blamed her rather harshly for 
meddling with other people's business, and she herself felt anything 
but comfortable in the retrospection of her plain dealings. It is 
painfid to a feeling mind to cause pain even to those who deserve it. 
And what must Mr. Colbourne think of her? He was a great 
&T0urite of Miss Belmont's ; she admired him as a sound preacher 
and a consistent living clergyman. 'Aow came she to say the words 
die had said ? It does not seem reasonable that she should deliver 
such connected sentences, or follow such a train of reasoning, so 
apposite to the case, on the spur of the moment, too. They were not 
uttered on the spur of the moment. The circumstances were all 
known to her — the misery of Miss Lee, and the supposed penitent 
state of Lord Woodbee, even better than they were to his confidant, 
Mr. Colbourne. She had thought the matter over, and the advances 
he had before made towards a more intimate acquaintance with 
them, prepared her for some proposals, good or bad, from Lord 
Woodbee. This fully accounts for what otherwise seems so impro- 
bable. The unpleasant sensations soon wore off, the MeudL^ 
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parting of Lord Woodbee, the consdoosness of having said no more 
than she believed to be strictly trae, consoled her, and she forgot, or 
forgave herself, the unseemliness of a maiden saying it. 

This momentary irritation passed. ** The lines " now feU to the 
Belmontsin '^ pleasant places;" they began to think they had a 
^' goodly heritage " of happy experience. Horatio, althougb deter- 
mined to leave Woodbee in a few days, had become a frequent visitor 
at the cottage, and a pleasant companion. To any one possessing a 
gay turn of mind, fond of frivolous amusements, he would have 
been a bore — an unwelcome guest ; but he was getting cheerful, 
more so every day. They had found out pleasant spots round 
Woodbee, and took their daily and their favourite walks together. 
To these theriB was a trifling drawback in the huge cloak in which 
Horatio was enveloped. Miss Belmont delighted in his conversation, 
and this was mutual ; but she could not hold his arm, nor could he 
help her over a stile with gracefulness, because of this cumbersome 
and inconvenient cloak I 

Nevertheless, they could talk, and it was a source of much surprise 
to both of them that their ideas should flow in such familiar chan- 
nels. Could they read each other's thoughts, that favourite illus- 
trations, common objects that had been long occupying the bosom of 
the one should be introduced by the other as familiar ideas ? Horatio 
would wonder when Emmeline expressed opinions upon passing 
objects, where could she have learned them?— they were his own 
opinions, and Emmeline, too, would wonder at the like thing in him. 
Had they met before ? If so, where ? Not in person certainly, for 
Horatio had never been at Woodland ; and she had never mingled 
in society anywhere else. 

Horatio's arrangements having been completed to leave Woodbee 
soon, and the attachment formed by himself and the Colonel for 
each other, being sensibly felt by each, it required no pressing invi- 
tations from the latter to secure our friend's company to dinner, and 
to spend the evening afterwards at the cottage, for the few days yet 
remaining. 
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There was no lack of topics to converse upon. Each in the last 
few weeks or months had passed through disappointments and sad 
experiences. Horatio told the Colonel much of his acquaintance 
with Bdward— -his love for him — ^his death ; and the Colonel told of 
his fjEunily honours-~of his life at Woodland — the romantic story 
that deprived him of the Grange ; and Emmeline would play upon 
the piano. What a powerful influence over the mind has well 
executed music. It as an influence, divines would say, that 
evaporates quickly, and leaves a void behind. That it moves upon 
many in their congregations, and like the enchantment of David's 
harp upon the mentally deranged Saul, lifts them above the evil 
spirits that possess them, for a time^ that the power of eloquence 
has the same effect, and hearers delude themselves in consequence 
into the belief that this excitement is religion. ^'A serpent 
charmed," they say, "is a serpent still." Perhaps, all this is true, 
too true^ But I am not speaking of 9i.religiou% influence, I speak of 
the soothing power — ^the elevating effects, upon a well regulated 
mind, of the sweet strains of music. Emmeline's piano was of a flue 
tone, and she played well. Her voice was rich and sweet, as she 
sung the simple songs of innocence, or sacred pieces of a social 
character. 

Horatio would recline upon the lounge, conversing with the 
Colonel, relapsing, may be, occasionally, into his grave and 
melancholy mood, when the notes would awake him. Once, when 
Miss Belmont played and sang a simple song, now old fashioned, 
and out of place with the daughters of fashion, he was affected 
strongly — 

" There is a place in childhood that I remember well." 

The air — ^the words were well remembered, for his mother had 
often sung to him that very song. It was ended, and Horatio rose 
and walked towards the instrument, "Miss Belmont," said he, 
" may I ask a favour ? " 

" Oh, certainly, sir," she replied, " what is \t*J" 

ff Wllljrou sing that song again?" 
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Emmeliney gratified by the reqneit, sang it sweeter than befine. He 
stood by her side while she did so, beating time with his finger, and 
taming over the mnsic for her, and when she had finished, with his 
eyes steadily fixed npon hers, repeated his gipsy experiment, by 
taking her hand in both his, as though unconsciously, and t^^^nlr^ 
her from the bottom of his heart. 

** Will you now," said he, ** gratify me once more by again 
singing the sacred piece that you played before. It pleases me more 
than anything I OTor heard, and it is new to me." 

" Which do you mean, sir? " 

•' Charity." 

And she sang that exquisite piece of Glover's — 

** Meek and lowly, pure and holy — 
Chief among the bles9^d Three." 

Thanking her again, he soon said good night, and walked, home to 
his solitary cottage, to relieve the widow, who kept guard therCi 
with a lighter heart than he had known since the illness of Edward. 

To the now — as in her early days at Woodland Grange — eventleBS 
life, such employment, and such society were indeed pleasant to 
Miss Belmont ; but they were to be brief, almost as the electric fiash, 
render! Dg the ensuing darkness apparently more dark. Her feelings 
towards this solitary man I cannot define, but her actions were 
simply those of a ministering angel to an otherwise disconsolate 
mourner. One more visit, and only one, would he have to make to 
the cottage, and then — in a few days at farthest — the ocean would 
roll between them ! 

Horatiahad declared his intention of seeking an entire chcmge of 
scene by travelling the continent of Euiope, and possibly crossing 
the Atlantic, ere he settled down to that path of duty Providence 
would open before him. 

To the common quality of mind, in every grade of human life, 
parting with a friend is a source of regret only to be measured by 
the pleasure his friendship affords \\.*, \)\x\.\a qt^^^Viq thinks — ^to one 
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irho can weigh the past, and speculate on the probable consequences 
of fhe parting upon the fature, it produces mingled and often 
appalling fears. Had Horatio continued a neighbour to the 
BelmontSy the mind of Emmeline would have looked in one direc- 
tion only, and to the accomplishment of one task, and that was his 
restoration to that happy state of mind — chastened doubtless, but 
with this difference — which had been interrupted or broken by the 
sudden lamented death of Edward Dunn. 

Miss Belmont sat alope after Horatio had spent his last evening 
with them. Her father had retired to rest at an early hour, and she 
Bat alone— her thoughts reverting to the immediate past, and to the 
uncertain future. 

" ! what a mystery is human life ! " she said to herself ; 
" and what a strange compound of good and ill are human beings, 
to those who closely watch thejever varying actions of their lives. I 
have studied my own self with keen research, and yet I know me not. 
And what a study, too, is this Horatio ; though I have lately heard; 
him ofben converse in freedom with my father, who has won an influ- 
ence over him that seems inexplicable, yet I see but little of the 
• mainspring of his heart. But," she added, to herself, ** never yet 
has human converse moved my soul to tenderness as his words move ; " 
and every incident since their first meeting was made to appear in 
retrospect before her. Then, the future — " On the morrow he leaves 
this Woodbee, to travel abroad, and probably mingle with society." 
It was not pleasant to her by any means. *' But why ? " she asked 
herself, " Why ? " Though she could not answer her own question 
dogmatically, tibiere were certain reasons she could emphatically 
admit — ^hicr companionship was agreeable, his conversation pleasing 
and profitable, and who would fill the vacant place his absence would 
oause in Wbodbee life ? Would the rector ? He was a favourite, his 
^ company agreeable, his conversation also good, but he had not the 
originality, nor the congeniality, of mind and of tastes with her own 
that Horatio had. And then should she ever see Horatio again? 
Supposing winds and waves were kind, tlieixMekTi^\i\^^^SkT\s:K.T&ssL^ 

]|2 
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than a fortnight old, and as his mind letomed to its natural quietude^ 
new tiesy new friendships would be formed, that would diminiBh his 
interest in them. What ? Where? And who would his new friends 
be ? And here a /doud, little as a man's hand at first, bnt gradually 
spreading over the horizon of the future, as she steadily contemplated 
it, brought chilly feelings to her mind. Would he, mingling with 
the world, and in continental society, learn its vices? That his life 
had been pure, she doubted not ; his forcible denunciations of Tice 
had been marked by her, who ever watched for this ; but she had a 
dread of the world, never having mixed with it. It was a possibility, 
though improbable — he was but young, and perhaps when the tension 
of his feeling returned to its former position, he might (as many 
others have done) fly to the opposite. She did not exactly fear that 
he would, but he might do ; and for such a man to learn vice, and 
become debased, lose his manhood's honour, as her fEivourite book 
expressed it, was a fearful possibility, even though improbable. To 
warn him would be unseemly, immodest. ' 

*' Nay," said she again to herself inwardly, " nay, but I will give 
my oft-read book to him to teach him truth, and win his upright 
mind to be a champion in the cause of manly virtue." 

No sooner thought of than done. Her cherished book, so full of 
moral purity — so true to nature — so filled with images of beauty, 
drawn from the simplest forms and laws in God's creation, with its 
good type, its gilt edges and gold clasp, was carefully enveloped and 
endorsed — 

HORATIO, 

A GIFT FBOM EMMELINE. 

Bather a forward action, a somewhat overstepping of the modesty 
of conventional life, you say, reader? Perhaps so; but Emmeline 
read nature in the primroses, buttercups, and dafibdils ; the hedge- 
rows, honeysuckles, and wild birds around her ; and knew no more 
(saving what she had read in books) of fashionable life than the 
denizen of the forest wilds. 
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** We thank you, sir," said Emmeline, " for coming to say *fare- 
^well;' but would it be impertinent to ask the plans you have 
formed to guide your future ? " 

"No plans at present," replied Horatio, "save that I seek a 
change to ceol somewhat the fever of my brain, ere I settle down to 
think upon a thing momentous as the cause to which my talents, be 
they great or small, shall be devoted." 

" To this I have advised," said the Colonel, " to well weigh over 
Ids likes, dislikes, and capabilities, and then decide." 

** The world is one vast vineyard," observed Emmeline, " where 
mankind were sent to labour with their hands or head ; and work 
in plenty may be found to do." 

**From earliest youth," remarked Horatio, "my brain has been 
at work with unremitting effort to attain wisdom and knowledge, 
but the genus man has been my study more than any book, and it 
presents such shades to every light that it bewilders me. No doubt 
in God's good time a path of usefulness will open to me." 

*' I," put in the Colonel, " as the offspring of a soldier, thought 
the army good. At this he shudders." 

" And shudder still," was the response ; " war may be good when 
justice wields the sword, defending right against oppression, but 
within my soul there is no sympathy with shedding blood." 

** The field of labour," said Emmeline, " is most extensive that 
calls to use the varied powers of man. The church, the forum, or 
the guild of trade, are also quite right when rightly followed with 
mind unsullied and with upright thought. Pear not ! the call for 
duty will be heard, and lay its claims upon you." 

** My nature," replied he, " has been wrapped of late in grief 
that bowed to its dominion every thought. I must now say 
farewell, and know not that we e'er shall meet again. It matters 
not — but yet believe me I shall ne'er forget the friendship of you 
both, or a sympathy so cheering to my heart." 

He gave his hand as he spoke to the Colonel, and shook it with 
much warmth of manner, when the chaise that was to take him ta 
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the nearest station drove up to the gate. He then tamed to 
Belmont — ^whose eyes were slightly dimmed by tears — and took ^ — ^er 
hand (as his custom seemed to be with the gentler sex) in both ^ fj^ 
and pressed it gently. ''Farewell, Miss Belmont. May I leave c^ne 
wish ? Be still the mainspring of your father's comfort upon ear^ftji^ 
and do not hastily have him.^^ 

Emmeline scarcely knew how to deliver the book| but it must le 
now or never. 

" Our friends are few, sir, now they will be one less. Will yon 
accept, as a memento of the pleasant hours we have passed in 
company with you, a book that 1 huve in this packet sealed ? It 
has been my loved companion till its words seem part of my nature; 
and perhaps, when ' oceans roll between us,' as you said, it may 
remind you of your Woodbee friendp." 

But Horatio was in one of his moody moments, he heard as thoii|^ 
he heeded not what she was saying; the packet was retained 
unconsciously, as he stepped into the carriage. 



/ 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 



Tek Exiles. 

• 

|UT what became of the poor exiles, the rained Isabella 
and her mother ? I hope my reader has sufficient com- 
miseration for their unhappy lot to have asked this 
question more than once — ^to turn over page after page, 
with some anxiety, to meet with them again. 

That I may, ;in part, supply this want — ^although many of the 
events in the history of the Belmonts yet to be chronicled took place 
before I alighted on their whereabouts, in order succinctly to detail 
their proceedings — I once more bring them before my readers. 

"We may suppose three or four years to have transpired since their 
sudden removal from the scene at Woodbee. It is not in a crowded 
town we find them. If they had been driven penniless and characterless 
from their home and the society amidst which they moved, as is 
often the case with the betrayed of earth's dishonourable sons, I 
might have had to descry their wan cheeks in some dark alley, 
choked with stench, smoke, and filth, striving to hide their shame^ 
and eke out a wretched existence by the pittance obtained with 
midnight toil ; stitching away the hours in unremunerating labour 
or possibly to have followed them to the haunts of sin. Virtuous 
minds do not willingly travel there, and had it so been, they would 
in all human probability have shared the fate o£ tho«A xmn^^xo^^sL^^ 
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thousands who perish annually in dark places — ^unknown, unwept 
But as Mrs. Lee had sufficient of this world's wealth, without the 
necessity of seeking for it, we light upon them on a hill overhanging 
a secluded valley, in the beautiful West of England, just far enough 
from the sea to escape the crowd of annual visitors and sea bathers 
who resort to the coast in quest of health or enjoyment. The village 
is much smaller than "Woodbee, and differently built. There is no 
castle or great house there — ^no proud noble or wealthy man of suf- 
ficient merits to extort worship from the country people, A church 
there is, of course, but it is unremarkable, being neither new nor 
old, pretty nor ugly, large or small. It is in all respects a mediocrity. 
It answers the object it was built for, notwithstanding — as a place 
to worship God in, or it may do, if minister and people have the 
dispositions to worship Him. The houses for the greater part are 
white, and are built principally upon the high banks on each side of 
the road, which is cut through the hill to reduce the ascent. The 
inhabitants have to ascend a flight of steps to their dwellings, round 
to the back parts of which the walk is very steep. 

Mrs. Lee's is a comfortable looking home ; there is a verandah 
over the front door, and the whole front of the house is clothed with 
a clustering jessamine, trained so as to miss, and not always to miss, 
the spaces in which the doors and windows are fixed. The garden 
behind is a square piece of land, hedged out of a field to the extent 
of fully half an acre, and is well stocked with herbs, fruits, fruit 
trees, and vegetables. 

. The lower end of the village stretches down into the vale — a space 
covered with grass, on which donkeys graze and children play — and 
near this green is the ** Mermaid," a large old-fashioned inn. 

Mrs. Lee is not known by this name here. When first they came 
they were dressing in deep mourning, and Isabella had the appear- 
ance of a widow. She adopted the name of Woodleigh, and the 
mother her maiden name of Hilton. It was their intention to live 
and die unknown, and be buried in the names they had adopted. 

I am not quite sure whether the little girl was bom to 
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Isabella at Excombe (the name of this little Tillage), after their 
arrival there, or whether they took this cottage afterwards ; but at 
the period of which I am now writing it was a little toddling pre- 
cocious thing, fond of playing with her nurse girl upon the green 
near the ''Mermaid.'' The name Isabella took may have been 
intended as a near approach to Woodbee, this child's father. 

They were accounted strange people by the inhabitants of the 
-village. They lived so very retired that even in church hours 
Xsabella always wore a fall that completely hid her face &om obser- 
Tation. ITeighbours called often at first to make their acquaintance, 
on which occasions Mrs. Hilton (as I now call her) always saw them 
lierself, and alone ; and though conducting herself with a frankness 
that precluded fault-finding, never gave them sufficient encourage- 
ment to call again. The village shop supplied most of their wants, 
and when new dresses were wanted they bought them £rom a 
distance. The village dressmaker was not employed; even their 
serving maids were hired by the lady with whom they originally 
lodged upon the coast, and Mrs. Woodleigh had an inner room to 
which she was accustomed to retire when any visitors called. 

These things were naturally puzzling to the inhabitants of 
Excombe. They were dubbed a *' mystery," and so keen was the 
desire to learn something of their history, that if the villagers had 
supposed that by sitting up day and night they could have made 
them out, they would have thought the time well employed. 

There was one, who more than all beside, was anxious to accomr 
plish this, or in someway get them to become more sociable, and he 
was the principal farmer in the place, who farmed the land behind 
their garden. He knew from the comfort in which they lived they 
were not without money, and he had been privileged beyond his^ 
neighbours, in getting a good view of Isabella's features. This was> 
quite unknown to herself, but it happened in this way. Mrs. 
Woodleigh was in her garden one July afternoon, intently observing 
a hive of bees under the hedge. The bees were gathering in a 
cluster round the mouth of the hive, as though they were about to 
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«warm. As thej were pets of Isabella's, she was detennined 
thej shonld not be lost for want of proper attention. It is an 
anxious time, as every one acquainted with their habits knows ; for 
if the queen bee should not be attracted by an unearthly noise and 
din — generally made by a key and a frying-pan — she may fly no one 
can guess whither, and take the whole kingdom of her subjects 
with her, to be found half a mile off, or lost to their owners 
altogether. 

She was looking at them anxiously, casting in her mined the 
probable time of their intended irruption ; but behind the hedge the 
robust young farmer was looking at her. It had like to have been 
written ** watching her with rapture," but this would have been 
untrue to the nature of many of his class ; nevertheless, he did watch 
her with an admiration which flred his bosom with as much 
enthusiasm as farmers generally feel — a bright and continuous 
flame, that lasted for more than a year ; and made him seek most 
devoutly to transfer the owner of that beautiful countenance to his 
own hearth and home. 

He called upon the mother often afterwards, upon some trifling 
errand or other. The ditch beyond the garden hedge in his field 
wanted cleaning, it was their business to see it done, but he called 
to ask if they '^ would take it amiss if his labouring man was set to 
do it? It would drain the water off so nicely, and repay him 
for the trouble and expense ; " and then there was a weak place or 
two in their hedge, and his cows might trespass, *^ might his man 
also repair them f " " Did they want a ladder to gather the apples ? " 
For all these repeated kindnesses, Mrs. Hilton thanked him, accepted 
his services with seeming gratitude, but he could get no farther. 
The widow was never in the way, and the offer of an introduction 
to his sisters, courteously declined. 

If he did not at last succeed it was not because he had a faint 

heart. When he found casual visits and roundabout proceedings 

would not avail, he declared his intentions to Mrs. Hilton. But she 

toldbim " thai much as his offet "v^Ba w^^Ted&ted by herself, her 
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daughter was too deeply affected by a previous loss to give the 
slightest encouragement to him. Of course she would communicate 
his offer to her daughter—but she feared it was a hopeless case." 

It was subsequent to a visit of this kind that we now behold 
them. Isabella really had been '' out " this time. ISot that they 
were in the habit of fibbing, and saying she was out when she was 
in this inner room — ^they always said plainly she could not be seen. 

" The smart young farmer called again to day, Bella, and wished 
to see you. He cannot forget you, ho says, and still cherishes a 
hope, that you will forget your loss and listen favourably to him." 

** What can he know of me, that he should be so assiduous I 
wonder," said Isabella. ''He never saw the features of my face, to 
my knowledge." 

<< Oh yes, but he has though ! One day this summer as he was 
in his field behind our garden hedge, the soft herbage stifiing the 
noise of his feet, he saw you watching for the bees to swarm, and 
since which he has had no rest. I cannot doubt that he is really in 
earnest." 

'* What can he think of me and my young child? " 

" He thinks, as all Excombe thinks, that you are a widow (as you 
indeed intended them to do), and that your seclusion is the result of 
sorrow for the partner of your youth, now dead." 

'* And as a widow," remarked Isabella, " I will be indeed, who 
mourns a living husband, not a dead one, until Lord Woodbee dies. 
'Tis true, he first made me as his wife, by the arts that skilled 
seductress used ; his was the crime, mine is the sorrow. But I am 
convinced it would be a most unnatural thing to wed another while 
this man lives, my dear child's father." 

" I have no doubt," said the mother, " that did this farmer know 
the every letter of your past career, he stiU would wed you, for 
your sorrow came of ambition and not lewdness. He is an honest 
man, on a very productive farm. Kindness, more than tenderness, 
would mark his conduct to you, for such is the nature of a farmer's 
love ; but still I think you wise in your resolve tft ?2!MQSv\iMa.!^ 
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'' We know what peace is now, in a good measnre, mofher, and 
haye a hope of brighter joys in that world where ' the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest.' Let ns still liye hnmUy 
to prepare for it, to loye each other and our little Amy. Poor thing,' 
she remarked sorrowfully, ** she will never know a father's love or 
name, nor that disgrace that rests upon her mother ; but we will try 
to train her in good ways, and pray ourselves in secret for that gnilty 
being to whom she owes her life. May Ood grant him deep repent- 
ance, and give him the peace his victims now enjoy." 
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Fbtjits Meet foe Repentance. 

pHEEE were times and seasons when Lord Woodbee felt 
strongly tempted to throw all his fears and regrets to the 
winds, to mingle with his old associates, and to resume 
the free and easy life of a gay nobleman. He had been 
s^ed to take upon himself again the command of a troop of foxhunters 
i a pack of hounds ; and many pressing invitations he had for oon- 
rial meetings at the mansions in the county where his castle was 
aate. But though tempted, as yet he had not yielded ; he perhaps 
>uld have done so, had the phase of his disordered mind been still 
norse, and not godly sorrow. He had acquired the habit of 
ayer, and never was there yet a man living upon this globe, 
lich God has made for man, however indistinct his views of right, 
though the objects his imperfect vision beholds be " men as trees 
ilking," yet never, as I believe, was there a man who aincerely 
ayed, who was not triumphant sooner or later, over temptation. 
The interview with Miss Belmont had done him, good; although 
e had borne hard upon him, and told him unpalatable truths 
ainly, the words she spoke were true, and his conscience told him 
. How could he, or any man, conscious of a mighty wrong done 
a fellow worm, from the consequences of which wrong the said 
[low mortal was still suffering, approach the " Giver of ell ^<^4^" 
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selfiBhly seeking mercy and happiness for himself, without doing all 
that in him lay to undo what his depraved passions and condemiuUe 
weakness had done ? Would not that All-merciful One say to Um, 
" Shouldest thou not have pity upon thy fellow-servant, oven as I 
had pity on thee," and would not the wrong doer he speechless f 

But Isabella had gone, and left no traces by which to find her. 
She may be dead, or married ; or if alive and single, might not ttft 
consciousness of the base wrong he had done her make her loathe 
him as a serpent, guileful and venomous, and, suspecting the very 
motives that actuate, refuse him one word of speech or explanation? 
" No, no !" says the world-wise,'* everyone to himself or herself; the 
past cannot be recalled, take care for the future." " All well enou^ 
to talk, and to make out a case ; man is not saved by works, bnt 
faith, and the past to one who believes is all freely forgiven," says 
the so-called ** Evangelical." Is it? Man may dissemble before 
man, but to Him who requires " truth in the inward parts," no such 
refuge of lies prevails. When salvation came to the house of the 
little publican, " the half of his goods he gave to the poor," and 
the wrong he had done to his fellows was restored " four-fold." 
Besides, when man is changed — changed as none but God can change 
him, there is a luxury in mercy, and diffusing happiness to onr 
fellow creatures, that none but angels and good men can have the 
smallest inkling of. 

Lord Woodbee was sincere, and the resolution his sincerity gave 
birth to, proved its genuineness. In the second column of the Tima 
advertisement supplement appeared, about this time the following :— 

" Isabella L , who left her home under very peculiar circamstanceB^ 

November, 18—, is earnestly requested to send her present addr^u to Lord 
"^ ) who has something of a pleasing nature to communicate.** 

It is needless to say, that this was of no avail. It is true ICa 
Belmont saw it, for the Times had ever been an institution in their 
old home, and they could afford the luxury now ; but she knew not 
the address, nor does it appear that any living soul but themselves 
knew the retreat of Mrs. Lee and her daughter. Nevertheless did 
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the yoimg nobleman expect, and hope, even against bope, that the 
adverdsement would be answered. Every post was anxiously 
waited for, but no news of the exile came. Yet was even this 
feeble effort in the right direction a signal benefit to the well-doer, 
his bosom was lighted by the dawn of an anticipated joy, that was 
dearer to him than all the world ; and any one who knows human 
nature well must know the old flame for the '^ village pride " would 
cevive and beckon him onward in the search. 

-He met the Colonel and his daughter one day ; he lifted his hat, 
and after offering his hand to each with cordiality he retraced his 
«tep8 to speak more fully with them. ''Miss Belmont, as you 
appeared, from your conversation a few weeks ago, to know the 
•eircumstances that led to Mrs. Lee's and Isabella's removal from 
Woodbee, do you know anything of their present abode ? " 

*^ I do not, my lord ; although the widowed Mrs. Lee told papa 
the sorrowful tale, she refused farther communication with us, and 
after receiving the amount we paid for the cottage, and bidding us 
be secret upon the subject with our new neighbours, determined to 
retire to some distant place and to die to all her former acquaint- 
ances. Many have been the inquiries from her relatives and 
former Mends, but from herself or daughter we have never heard." 

" But where did you meet with them. Miss Belmont ? "Whither 
did they fly from this ? You must have had a meeting somewhere 
to get the deeds signed, and pay the purchase money." 

"Of course, my lord," said the Colonel, "but they asked a 
promise, to give no information on the subject, and so pitiable were 
the sorrows that they laboured under that we gave them one." 

" But this is sad, sir," said Lord Woodbee, and turning to 
Emmeline, he added, " and it is trifling with me too. How can I 
make the restitution that you teach me is demanded at my hands, if 
I know not where to And Miss Lee ? " 

" My lord, I saw your advertisement, and it rejoiced my heart, 
but a promise is a solemn thing, particularly when made to strangers 
in distress." 
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** It if not for me, gniltT m I am, IGas Behnonty to arste iq^ 
any such topic aa 'right' with you; hut do you not think IGnUe 
would releaie yon from your promiae if ahe knew my altered Tiewi t ' 

'' Ferhapi ao, my lord; and it distreasea me much that I auBfifc 
myself diacover their retreat to carry the welcome newa to then. I 
am not apt to douht the motivea of any one without a canie. I 
helieve you now to be aincere, and can only pray that your ■eiiA 
may be Buccessful. However, papa and I will talk the matter (rm, 
and let you know our reBolve ; but what we really do know amooniB 
to little." 

** Thank you, Miss Bdmont. But before I leave you, although 
have not one word of excuse to offer for the wrong I did to this 
fair young creature, let me say, that if the instincts of my heait, 
untutored by good counsel though they ever have been until recently, 
had been left to themselves, the dreadful thing would never hare 
occurred." 

** I do not understand you, my lord." 

'< Perhaps not ; and it is too indelicate to explain to you. But if 
your father will kindly communicate to me all he knows of the 
present whereabouts of Miss Lee, and wiU call at the castle when 
your consultation upon your promise has taken place, I may be able 
to explain the more frightful features of my ugly guilt, and he may 
then be enabled to afford me that modicum of companionship that 
would to myself and my almost only visitor, the rector, be a boon 
beyond price." 

Lord Woodbee, Mr. Colboume, and the Colonel, were seated shortly 
after this in one of the smallest rooms in the bleak old caatle — almost 
the only one furnished in modern style, and this, though costly, was 
scarcely modem. The windows were large, with small odd-shaped 
panes of glass ; but it was withal very comfortable. The servant had 
lit the lamps, and drawn the curtains close, and now under the scm- 
hlanoe of demolishing dessert and tasting wine, the trio conversed. 

Loixl Woodbee*s manner was changed again — ^his sorrowful &t had 
oome baok for a time. He was recounting the circumstances that 
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led to the rain of Isabella; he thought of her as she was when 
first he knew her — her remarkable beauty — the lustre of her dark 
fiery eye, the luxuriant locks, the graceful figure — where and 
what was she now? Could it possibly be that she had perished 
of a broken heart? Or were those terrible yisions that had 
been accustomed to scare him but the wailings of her departed 
spirit, separated from its earthly dod by a self-murderer's hand ? Or, 
living still, had the loss of self-respect led her to the commission of 
other sins that would render it now impossible for him to save her ? 
Would it still be his duty to make restitution if this were the case ? 
Such were his thoughts as he explained to the Colonel the influences 
which had led him astray. 

Then, again, although the dawning of divine peace upon his mind 
had so charmed him into love to all his fellow creatures, that even 
Tom Stoneharte had been forgiven, still when he finished, with a 
crimson face, his explanations to the Colonel, his excited feelings 
gave way to harshness. Mr. Colboume interrupted him. 

" Woodbee, do not blame Stoneharte so much — ^his were but 
empty words, and did not force you." 

" I tell you, Colboume, that I should have made Miss Lee my 
wife, and not have ruined her but for him. I know not even that he 
did not drug the wine I drank, and stupified my senses." 

" Woodbee, no doubt his sin was great," said Colboume, "but so 
has been his punishment, even in this life. Many years he looked to 
you for aid to make his way in the world, and this with your under- 
stood consent. 'Tis most unwise I know for any man, with hands and 
head, and natural gifts, to cast himself aside and hang upon another, 
but in his case it was so. And now what is he? With one 
ecclesiastical boot on, he is scarcely eligible for a civil or military 
appointment, and totally unfit for the office he has in part been 
entrusted with. His case is hard." 

Lord Woodbee faintly smiled. 

" He wanted the living that I gave to you ; and under the circum* 
stances, did I do right or wrong to disappoint him? " 
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"Woodbec, this touches me closely," said tihe rector. "But 
putting myself aside, I say you did quite right." 

The effect of this part of the conversation was that Lord Woodbee 
was persuaded to blame his cousin no more— 4o use bis infliunee 
with the bishop to take off, if possible, the one boot he had put on 
Tom Stoneharte, and for Lord Woodbee to try and obtain some com- 
mission in the army or civil appointment for him, that would in a 
measure redeem the hopes he had inspired. 

The Colonel gave his lordship all the information he knew 
about the Lees. Emmeline and he had talked the subject over, and 
though a promise is a solemn thing, they thought it best, under all 
circumstances, to tell all they knew. But what story had they to 
tell ? Simply this : that they had met Mrs. Lee by appointment at 
a watering place on the west coast, and this not at their lodgings 
but at an hotel. That the place was pretty foil of visitors for a 
winter season, being a small town whither invalids resort for a 
warmer climate from northern districts. That they agreed for and 
purchased Honeysuckle Cottage. That the Lees imparted the 
terrible history of their wrongs to the Belmonts, and had determined 
upon fixing their residence in an out of the way village at some 
distance ; but though the Belmonts wished to open a correspondence 
with them, they refused to give any information where. 

It was vague, but the inference was, that it would not be many 
miles from the watering place described ; a range of two or three 
counties would surely encompass the spot where they now lived, if 
they lived at all, and Lord Woodbee's resolution was taken to find 
them out if alive. 

But his efforts to benefit his ungodly cousin were hedged with the 
the greatest possible difficulties. His conscience plainly indicated 
that any assistance to him, in his character of a clergyman, would be 
to help on the course of hypocrisy and wickedness. His relative 
was utterly unfit for any office in the Church, and the bishop said it 
was the first case he ever met with of a clergyman wishing to be 
released from his ordination, vo'^a. 
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'' It is the doctrine of our Church," said his lordship, '^ ' once a 
priest always a priest ; ' and although Mr. Stoneharte is onlj a deacon 
and not a priest, I am not aware that this makes much difference. 
I believe there is an old law somewhere — an expensive process — by 
which a bishop can ungown a debased clergyman, yet I never knew 
it put into operation. However, I am not a stickler for the doctrine 
I allude to. If you can get him some foreign appointment I shall 
not object. I positively do not know the Church law of this unusual 
case, so I will be silent on the subject." 



o2 
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CHAPTEB XXVIII. 



Happy Resttlts — III News — ^DisiJPonrrKD Hopes Agadt- 

[HE moral desert of Woodbee, whicli had grown noxionB 
weeds of vice and immorality, generation after genera- 
tion, under] the fostering care of the Woodbee lords, 
and the criminal neglect of a successive race of 
Stoneharte parsons and their kin, began to show a marked im- 
provement under the pastoral care of the Rev. W. Colbourne. The 
wake — especially as the countenance of the now greatly changed 
lord was against the vices — the gigantic vices, which had reigned 
there — was a thing of the past — except among a brood of incor- 
rigible old topers, and these had to carry on their carouse pretty much 
in secret among themselves. The mountebanks' show ceased to 
pay very well, and the low brutalizing scenes which were faintly 
referred to in the description of them as they took place at the 
"Woodbee Arms, on the occasion of the young lord's coming of age, 
were strictly forbidden by the powers that be — the rector and the 
magistrate. As nearly every public house in the village was owned 
by the nobleman, he felt it his duty to forbid the greased pole, and 
all kindred amusements, and the landlords dared not resent it. The 
yiUage BtockB, those remnantB of a haiharoua age^ which long out- 
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li^ed in Woodbee the maroh of improyement which had uprooted 
bhem in neighbouring parishes, were now doomed to die. Although 
men in authority cannot make men inwardly good by any efforts, per 
Eorce, they may employ, they can, and I thinkthey ought to prevent, 
bj all peaceable and legal measures, the outward exhibition of those 
things which demoralize the rising generation. 

A small congregation of Dissenters, which formed the rallying point 
of the only godly men in the parish, in the days of yore, visibly 
declined, simply because its occupation was gone. Woodbee is too 
small a place for God's people to be divided, and with one consent 
they held up the hands of the new clergyman, who truly fed them 
with the bread of life, and wished him God-speed. Men and 
women who had lived together as man and wife until nearly decrepid 
with age, without marriage rites, were now joined together in lawful 
wedlock. The drunkard's song no longer waked the sleeper in mid- 
night hours, and young women were not now made wives and mothers 
Btlmost simultaneously, as once they were. Although the real people 
>f the Loid might still be few, the force of example was sensibly 
rdty and men and women were shamed out of barefaced wickednessS 

But the most pleasing circumstance in this great change was the 
alteration in the habits and behaviour of the young. A few years, 
oaj, scarcely years ago, their almost semi-savage natures were 
strongly developed ; passers by were stared at with open mouths, and 
not seldom openly insulted ; but now they were taught to '' rise up 
before the hoary head," and courteously salute their better-clad 
neighbours. Education was at a premium; the useful library, 
provided at the joint expense of the "Castle," "Rectory," and 
" Cottage," sent its contents into the homes and dwellings of the 
poDr. The village bells rang merrily on Saturday evenings, to tell 
that toil was done ; and the Sabbath School on Sundays sent forth a 
winding chain of homely, but decently clad, boys and girls, to the 
sanctuary in which their fathers ought to have worshipped, and 
through that solemn grave-yard, where the dust of their progenitors, 
mingled with its mother earth, lay waiting for the " trump of God " 
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to sound. " The wilderness became glad for them, and the dMvt 
began to blossom as a rose." 

To Miss Belmont's labours among the peasantry some of fhift 
improTement is due. Much as the patronizing airs and the pau- 
perizing gifts of richer neighbours are to be deplored, nothing can 
be more calculated to produce lasting good than the earnest effioxts 
of well-bred people, who have a true fellow-feeling with thdr 
poorer neighbours, to teach them self-respect and seK-exertion. The 
^children loved Miss Belmont, and in many a poor man's cottage was 
she a welcome visitor. 

But what of her heart f Had she one capable of other feelings 
than those of benevolence? God said, when he made Eve, our 
mother, that she was be a " help meet " for man, and when she 
unfortunately yielded to the tempter, He said "thy desire shall bo 
to thy hushandf and he shall rule over thee," and ever since it has 
been, or is supposed to have been, the one prominent characterisbe 
of a female heart to look out for one of the rougher sex to love her, 
to be her companion and guide — ^her other stronger self — that "two 
should be one " — and I think she would be a less loveable being than 
she is were no such natural feelings hers. 

"Did she ever think of him?" you ask. Think .of whom? 
Do you mean 'Squire Bailley, the first of this rougher sex who felt 
the power of her charms, and sought to win her for himself? No 
doubt she did often think of him ; and since all commonicationB had 
ceased with their removal fix)m Woodland, it is scarcely to be 
doubted that she often did think, and wonder what he was doing 
now. But I know she never regretted the rejection of hia offierB} oi 
sighed for his return. 

Of Lord Woodbee, the second and last of those often sought human 
beings, a wooer; the high-bom noble, with his castle and his lands, 
did she ever think of him? This was Hkewise probable— very 
probable. He was not at Woodbee now, and the Court Jeumal waa 
not informed whither he had gone, or that he had gone anywheie. 
^-FheVooabeew did not know. He was never seen at church or 
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aboat the Tillage ; the seiTaiits said he was ^' not at home ; " all the 
neighbourhood knew he was away, but none, save it might be the 
leetor, knew why he was gone or whither his steps were bent. 
Miss Belmonty among the rest, had missed him, but the rector was- 
silent upon the snbject. 

The reverend gentleman had, since the lord's departure, been a 
frequent and a welcome visitor at the cottage. He was supposed to 
be lonely now his friend was gone, and to this his visits were 
attributed at first, but soon after there was a perceptible development 
of a more tender feeling towards Miss Belmont — gradual, but sure ;: 
and whether she herself noticed it or not, the Colonel did. The 
trafth is, that before Woodbee left the castle, Mr. Colboume had . 
diadoeed the state of his mind to him on this subject, and Lord. 
Wbodbee told him that so fSar from regretting the eircumstance, it 
would give additional charm to the village, in his eyes, to see 
Golboume married to Emmeline; and no society would be moie 
welcome to the castle than theirs and the Colonel's. 

It was with gratified feelings that the Colonel noticed these 
gradual advances towards his daughter on the part of the rector. 
He was a known favourite of hers ; and the Colonel really wished 
to see his daughter married. The whole matter looked favourable 
in every point of view. The rector's position was good, quite equal ^ 
to theirs, even as it had been ; and knowing his daughter's peculiar 
view of marriage proprieties, the Colonel thought the right man had t 
come at ladt. Knowing Mr. Colboume to be a pious man, trained 
from his youth in religious principles by godly parents, who brought 
him up in the <' nurture of the Lord," he confidently believed that 
none of the objections she had urged against former suitors would^ 
exist in his case. He could only encourage the rector silently. He 
had too many proofe of his daughter's strength of character to urge 
the matter upon her too hastily, or try to probe the secret suddenly. 

But Mr. Colboume was a modest and a bashful man ; and though 
he never quailed before men, when duty called him, he had very 
hnmUe views of himself, and he feared to ask lest the answer shAuldL 
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be ''no." He would feel his way, and make anre, and tim 
propose. The bashfolness was in part constitutional, but had bssn 
increased by the circnmstanoes under which he matricolated st 
college. He had entered that institution under the auspioies, and 
principally at the expense of, a ''society for helping pious and 
deserving young men" into the ministry; and had nothing ehf 
besides good natural talents and sincere religion to recommend him 
while there; and, as a consequence, his fellow-students looked down 
upon him, and shunned his society. And although he had now 
made his way beyond the highest flight of his imagination or his 
hopes, the feelings still remained: He lacked the confidence to 
propose, at least in a hurry, for the hand of her he wished to be 
his wife. His attentions were marked, kind, and gradually drawing 
closer, and as " time works wonders," he had hopes that "where 
there is a will there is a way," even to a bashful lover. 

But did she ever think of Horatio? She did, and with 
peculiar feelings. He was one in whom she had taken a great 
interest from the moment she first met with him ; an interest which 
had increased through their brief acquaintance until the moment he 
said "farewell" to quit his native shores. What those " peculiar 
feelings" were it is not easy to define. He was a man of veiy 
origina) views ; his friendship for Edward was something remarkable; 
his grief so great ; and in their conversations there were striking 
ooinoidences that made Miss Belmont wonder. But these feelings 
were not "love." Miss Belmont was a woman, and would not 
'' unsought be won," and Horatio had never dropped a hint that he 
meant to seek her. Her feelings might be too expressive to be 
written as simply friendship. She might love him with another kind 
of love to that which we interpret when speaking of the opposite 
sex at a marriageable age ; it might be as David loved Jonathan, 
or as Horatio loved Edward; but it was not that sentimental 
a£Eeotion that seeks a declaration to be consummated by the marriage 
tie, and can be satisfied with no other. 
She thought of him often. He had but seldom written to her 
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father. Once when he first landed on a foreign shore ; once when 
he had been ill, directing the Colonel if news of his death came at 
any time while on his tonr, to apply to his solicitors (whose names 
and address he gave) for a copy of his will — for what purpose he did 
not say — and another occasion or two made up the entire correspond- 
ence from him. He always desired remembrance to the ''fJEur 
Emmeline," the ^'dutifal daughter," or his ''amiable friend/' with 
&ach warmth of expression, but nothing more. 

Miss Belmont's peculiar feelings were mingled with a little 
<ihagrin, because in all his letters he never made any allusion to the 
l)ook she gave him. He had received it with an absent air — without 
80 much as saying '' thank you " — nor even since said he had read 
it. It was more vexing, too, because she had thought that he was 
one of the very few individuals this world contains who would like 
it. Its beautiful sayings, its sound principles, would, she thought, 
Jxave had more than a momentary infiuence upon him ; yet he never 
sent a little enclosure addressed to her to say so. Had she misread 
Ids character after all ? 

Still, she thought of him often — " Where does the hermit of the 
chnrchyard wander now ? Does he do battle still with grief, or has 
time or travel — the change he sought — soothed him into a calm and 
Iiappy frame ? Has he found the ' post of duty ' where his varied 
gifts are usefully employed to benefit his fellows ? Has he fallen a 
prey to luring vice ? Or does he live at all ? May he not have 
enfifered a relapse of the illness he spoke so lightly of, and been borne 
lyy strangers to his last resting place in a foreign land, where hireling 
harpies seized the little store of wealth he carried with him, and to 
save detection sent no word to those he named, that his course was 
ended." How vain are all conjectures where no certain knowledge 
exists to guide us. 

Miss Belmont was alone again, the Colonel having gone out by 
himself, a rather unusual circumstance. She was making solitude 
uncomfortable by these vain inquiries. How often do we ask our- 
eelvee questions which we cannot answer ? We think^ and tbis^k 
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again, over anything that perplexes ua, and the chief object of our 
thinking is to persuade ourselves that what we most wish is trae* 
Sometimes we succeed, but oftener we do not. 

She was not left long alone. The rector called and was shewn 
into the little parlour where she sat, by one of the domestics. Hie 
was evidently surprised to find her alone, and his &ce flushed. Whst 
caused that flush I cannot say. He might be pleased to find her 
alone, or this pleasure may have been turned to discomfiture by 
his own misgivings whether or no he should find courage to make 
the most of the golden opportunity. 

He took the chair offered him, and by way of getting fairly on to 
the subject nearest his heart, remarked that ''it was a fine day.'' 
Miss Belmont assented. '' Eather cold though out of doors," he added, 
to which she replied, '' She thought so." She saw be was embar- 
rassed, and with that true refinement inherent in her, she saw it as 
though she saw it not ; and with that true hospitality that '^ fetches 
and asks," she produced wine and biscuits, and invited him to par- 
take. He half faltered out a " No, thank you," that meant " Yes," 
which he finished by accepting the offered refreshments. He crunched 
the biscuit and he sipped the wine without any ceremony, and 
whether the wine he had barely tasted, or the diversion of the act, 
or Miss Belmont's tact, had calmed him, I know not, but his confi- 
dence grew stronger. 

'' I thought to have met with the Colonel, Miss Belmont," said he. 

'* He will be here almost directly, Mr. Golboume," said Emmeline, 
'' make yourself quite at home, now do," and he began to feel him- 
self 80. The conversation from general topics took a sentimental 
turn ; the clergyman felt his hopes rising higher, and with it his 
courage increased — a moment more and the words which were even 
trembling on his lips would have been uttered, his hopes realized, 
deferred, or crushed, as Miss Belmont might determine, when the 
Colonel suddenly entered the room, and the words were for the present 
left unsaid. 

Me might have finished them even in the Colonel's presence, sue 
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as he felt of his approyal, but there was something in that gentle- 
man's manner, in the Tisible perturbation of his open countenance, 
that told both the rector and Emmeline something unusual had 
occurred. The Colonel took a letter out of his breast pocket, and 
Mr. Colboume rose. Though bashful in general, he was a true 
gentleman. To Miss Belmont he said, '' Something is amiss with 
the Colonel, I will say good bye." 

" No, sir, do not, I beg," the Colonel said. " I am sorely troubled, 
but my trouble is of that nature that you need not leave, perhaps 
your presence may comfort us. I have met the postman, Emmeline," 
said he, '' and received this letter — read it." 

Miss Belmont trembled when she saw the letter. It called to 
mind her meditations of an hour ago, of Horatio's silence in a 
foreign land, and her thoughts reverted to the possibility of his 
death, with marvellous rapidity. One glance sufficed to shew her it 
was not in his handwriting, and she feared to open the missive 
which had caused her father such evident pain. '' Father," asked 
she, "what is it?" 

" I must prepare at once to answer the summons," said he. "I 
must leave this day or I may be too late to see him." 

" "Where is he, papa ? " asked the trembling maiden. " Go where to 
see him ? Is he in England ? Is he ill ? " 

Had Emmeline retained her general coolness she might have 
spared herself these questions by simply reading the letter. She 
had never before, under the greatest trials, been so unnerved as now. 
The letter was before her, and instead of reading it, her pulse beat 
quickly — her bosom heaved with excitement, and she anxiously 
looked towards her father. 

He, too, opened his eyes with astonishment at her questions. " In 
England? What are you thinking of, my dear? The letter is 
from Woodland. Bead it." 

This most unexpected alteration in the source from whence she 
fancied the ill news had come, brought back the colour to her 
cheeks again, and she read the letter carefuUy. 
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It was from her cousia's steward, informing the Colonel of a 
sudden, and it was feared, dangerous, iUness that had^ seized lii» 
nephew ; and required his presence with all speed at the Grange. 

She explained to Mr. Colboume the pontents of the letter which 
had so agitated her father, to whom turning, she said, '' This is sad 
news, papa — unwelcome news to me — ^but do not agitate younelf 
with thoughts so distressing." 

<< It comes so suddenly," he remarked. 

" Perhaps it was written hastily," she said, " and, ere this, my 
cousin's youthful strength has overcome the threatening danger." 

'< When first the news of his existence came," said the Colonel to 
Mr. Colbourne, '^it was most unwelcome; but so well has time 
brought true submission to my altered state, that his death would 
cause much greater sorrow. I and my daughter stand almost alone, 
and have no near relations beside my nephew left. My hair is white 
and thin, and my pulse grows feebler than at one time it was to tdl . 
my own end hastens on, and yet this young man may die before I 
see him — there is no hope that he will live — at least the letter 
says so." 

And Miss Belmont, forgetting the woe-begone expression of her 
face so recently, now tried to comfort her father. *' Oh, do not sound 
these doleful notes, papa, so jarring to your feelings. Whatever i»^ 
beyond our power to hinder, let us meet with fortitude, as we before 
have tried our best to do. No selfish longings for our once loved 
home do now disturb us, and this is much ; and it is more to know, 
ten times its worth would not make less our sorrow for the death of 
him who owns it. Let me now prepare for this long journey to cor 
suffering friend, and still hold fast the hope he will not die of this^ 
affliction." 

*' Hope ? " said the Colonel. " Aye, hope ! My hopes would often 
fail without my daughter. Thou wert bom of hope; it seems a= 
thing deep seated in thy soul. The letter says there is small hope 
for him." 

'^I hope he will not die, bQQwxoe I mik he may not; my love of 
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humbler life and this fair cot, with yonr more tender love and altered 
yiews of human life, would make me sigh to leave this Woodbee 
Tillage for our Woodland Grange." 

There was a railway station about five miles from Woodbee which, 
although it sufficed to take off all the long traffic from the high- 
road through the village, was of little service to the inhabitants 
themselves. Few trains stopped at this station, because it was au 
unimportant place. Another station, eight or nine miles off, stood. 
in a better position ; but at a distance of twelve or fourteen miles 
was a populous town — a terminus to one line — ^where of course all 
the trains stopped. As there was not a *' Bradshaw " in the whole 
village — at least to the knowledge of the Belmonts or the rector — 
there seemed no other way to secure a quick passage to the Grange 
than to engage a post-chaise at the Woodbee Arms, and '^post it " 
to this town. 

While Miss Belmont prepared what was necessary for her father's 
journey, the reotor went and ordered the chaise, and both he and 
Emmeline agreed to go the distance as company for the Colonel, and 
return in the carriage which conveyed them thither. 

It was rather a melancboly journey to the station ; the Colonel 
was sincere in his grief, and both sympathized with him. It revealed 
to the rector, however, many beautiful traits io the character of Miss 
Belmont, and made him more than ever determined to task his courage 
and know the results. The return journey was a different affair 
The clergyman at first — for some miles at least — thought the oppor-- 
tunity not seemly to mention the matter on his mind. Would not 
her sensibility be touched by her father's grief and absence ? But 
then again, he thought, it was only a cousin's illness, and she herself , 
seemed hopeful of a favourable turn to it. 

It was a wide ground over which he travelled again before he got 
to the point where he had been interrupted in the morning, but he 
did get to it — " It is not good for man to be alone." 

This Miss Belmont could not, or did not gainsay. 

" Pardon my boldness, Miss Belmont — ^if I seem bold ; but I have 
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idealized an image I could loye, not more pure, perhaps, than I 
belieye you to be, but of other mental stature, and in other shape 
to you. It ia romantic, silly, I doubt not, but such I am ; and 
unless that ideal is ejSaced by the practical realities of life, I cannot 
encourage you. Do not mar your useful life by Tain regrets, if it 
should never be ; I am no prude, nor in the least conventional, and 
I can only say, that if I find my heart respond to that of yours, I 
shall not fail to let you know it." 

Mr. Colboume desisted, and his hopes were quenched. What 
would he not give for the power to stir this maiden's love ? Yet 
feared it never might be his lot to do it. The remembrance of her 
agitation in the morning, and the ^^he,'' she supposed was in 
"England," and "ill," rose before his mind as his own prospects 
waned. He left her and returned to the rectory, to endeavour, by 
prayer and meditation, to fiU with higher hopes the void this 
unsaccessfol issue had caused within him. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



Mb. Newcombe at the Mebmaid. 

[jHE landlord of the ** Mermaid" at Excombe was by 
general consent acknowledged to be a good-hearted man. 
Not that ever the special goodness which his heart was 
supposed to contain was strictly inquired into, but he 
was a fat man, civil to his parlour customers, and ** jolly " with the 
tap-room. As he left financial and all other business matters to his 
wife, who had a talent for these things, he was never known to 
dun a customer whose score remained unwiped off for too long a 
time, whereas his wife always did. I incline to the belief that this 
appellation was earned by the contrast he bore to her. He had 
been known, too, time and again, to relieve the very poor with a 
little broth, or occasional small sums of money, especially those who 
were made poor through a too intimate acquaintance with him and 
the *' Mermaid." He never cared either to see a man get drunk — 
that is verj/ drunk ; particularly if he were apt to be quarrelsome 
and noisy, and interrupted the proper harmony of his other 
customers. He liked them to be " market-peart," or about " three 
sheets to the wind ; " but he was apt to lecture those who got very 
drunk. This " goodness of heart " must be, therefore, comparative 
goodness — that is, compared with the landlady — who was apt to be 
cross and scold, while he waa almost always in a good temper ; or 
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[^rhaps it might be connected with negative goodness, because there 
vrere bad qualities which other landlords possessed that did not 
exist in him. 

Excombe is an agricultural village, not worse in outward character 
or private morals than other villages, yet the house kept by this 
" good-hewijed " man was a blight — I might say a deadly upas 
tree — which infected, if it did not kill, all the neighbours who 
were fond of taking their cups beneath its shade. Ko doubt, either, 
that one of the worst features it presented was the ** goodness" of 
the landlord ; because his agreeableness attracted thither the foolish 
sons of men, who liked his funny ways and jovial conversation. 
Had he been a churl, many a humble home might have been blessed 
with home comforts which were swallowed up by the " Mermaid." 
Many a small farmer's land was badly tilled, and himself behind 
srith his rent, his business neglected, and his horses starved by 
sating " signpost hay," while he spent his time and his money to 
jwell out the corporeal dimensions of this ** good-hearted" man. 
Many were the weeping wives of the poorly paid labourers, and 
more were the hungry children, half-clad and wretched, who wished 
such " good-hearted " men were no more, and who would have gladly 
warmed themselves at a conflagration that should consume the 
"Mermaid," with its tempting parlours and tap-room, and blazing 
£res. 

But the ** good-hearted man," innocent, as he seemed, knew well on 
side his bread was buttered. Careless as he appeared on such trifles 
as money matters, he had a perception [that civility in the parlour 
and jollity in the kitchen " brought grist to the mill " — to ?iis mill 
at least. He knew his forte, and although he affected to b( ar 
Bomewhat of fear towards his scojding dame, he quietly strengthened 
her hands, and supported her rule, both amongst his servants and 
bis customers. He thought her a prodigy of wisdom ! 

The " public " had been his father's, and the money came on his 
*ide, but his wife had been to school in her younger days, and 
Knew " an A from a cow's foot," whereas he scarcely did. It is tA hvi 
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presnmed, therefore, that he referred all knotty points to her, 
*' on the quiet." 

" I say, dame," he asked one day, " what's a mystery ? " 

** A mystery, master ? " 

" Aye, missus, a mystery ! " 

" A mystery is a secret thing, which when we want to know we 
can't find out." 

"Ah! I always thought a mystery was a woman; but now I 
know a man what's called one." 

*' Indeed ! And, master, who is that ? '* 

" Why, our new lodger to be sure. There's been a powerful 
argument in the kitchen about this Muster Newcombe and his man; 
they can't make him out ; he is bad, he is good, and neither the one 
nor the 'tother — they want to find him out and can't, and of coarse 
he's a mystery ! " 

" Then just tell those tap-room sots to hold their tongues, or pay 
their scores as Mr. Newcombe pays his." 

And with this sage, if stem, advice, she went about her duties, 
leaving the fat "good-hearted man" to scratch his head, and 
wonder how he was to stop these kitchen arguments for the future. 

In this delightful occupation, however, he was interrupted by the 
arrival of the stout young farmer, whose land adjoined Mrs. Hilton'ft 
garden. He was well known to the landlord, because he was a 
near neighbour, and attended rent days at his house — ^happily 
not because he spent his evenings at the "Mermaid.'* 

It was not at all common for this farmer to call ; and instead of 
walking into the parlour he went into the bar. The landlord 
ceased to scratch his head — ^his brown study about future ways and 
means ceased also, the novelty of the new arrival taking precedence; 
so, opening his half closed eyes wider than usual, he asked the 
farmer to be seated. 

" Eh ! landlord," said the latter, " just draw us a glass of fresh. 
I want a word with you, and must be off." 

The duty of supplying tliQ cu^^Amei^' wants generally ftll to 
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missus. It was something too energetic for the fat ^' good-hearted 
man ; " he did do it sometimes^ but not generally. The missus, how- 
•ever, had spied the farmer come in, and was not long in coming to 
leani the nature of his business, and the order was transferred to her 
for execution. Thanks to the frequent pulls on the previous evening, 
the barrel was out, and she had to superintend the brewer in tapping 
another. Her absence gave the fanner the opportunity for his 
^* word or two." 

** Just tell me, landlord, who this stranger is, that's been your 
lodger for a week or more ? " 

The landlord "^aa perplexed again. Apprehensions of his wife's 
wrath disturbed him. 

" Hush ! " said he, " don't ask, it vexes missus." 

" But 'tween ourselves now tell me, do," urged the farmer. 

" We can't tell thee," the landlord said, " but he pays his score, 
and my wife says that that's enough to know. It don't trouble thee 
much, now, I'll be bound." 

** Indeed it does," the farmer still pleaded, '' his movements I 
•don't like. The widow's little girl is with him now, he sent the 
nurse girl home, and plays still with the child. Gathering wild 
flowers he makes fantastic groups, and then anon he threads her 
strawberries (that grow so plenteous wild upon the banks) upon a 
ibent of grass — of such bright red they are, that winding round her 
Irow, they look like vermilion wreaths, or reddest coral. And then, 
again, they sit upon the fallen tree beneath the hedge of Stoney 
Meadow, and I heard him tell the child that ' something in her eye 
liad pleased him inuch, reminding of a vision he once had. Did she 
love him ? Would she leave her mamma to live with him, and he 
-would make her rich ? 0, yes, she'd go if mamma would go along ! ' 
I'll tell thee what it is, neighbour, he tries to win the child 
-that he may gain the mother." 

His fears had evidently given eloquence to his tongue, but whether 
-or no he would have melted the heart of the landlord to tell him 
anything of this stranger, is an undecided question^ for the hostel 
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had been safely tapped, and the first fruits, or rather the first liqnor 
therefrom appeared in a jug in the landlady's hand. 

^* Excuse the want of fineness in the ale," said she, '' I haye but 
just tapped it, but yon will find it £resh and good," and then, turning 
to her husband, '' Master," said she, '' the gentleman has come in, 
and is inquiring for kis servant. Have yon seen him about lately? 
His master is gone to the chamber to wash his hands, and will want^ 
him directly." 

This information caused both the landlord and the farmer to make 
their exit — the former to seek the man-servant, and the latter to 
escape the gentleman's observation ; for although it was quite im- 
possible for this stranger to know that he was a supposed rival of 
the farmer's in a case of love, the farmer thought so, and gave him 
a wide berth, by walking himself sorrowfully home. 

The stranger came down and spoke to the landlady. ''Is my 
servant returned ? " 

** He was not, sir, a little while since, but may be now ; " and 
anxious as she was that nothing should chafe the mind of one who 
paid so well, went after the landlord. While she went out at one 
door he came in at another, and the stranger began asking him 
about the child he had met with. 

** Can you inform me, sir," asked he, " whom that little child I see 
so often upon the green with a nurse maid belongs to ? " 

" Her mother is a widow, sir," was the reply, " and lives in the 
cottage covered with a green tree upon the high bank, near the 
other end of the village." 

*^ So the nursemaid tells me ; but I cannot discover much about 
them. Her mother and grandmother, it appears, live together there. 
Do you know their names? I have a motive for inquiring." 

" I aint certain," said the landlord, "but I think the young 
widow's name is Woodleigh, and the old lady's name is Hilton,* 
leastway I've heard them so called in the kitchen." 

" Are they natives of this place ? " 

''I can't tell thee nought about 'em^^^ m^ ^^vft lawadlord, *'nor. 
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excepting themselyes, can anybody else ; they're a mystery, sir — a 
mystery, sir — ^that's what they are." 

" Have they lived here very long?" asked the strange gentleman. 

" Kot a very great while ; they are strangers, and a mystery, 
never called upon their neighbours; and about the village, 
or at church, the young 'un's veiled. One young man (he was 
here now jist), whose land joins their garden, once seed her face, 
and it drove him wild ; and he tries all ways and means to work 
his way into her favour, but it's no go at all. And yet he's the 
best to do of all the farmers here. And in the village there is no 
girl — ^let alone a widow — ^who would'nt have him with a right 
good will ; and now I think on it, mon, hast thou got sight of her 
strange face that makes thee ax so ? " 

Mr. !Newcombe replied to this rather tartly, mild as his manner 
usually appeared, and humble ; it was new to him to be questioned 
thus. He would have told his landlord so, but that worthy saw 
his brow contract and other symptoms of approaching anger, and, 
with an instructive fear of giving offence to a good customer, and 
consequent vexation to his better half, he bowed to the blast, and in 
his coarse way made apology. *^ Excuse me being rough, sir, but 
its only my plain way, like." 

The smallest concession was sufficient to disperse the stranger's 
angry feelings. "ITo great harm done, landlord," he said, "but 
your freedom to me is novel, qtiite so." 

" I only wish I know'd more about 'em — ^this widow and her 
mother — as you wish to know, though," said the landlord. 

" The child has interested me greatly," continued the gentleman, 
*^ she is very like some one I once knew, though it cannot be the 
widow, for. the one I speak of was never married, that I am aware 
of, and if she had been since I lost sight of her, could not possibly 
have a child of the age this child must be. But the likeness — ^the 
eye especially — struck me as remarkable ; and her pretty ways and 
evident attachment for me since I have been in the habit of talking 
to her, have quite captivated me. It is pretty clear^" ha ka^t <«l 
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talking, apparentiy careless as to whether the fat man listened or 
not) '< that I shall never marry and have children of my own, and 
if the widowed mother of this little one be poor, I would adopt it as 
mine, and make her rich." 

His face lost all traces of displeasure as he thus spoke. The 
landlord was glad the brewing storm was over, and missus would 
not be vexed at his freedom of speech to the customer that paid so 
well. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 



Horatio — An Interview and a Resolte. 

pHE principal object with which Horatio left his new 
found friends in Woodbee, was to seek that entire 
change of scene which should soften the deep-seated 
sorrow he felt for the loss of his dear friend Edward 
1. His feelings had receiyed so severe a shock that a consider- 
bime must necessarily elapse before his mind would regain that 
gth requisite to fulfil any important post of duty with com- 
bo himself or benefit to others. Such an entire change might 
been found in England ; but it had always been his intention 
ike the tour of Europe, that he might form his own opinions of 
lanners and daily life of other nations than his own, and perfect 
3lf in continental languages. He, therefore, first of all — that 
%er beholding the grandeur of the French capital — retired to a 
. town about twenty miles from Paris, and engaged as his tutor 
ompanion, a lively Frenchman, well disposed and well educated, 
mgh he could write French well himself, and knew the 
lage, as English scholars learn it, it took several months to 
st himself in the natural pronunciation. He mingled just so 
. with the native population as to further the end he had in 
Many of the shopkeepers knew him well, and greatly 
oted him, because his means were ample and his ^urohasi^ 
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liberal. His manners, too, were agreeable, and this ever finds a 
response in a Erench heart. The ladies thought him shy and 
nngallant, because there was a freedom in their habits that he conld 
not reciprocate. His chief Mends were the children and the poor, 
into whose hands the various purchases he made, for the most part, 
found their way gratuitously. It was refreshing to see the 
youngsters salute him as he passed, or run to shake hands with 
"mi-lord Anglais,^^ and their parents would imitate their acknow- 
ledgments, and in the depths of their poverty, or even with the 
limited means of the middle classes, wonder if it were really true 
that Englishmen were "made of money." 

He thought himself fortunate in the selection of his companion, 
but as he paid him well, and left him to himself, with a liberty 
seldom accorded to dependants by their employers, it is not very 
remarkable that a sensible man should appreciate it, and conduct 
himself with propriety. 

His next move was to Germany, and I may say, simply and 
laconically, that he repeated his French movements there. He 
spent some months in perfecting himself in the German language, 
and found himself much more at home there than he had done in 
France, as he lodged with a German Lutheran, who feared God and 
wrought righteousness. It was here he had been ill and wrote the 
letter that so disturbed the mind of his Woodbee friends. It was 
an illness, happily, that gave way to the remedies employed, and 
left him to regain his strength quickly. 

He soon afterwards went to Italy, where he might, perhaps, have 
gone through the same daily routine of perfecting himself in the 
language of the country, patronizing shopkeepers, or maccaroni men, 
for the purpose of making happy his less fortunate brethren of that 
delightful but priest-ridden country — watching the ordinary pursuits 
of their everyday life, and forming his own opinions of the state of 
the common people. But as it is not my object to follow him in the 
various adventures of his tour, I must leave the reader to form his 
own opmouB, and exercise Ms imagination upon theBe, while I 
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hasten to relate an occurrence that abruptly broke up his plans, and 
caused him to return to old England again. 

He was ruminating one daj oyer the past, present, and probable 
hereafter of his career, anxious to consecrate his powers to some 
settled and definite labour in the service of his God and his country ; 
but the natural and extreme sensitiveness of his nature ctgised him 
still to shrink from each as it presented itself. '^ My post of duty," 
he was saying to himself, " what is it ? I have travelled from my 
country to the Alps, observing mankind minutely, in its varied 
phases, and yet I find it not. For trade I have no need or inclina- 
tion. When I return home, to what shall I devote myself. To 
law ? May God forbid ! Lawyers may be necessary, useful, and 
perhaps honest, but tbe heartrending scenes they must witness-^ 
their interminable, verbose, and, to me, unmeaning jargon, I could 
never learn; besides, to seek that which is lawful is not always to 
seek that which is right. To arms ? iNTever ! The atmosphere of a 
barracks I could never endure. The immorality that I know is 
conmion among both officers and men, I could not brook. Many 
honourable men there may be, and, without doubt, are among them ; 
but I am quite satisfied that it is not in my nature to be a soldier^ 
although my life may be of as little worth as any of theirs who are 
but 'food for powder.' A senator? Well, I think I should like 
this, if Providence deemed it wise to open me a way. I might 
never, perhaps, become eloquent — ^neither could I be a party man, 
or a strong-minded politician, but I would try to be an honest one. 
But then it is not possible that I could stand on the hustings, or 
either cajole or bribe the electors; and from the contest of an 
election my very soul would shrink. No, this cannot be. There is 
one thing, perhaps, to which my education and my tastes incline — 
but the responsibility appals me. It is too sacred a thing for one of 
my melancholy nature — to console others when I myself need 
consolation." 

He then strove to answer a question he had often askei 
himself — '' Does Gbd call those with an especial call^ who are to 
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labour in the office of the ministry? Keo, as I think he does, never 
have I had the call. May He who made me, open np my way, and 
give me wisdom and strength to do my duty." 

He would have gone over this ground again probably, as he had 
done hundreds of times before, without as yet coming to any definite 
result; but his musings were interrupted by the entrance of a 
stranger. And yet not altogether a stranger — at least Horatio 
thought his face was familiar to him in different circumstances, and 
perhaps happier. He was an Englishman, that was clear ; dressed in 
a super* fashionable style, in accordance with the mode of the day. The 
^ut of his dress it was that was super-fashionable, but his garments 
were soiled and shabby looking, more from hard wear than the hand 
of time. The man himself was under thirty, he might be near that 
age, or only about five or six and twenty, But there was a dissipation 
in his looks, and that unmistakable expression in his general appear- 
ance, that generally is stamped upon the fast liver. 

There was something very free and rather impertinent in his 
earriage as he entered the modest apartment in which Horatio was 
sitting, as though there could be no impropriety in him calling 
unl^idden and without an introduction. Horatio eyed the stranger 
with his calm sober glance, as he rose from his seat to learn his 
errand, which, without much diffidence or circumlocution, the said 
fitranger unfolded. 

'' I have called upon you unbidden and without a formal intro- 
duction," said he, handing his card to Horatio, '' firom the simple 
circumstance that we are both Englishman." 

Horatio drew forward a chair, observing that 'Hhere are many 
Englishmen here, sir, but all tmknown to me." 

" My business is galling to one like me, whose birth is noble. I 
know it is demned low, though, to be hard up," the stranger 
remarked. 

" Hush ! " said Horatio, calm and serious still. " Hush, sir I 
Just hear one word from me : whatever your business may be that 
luui brought you. to me, I will heax it with pleasure— *only do not 
use profane words, which I abhox \ t\ifii^ ax^ c\K)i\i^\mns^^^ffii»:^^^ 
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*^ I ought not," said he, who Horatio now gathered from the card 
was the * Mr. Tom Inflatus Stoneharte.' '' I ought not to swear, 
for I am half a parson, and should have been a whole one 
but a kinsman of my own, a peer of England ! broke his word and 
deoeiyed me. Bo you know, sir, he actually gave a low-bom fellow 
a Hying worth a thousand a year that has been in our family for 
centuries, almost without exception, and turned me adrift upon the 
world after promising me that I should have it ! " 

" Perhaps the man deserved it ; but of this I am very sure — 
excuse me being plain, sir — but I say I am very sure that you had 
no claim upon a living, demanding the holiest service of a heart 
devoted to the interests of true religion ; and now say what can I 
do for you ? " 

" Well, you are plain, and that's a fact ; but I won't argue about 
the living. If he had given it me as he promised, I could have 
kept a curate to take care of the interests you speak of, and should 
have been spared this humiliating call. It is private property, sir, 
this living, and belongs to the Stonehartes." 

" Is it about this you have called, Mr. Stoneharte ? " 

" Oh, no ! that's out of the question now. "Woodbee parsons 
never die till they are eighty, or thereabouts, so I can't wait for it, 
and have given up the Church altogether. My cousin Woodbee, 
of Woodbee Castle — you must know him, as we were all at 
college together — seems to have repented of his wickedness in 
giving away his relation's property, and I have got a letter from 
him. It has been following me from place to place where I have 
travelled as companion to a young nobleman, and I fbd he has got 
the Bishop in some way to grant me a lay position — I can't under- 
stand how, and my cousin has also bought me a commission in a 
regiment in the Indies ; but the deuce of it is, I'm hard up, and he 
forgot to enclose a remittance." 

" I suppose," said Horatio, "the young nobleman whom I think 
I heard you say you were travelling with can assist you in that 
respect." 
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<' All I ah ! Not he indeed. He has heen liying pretty fast, I 
gaess, and he is hard up, too, until the governor sends him a farther 
remittance ; and, as the dickens would have it, I quarrelled with 
bim hut a few days hefore I received my cousin's letter." 

'^ I fear, sir, that the * governor,' as you call him, did not make 
a wise choice in his son's companion ; hut that is now past — ^would 
that its consequences, also, would cease with the association ! Bat 
still, I do not yet see what the object is of your coming here ? " 

** Why, sir," replied Stoneharte, "just this: I want money to 
join my regiment as soon as possible, and I thought as you are an 
English gentleman (this word he uttered with difficulty) — a college 
chum — and one who knows Lord "Woodbee, at least by report- 
would help me to a little of the needful which "Woodbee, of course, 
will repay you on application." 

" I could not think of such a thing— such an application to your 
<jou8in I mean — however, I will lend you the money as you seem to 
need it, if you will give me a solemn promise that not one farthing 
of it shall be spent in those gambling * hells ' which I fear you are 
acquainted with, or be otherwise applied to immoral purposes." 

Stoneharte would have resented this— his countenance plainly 
said he would — but he dared not; he was in truth "hard up," and 
muttered out a "Thank you, sir; how much shall I draw out my 
note of hand for?" 

" I want no note of hand at all. If it is not paid voluntarily, 
and in honour, a note of hand would not assist me, as I could not 
press for it or go to law. How much do you need, Mr. Stoneharte? " 

" I am hard up, and must leave at once for the East, to join my 
regiment; could you spare a hundred pounds?" 

Without remark, Horatio drew out his book and wrote an order on 
his bankers for the required amount, and having done so, he handed it 
to the gay young aristocrat. "It would be against my nature," he then 
observed, " to take advantage of the positions in which we both now 
stand, to deliver a homily upon the past, or give advice for your 
Mature guidance ; but believe me, Mr. Stoneharte, I do this act of 
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kindness to you with pure goodfeeling. If you never repay me — 
wliich I shall never ask you to do — oblige me by fulfilling the 
promise you have given, and never let money that the providence of 
my Maker has entrusted to my care, be spent in folly or in sin." 

Stoneharte felt the generosity of his plebeian benefactor; the 
promise was repeated, but whether kept or not the benefactor never 
knew. 

I said this visit had a remarkable effect upon the future proceed- 
ings of Horatio. It brought back vividly to his mind his former 
griefs and the loss of Edward Dunn. He was buried in a reverie 
like as of old had been his habit, when discussing to himself the 
theories of his boyhood ; there passed before his mind his visits to 
the grave in "Woodbee churchyard, the kind and beneficial friend- 
ships of the white-haired Colonel, and the beautiful Emmeline ; 
while his bosom glowed with calm enjoyment at the thought that 
he had been enabled to stifie the indignation that had attempted to 
rise within, when "Woodbee's coadjutor in the destruction of Miss 
Lee and the hastener of his friend's death stood before him, and, 
beyond this, to return good for evil in the relief of his necessities. 
A warmer feeling than even this succeeded, as he thought of the 
Belmonts, and he then remembered the parting ; he could almost 
feel the friendly grasp again of the father, as he shook hands and 
said ** farewell." He could see the glistening gem in the deep blue 
eye of Miss Belmont ; he could also feel her soft white hand as it 
sensibly trembled in his. He could see the newly sealed packet, 
in her left hand, too, and he rose with a stai't from his seat as 
conscience smote him. 

Yes, his conscience smote him now — and painfully. Their every 
act to him had been kind and good — hers particularly so ; and yet 
months, and almost years, had passed, and her farewell, if trifling, 
gift, was still unsealed. His mind was absent at the time ; he had 
seen and felt it all as though he had neither seen nor felt. It had been 
impressed on his memory, but had lain dormant there. His idea 
was, at the time, and so remained that it was a bible she had given 
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him — a treasured book ; but he had one giTen by his hmg mice 
dead mother, and that he always read. Yet his oonaeience smote 
him ; the sensitiye feelings were again in operation^ powerfbl and 
sad. She would think him the most nngratefol of men, as he had 
never thanked her, nor prized her kindness. 

He wonld, howerer, striye to undo the past by doing better 
for the fatnre — acknowledge his remissness, and thank her twice 
orernow. The yery next post that left Italy should oanTeyhis 
acknowledgments. 

But where was the packet ? He opened box after box, and tnmk 
after trunk, but found it not for sometime, until at last, between one 
of the folds of the portmanteau, it was discovered. 

The seal was quickly broken, and the elegant volume was dis- 
closed. A note — small, and prettily folded — ^fell out, which ran. 
thus : — 

" Mb. Horatio— Dear Friend, 
** I know not year name — saTe that it is Horatio. It may be that we 
shall never meet again, bnt jon, I know, will pardon me for presenting this 
small memento of the few pleasant evenings we have spent together. It is 
a singnlar, and I fear neglected book ; bat to me it seems an echo of the 
teachings of the sights and sounds of natture in oar once loved Woodland 
home— oars no longer. It is trae and it is beautifal, bat to many this book 
mast be distasteful, because it strips them of a social status they cannot 
ever regain. It is my happy belief that the strict moral purity, past and 
to come, that it inculcates, will find a response in your own heart, and, it 
may be, give a warning (if needful) against the vices of continental society^ 
which to my rustic mind, and perhaps untutored fancies, have an unspeakable 
horror. Forget the past and look hopefully to the future. Use the great 
gifts that God has given you for the well-being of your fellows, and let that 
warm and sensitive nature you possess have an outlet in active benevolence, 
which you will find the best possible antidote to the corroding cares of past 
disappointment. Adieu. 

" Your Woodbee friend, 

" EMMELINE." 

There was something here that agreed with Horatio's theories; 
it struck him as singular that sheioo should read the Bible, in its 
PrediddonB of the future ^m&^ o« mwikind, and not look upon it 
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past historiet as the ultimatom of morality in the world. He took 
hold of the book again. ** The binding's good, but what are itd 
contents ? It's not a Bible." There was no title-page nor preface 
thereto. He tamed to the first chapter — " But what of Casar ? " 
and great was his surprise. '' Ah me ! it is the book I gave the 
world ; that sad abortion, as I thought it proved. Wise men despised 
it, and divines preyed it wrong ; yet with this strange girl — ^beautiful 
as strange — it finds a yirgin soil to germinate its seed." 
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Cheistmas at Woodland. 

II T is Christmas moming now — a Christmas of the old 
sort, such as poets have sung and painters pictnied. 
Intensely cold and sharp, hut with a clear sun ohliquely 
shining through the trees and glistening splendidly upon 
them, draped as they are, in the white rime-frost of the previous 
night. A general snow had fallen, hut not of any yery great depth, 
a few days hefore. All on the trees above, the hedges around, and 
the ground beneath, is spotlessly white and yery beautiful. I take 
my annual walk to Woodland once more. How many years I 
have walked alone to friend Holdstock's on this festive day I cannot 
count ; but the number is many. Occupying the same seat at his 
festive board, the same comer in his pew at Woodland Church, and 
meeting the same loyed faces in a family gathering as yet, thank 
God ! unbroken. True, it is larger sometimes than others, as the 
young have married and brought their new ties to enlarge the cirde, 
or as the husband has left his wife — the newly made mother — ^behind 
him to nurse her babe, too tender to encounter the sharp weather of 
the season ; but not among the ten thousands of deaths that every 
year occur, eyen in Old England, has one of us, our Woodland 
gatbmngf been gathered to hia ivAKeic^. C«n my heart be other 
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than toned to a chastened key of .gratitude and thankfulness to 
Him who has mercifully preserred us ? Or can I be blamed that I 
rejoice with trembling when I think it cannot dlway9 be so with us, 
nor can I expect it hng f 

I sing, toOy the same songs, waking np the quiet and uninhabited 
lanes, and the now tame — ^too tame, for hunger has made them so- 
wild birds, that peck the haws and holly berries upon the hedges, or 
seek those spots where the force of the stream has kept the water 
liquid, to slake their thirst, while all around the frost has sealed it 
it up from their use. Yes, I sing tlie same songs, and I think that 
each returning Christmas has found me better in mind, body, and 
estate than the last preceding one. I sing that old fashioned hymn, 

** Thy love in time past forbids me to think 
Thou wilt leave me at last in trouble to sink I " 

I sing it, and feel its eyery word ; and when in the more lonely 
spots I pray, as 1 walk, the same prayer I have prayed so often 
there in former times, that Gk>d may make me a better man, even 
though to do so, the many temporal mercies I have now so long 
enjoyed, may have to be reduced by the great husbandman of my 
soul's vineyard. ! that I could portray the mingled joy and 
GOfntrition that makes my heart beat quick at the thoughts of God's 
goodness to me and mine, and the unworthy return I have made to 
Him for it! 

I cross the threshold once more — ^the threshold that stood alone 
between my tempest-tossed and grief-stricken heart in boyhood, and 
utter despair of human nature. When all the world appeared to my 
poor, cold, and desolate lot, a wilderness without a cheering prospect, 
did this stuccoed home, and its warm-hearted inmates, cheer my 
spirits and win my love; Icould haye fallen on my knees and almost 
kissed the dean hearthstone on which my feet have stood, when 
kindness bade me hope, and chased away despair. 

The same firm grasp— the cordial welcome— the certainty that 
time, which changes many things, has not changed the Holdstocks. 
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It may furrow their cheeks, it may thin their locks, and whiten the 
few hairs it leaves behind ; but it cannot sear their hearts, or dry 
the milk of human kindness in their souls ; nor do I think that 
those who know and love them as I do, can ever be old inside eith^. 

The Belmonts are at the Woodland this morning, dressed in tlie 
deepest mourning ; the pulpit and the Colonel's pew are clothed in 
black. The nephew is dead, and the Colonel now possesses the 
Grange and estates of his fathers once more. Mourning sets off 
the youthful charms of Emmeline ; her blue eye looks of a deeper 
blue than ever. 

The rector's sermon is as fresh as always. Christmas comes and 
goes, and comes again, but Mr. Beaufruit has still something nevr, 
something strikingly original, and edifying as well, to say, of the 
** glad tidings of great joy." The fair hands of his intelligent 
daughters, have tastefully decorated with pretty devices the tiny 
church, and Old Christmas gladdens the heart of assembled "Wood- 
landers. They chant the parts now — simple chants, the Misses 
Eeaufruit having taught the young voices how to sing. 

It was a sumptuous spread at friend Holdstock's. The finest turkey 
— the finest rare old ham — the tenderest chickens (cooked, bye the 
bye, more for the morrow's breakfast than to-day's dinner)— the 
best cut out of the choicest prize heifer — and etceteras numerous 
beside; fruits preserved and luscious, all and everything spread 
there, without any exception, grown, bred, or fed upon the farm. 
Each guest occupied the same seat, and at almost the same 
moment of the clock he or she had done twelve months before; 
grace was said and we all commenced our Christmas dinner. 

The carol singers came again — ^the same, but larger grown, that 
year after year had been before — ^to receive the gatherings of the 
company experience had taught them to expect at the stuccoed 
house; and they were not disappointed: apples also were given 
sufficient to make them all dumplings for a week at least. 

It is not every day that Farmer Holdstock gives a feast to his 
friends; but when he does, Tixe doea IV. WoewM-^. ;sro sooner is the 
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old castle brought to table — a large plum pudding moulded in that 
shape — than Miss Holdstock slips gently, and almost unobserved, 
from her seat; and, while the welcome guests are attacking the 
castle of plum pudding, or the various hogs and rabbits of hlanc- 
mange, or taking in the last course of custards (and such custards !) 
or preserved fruit, as their tastes may incline, she loads the table in 
the " best parlour " — drawing-room, perhaps, more ambitious people 
would call it — with wines and desserts, to assist the flow of soul for 
the next few hours. Yet, notwithstanding such lavish abundance — 
moderation being the order of the day — we eat and drink, being 
without fear of indigestion or headache to-morrow. 

We are Church-folks, of course, with the exception of ** Uncle 
Charles," He was born (as all the Holdstocks were) in the 
old Gospel House, in a neighbouring parish, at a time when the 
said parish was cursed with a drunken and profligate parson ; and, 
in common with many others, attended a Baptist Meeting House, 
and he has been a Baptist ever since. He is a good man, but 
bigoted, as we think, and is apt to use strong words against the 
Mother Church, and calls her the " daughter of the harlot of Babylon." 
We don't use such words ourselves; and loving, as we do, our 
present rector, and the beautiful Liturgy of our Church, we do not 
like to hear him use them. We love him none the less for his 
religion. We often would like to imitate his blameless life, and 
more ardent zeal ; and should profit more, doubtless, by his constant 
effort in. season (but oftener out of season), did he but shew us a 
better way than ours, without raising the pugnacious feelings of our 
nature by crying down the Church. We bore it patiently, however. 
We admired his good sayings, and were silent when he was rude — 
*' hitting us hard," no doubt he thought it; and when he had 
wound up his homily, and said, "Let us have prayer 'together,' " 
every guest, with the host and hostess, gladly agreed thereto. 

I do not know whether it was spiteful of uncle Charles, or a little 
humour he wished to indulge in, when his eye met mine, but he 
looked at me, rather slyly I thought, and he said^ " P^t\\a.^^ Y^^x" 

<%2 
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— ^my name is Peter — "will engage in prayer." Whether he 
thought to convince ns that a churchman cannot pray without a 
book, and expected I should fetch the Family Devotion^ or was 
simply innocent in his thoughts, I know not, but the latter I 
incline to hope after all. It was an unusual request, but when one 
feels that God is his father, and has so many wants — so much to be 
thankful and to praise Him for — ^it is not difficult to address that 
great Being in child-like simplicity — ^to thank Him for the past, 
and ask His forgiveness — trust Him for the future, and ask Bos 
guidance. No doubt my prayer was simple, but it came from my 
heart ; and every one joined at its close in the prayer our Saviour 
taught us; and every lip — and I hope every heart also — said 
"Amen." Some of the old people then wanted to smoke the 
"pipe of peace " in the old chimney comer ; but before the party 
became thus divided, we sang the old song once more, to the tune 
of " Auld Lang Syne :" 

** * Shonld old acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind ? * 
No, brethren, no ! true friendship's knot 
Time never can unbind. 

Time never can unbind, dear friends, &c." 

*' The sweet remembrance of the past, 
That kindred spirits share, 
Shall live as long as Heaven shall last, 
And spread a fragrance there. 

And spread, kcJ** 

•* We'll cherish friendship to the end, 
Though weal and woe befall ; 
Come, pass the tokens of a friend. 
For we are brethren all. 

For we are, &c. 

** Thus joined in spirit, hand in hand, 
Still let us walk below. 
And like our old forefathers' band — 
A hundred years ago. 

k^^uidxed years, ktJ* 
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'' And when the source of this bright grace 
Besnmes our fleeting breath, 
Ime friendship then shall find a place 
Beyond the yerge of death ! 

Beyond the Terge, &c" 

We cannot tell where we first learned this simple ditty. It may 
haye been a oorraption of a ranter's camp hymn, for all we know to 
the contrary, but it is a Christmas custom with us, and we sing it 
with great gusto. At the third stanza each shook hands with his 
nearest neighbour all round the room, and passed the token of our 
friendship ; at the next verse, the hands were joined all round as 
we sang it, and, like an electric chain, the old feelings of love 
eent their shock to warm every heart. 

While the '' old folks " smoked their pipes, talked of the days of 
yore, and brought back their fathers and their grandfathers, with 
their social partners, once more in memory to the hearths of their 
children, and while the ladies enjoyed their congenial chat — ^possibly 
the hopes and expectations of their marriageable daughters, friend 
Holdstock and I discussed the return of the Colonel and his daughter 
to Woodland. 

One thing I learned, that the change back again from the cottage 
At Woodbee to the mansion at Woodland, was one more of sorrow 
than of joy to the Colonel. He needed as much as ever the cheering 
presence of his beloved daughter. She asked him one day how it 
was that he was not so cheerful at the Orange as he had been 
l>efore, not even so much as he had been at Woodbee. '' Is it for 
the dead," asked she '*you still are grieving?" 

" In part," was the reply; "much rather would I have ended 
sny days at Woodbee, or in any other humble cottage, than be the 
•owner of the Orange again, through the death of the last male heir 
(though almost a stranger to us) of the Belmont's honoured house." 
C We cannot rule o'er life and death, papa ; our regrets therefore 
should be submissive," urged EmmeUne. 

" Truly, and mine in a measure are so, but my mind is not over 
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cbeerfal when I think that in the antonin of my being, my ideas of 
life shoold be so altered, and all my cheriahed notionB prored 
fjollacioas." 

" In what, my father," his daughter asked, "have they proyed 

80?" 

" 'Tis well for yon, my dear, my will nded not wiih despotic 
power, or you would now have been sunk into a state of wretchedness 
beyond conception — ^a miserable though high principled mourner o'er 
a husband's degrading vices." 

*' But I am not so, therefore let's be irise, and with thankfal 
heart scatter these gloomy thoughts to the winds." 

The Colonel, however, could not take things thus. He explained 
to her how 'Squire Bailley had thown loose upon the neck of his 
base passions the reins that should have guided them, and had sunk 
deeper and deeper into every vice that could degrade the man beneath 
the beast ; how the broad acres of his father (the Colonel's fiiend) 
had melted, and were still melting, in riotous and extravagant 
living ; and the very thought that he had wished his only and darling 
child to be bone of the bone, and flesh of the flesh, of such a libertine, 
weighed heavy at the Colonel's heart. 

'* It was this I feared," said Emmeline ; " he does but now appear 
in his true light. His sins slumbered for a time to gain a purpose ; 
that purpose obtained, he would have thrown off the disguise he 
found it needful to assume, and his passions would then have 
awakened with ten-fold power, as now they have done, and thirst 
insatiate. My creed is true, papa — ^the book is right — ^not present 
amendment only, but a past unsullied life is the only true guarantee 
of elevated virtue." 

" I cannot blame," said he, " the tenets of your creed, but have 
small hope to find in mortal man the standard you have raised of 
moral worth, or finding him, that he should fall to your share. At 
church, when holy thoughts should reign supreme, and hope of a 
better world engage my heart, the tablets on the walls of the 
*. ?*??!^f *^9c«rr^li^ this one iou^l ox /tt»fc qua nobly fell— our 
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arms, on whose escutcheon there is no blot — ^this name — ^nay, more, 
the race itself, to be extinct, do carry off my thoughts and lead 
imagination far astray. Can I think thus and wear a cheerful 
look ? Is there no man on earth, though poor and lowly bom, that 
you can love and honour, Emmeline ? " 

** Custom and nature," said Emmeline in reply, " both forbid my 
sex to give their heart's affections till they are sought by one of the 
other sex. I do not grieve. It is not decrees of fate, or casual, 
chance that rules the destinies of human beings. Is there not One 
on high that sees a sparrow fall, and numbers the hairs on the heada 
of his children — who knows the inmost thoughts of those who trust 
in Him? And, papa, I erer did trust in Him alone; and what is 
right for me I belieye His goodness will not withhold." 
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Ak TTnbxfectsi) MBBTma. 

I HE strange gentleman — Mr. Kewcombe — with his serving 
man remained inmates of the ''Mermaid/' in Excombe, 
longer than was anticipated, and he paid his score still, 
promptly and liberally. It was on this latter account 
perhaps, or principally, that he continued such a prodigious £Eiyourite 
with missus, and the landlord minded his Ps and Qs with particu- 
lar care, lest he should tread upon the corns, or in any other way 
offend a customer who paid so well. 

What might have been Mr. Newcombe's motiye intaking up his 
quarters at a Tillage inn, in so retired a place, never transpired; 
but| though his week had grown into a fortnight, he shewed at 
present no intention to go. 

The widow's child had won her way to his heart. There was a 
peculiar cast of features — a fascinating something in the child's eye 
— ^he could not exactly say what, that interested him greatly ; and 
her incessant chatter and fondness for his company completed the 
conquest. It was a daily practice — Sundays excepted — ^for her 
little nurse to take her to the green near the '' Mermaid," and there 
the gentleman contrived to meet her and monopolize her prattk. 
The taa£eB he always had toi luec, «aid the real fondness he niani- 
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festedy caused the little heart within her to overflow with gladness. 
It was not unknown to Isabella and her mother that a gentle* 
man, staying at the ''Mermaid/' had taken a great fancy for the 
child, nor the reciprocal feeling on her part; but to them this 
appeared in no way wonderful. To their eyes she appeared calcu- 
lated to win all hearts. It was, nevertheless, a matter of frequent 
conversation between these lonely women ; it was a break in the 
incessant monotony of their obscure lives. The child in her broken, 
lisping language, had given them to understand that the gentleman 
was coming to take her away from Ezcombe ; that she should go 
with him, and take mamma, and grand-mamma, and nurse Lucy 
along ; the gentleman told her so. It was this that surprised them 
— this that caused the frequent inquiries as to whom he could be. 

" Amy is again away," said Mrs. Hilton to her daughter,^" with 
that strange gentleman; who can he be, Isabella? " 

'' I cannot for the life of me imagine," said Mrs. Woodleigh in 
return, ''mankind and us have parted company so long" — but 
approaching footsteps — the wicket latch being lifted, and a man's 
voice, intermingled with the prattle of the child, stopped her in the 
midst of the sentence. The stranger was coming indeed, and Isabella, 
true to her flxed purpose, rose and retired to the inner room. 

When the servant opened the door, the strange gentleman entered 
with the child, holding her hand. He was tall, and expensively 
dressed. The widow stood with her back to the window, and conse- 
quently her features were somewhat hidden from him ; nevertheless 
be started back a little, as though he had seen her somewhere. She 
also thought the form of the stranger was one she had seen before. 
It was associated, too, in her mind with that terrible hour of her life 
which had blasted the fruits of years — ^that tempest which had 
uprooted every worldly hope, and sent her forth a wanderer. But 
as she had never seen the destroyer of her child, except at church, 
but on two occasions, both times by the light of a candlCi the last 
and most memorable one with an aching heart, and mind confused, 
she did not recognize him in reality. It was a sensation of miaerY 
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— a sort of connection between his appearance and the sad event of 
her history. 

" Grandma, me wants ma," said the child. 

Without waiting for grandma's reply, the gentleman broached his 
errand. 

*' Eespected Madam, whom I do not know, I have come upon an 
errand that mnst sound strange to your ears. This young child 
has wound herself around my heart, beyond the power of words to 
utter, and has banished thence, to a great extent, a load of grief that 
long had settled there. I am not what the people of this village 
take me for, but have at my command both rank and wealth, of 
which I can convince you, and I wish to take this child unto 
my home to be my daughter. You shall also go, and the child's 
mother, to enjoy this wealth, tend the growing graces of her form, 
and teach her goodness ; for which good service I will pay you well, 
and feel myself still your debtor." 

Mrs. Lee— or Hilton, as the neighbours called her, was a woman 
of nerve— of uncommon nerve, yet did the voice of the stranger 
excite a tumult of painful feelings within her, almost beyond con- 
trol. His form, as I have said, appeared to be not unknown to her, 
but the voice, that revealer of identity, when the features grow out 
of the memory, made the impression conveyed at first a reality. It 
took her some few moments to gather strength to speak, but when 
she did speak it was with tremulous earnestness — 

" I knew you not, although your features seemed familiar ; but 
your voice recalls that sorrow's blast that swept across my peaceful 
Woodbee home, and dried my blood within its channels, making my 
old age a bitter thing. Oh ! I am not deceived, thou art my child's 
destroyer, "Woodbee ! " 

"Oyes! too surely I am "Woodbee," was the reply. "Your 

voice also brings back to me that same dread hour that fixed within 

my soul a deep remorse, that years have failed to banish. But, 

Mra. Lee, whose is this child ? " 

'' Tour own, Lord WooA^bee, 'joxa crw!i\ "Rxvi^ ^lil begone. I» 
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not your dreadful purpose finished ? Is there yet a hope left us 
that you can destroy ? *' 

Lord "Woodbee did not reply to this for the moment. The grace 
of God had again placed the feelings of nature within his once 
unnatural heart, and caused them to flow in their appointed channels. 
He took his offspring to his heart with emotions he had never felt 
before. He kissed her again and again — instinctively, for he 
reasoned not, nor doubted that she was his — and all the feelings of 
a father awoke within him. He was sad, indeed, although it was 
with happy sadness. But as Mrs. Lee was evidently distressed, he 
aroused from his trance of unexpected happiness, and tried to con- 
sole her. 

" Mrs. Lee, I have deeply wronged you, and deserve reproach, but 
hear me while I say, that until this moment, much as I loved this 
child, and came with true intentions to befriend, I had not the 
faintest thought that she was mine ; and whether your daughter 
lived or not I never could discover. Oh ! tell me where she is. 
Bad as I have been I'll do my utmost now to restore your peace and 
Isabella's honour. And ^this child shall be in name, if money can 
procure it, what she is now in nature, my own loved offspring. 
Though all men should shun me for my crimes — with deep reproaches 
or with silent hate abhor me — ^I'll brave all for her sake. Oh! 
where is Isabella, where ? " 

Poor Mrs. Lee stood greatly in need of nerve now. Hope and 
doubt contended for the mastery within her — and hopes and doubts 
of no common kind. To hope that relief could ever visit the heart- 
broken Isabella — that a lord would stoop, as the world would term 
it, or degrade himself, as his class would call it, to remove the 
social stigma from a victim of his foul passion, and unite his lot 
with hers — was beyond ordinary credence, although such a course 
was but a simple duty — a duty absolutely required by every con- 
sideration of right— the laws of God and the claims of nature. It 
was, nevertheless, opposed to the opinions of mankind, as uncon- 
ventional as it could be ! It was more iiat\ii».l tS\^\i ^<^ ^^^\i^^^£^ 
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doubt, and that the transient hope, like a meteor, or a flask rf 
lightning, shonld instantly disappear, and leaye her in dadmen 
greater than before. 

*' It is not," she sammoned up strength at last to say, ''that 
I wish to disbelieve you, my lord; but" — and her nerve fidled 
her again and made her hesitate — ''you have so deoeiyed us. Oh I 
what is it? Wherefore have you come to us? Can it be that oft 
repeated prayers hare thus been answered? Or, are you corns 
indeed with fiendish purpose still? What must I think? Are 
you a monster, or a man ? Oh ! tell me ? " 

The yehemence with which she said this brought back the horrors 
of his past guilt again, with all its bitterness, to Lord WoodWs 
mind ; the terrible anguish that he suffered could not be hidden. 
Mrs. Lee's heart was melted. 

'' If I have wronged you, my lord, my sufferings for these last 
few years must plead for me." 

'' Do not madden me with such distress ; my own mind condemns 
me quite enough. It is almost more than I can bear to think of ; 
but do believe me, Mrs. Lee, my purposes are good. Oh ! fetch 
your daughter." 

" She's in her room," replied Mrs. Lee, "and I must go to her. 
Delight or madness — just which way she takes — will seize her. Sit 
down, my lord, while I speak to her." 

" I must see her," replied Woodbee. "I have sought for many 
weary months to make reparation for the injury I once did her. 
Tell her to believe me, if possible ; and, if possible, to love me as 
once she did." 

When Mrs. Lee went into the room to which Isabella had retired, 
she was surprised to find it vacant; but as a staircase leading to 
her chamber opened in this department, she doubted not that her 
daughter had gone to her bedroom, and there she sought her. 
Instead of going wild with joy, or mad with terror, she had 
adopted the wiser course of falling on her knees before the Gbd of 
Mmy to pray or to thank Bim, ot \Mt\i. It ia there alone, befoie 
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that all-pitying Being, who only can give His poor creatoreB grace 
to bear the continual changes of this mortal life, that we find 
strength sufficient for the day. 

Woodbee, in the meantime, took his offspring upon his knee. 
The little precocious thing had been alarmed at the exciting scenOi 
wondering what could be the meaning thereof; but never doubting 
the goodness of her new-found Mend. He gradually became more 
calm. The great truth Miss Belmont had taught now received its 
confirmation. *' Her harshest word is sober truth," said he to him- 
self. "Had she been tempted by my name or wealth, the luxury 
of this child's embrace — the power to bring back peace to her injured 
mother— could not now be mine." 

His reflections were of a softening nature. They brought not 
back again his remorseful despair. He had determined to do right ; 
and the blessed relief that the doing of it would bring to Isabella 
caused his eyes to flow with tears of truest joy. It was as though 
the hardness of his heart had melted, and was dropping in pearly 
drops from his eyelids. Despair was chased away from his mind, 
and a soft light, as of celestial brightness, was shining there. He 
felt almost as though he could hear the rustle of angels' wings 
around him as they fled upward to convey the news, and their 
melodious voices echoing the glad music of the skies over a sinner 
restored. 

And Isabella came to him, also weeping. A blush, it is true, 
* overspread her countenance, but she had obtained strength at the 
footstool of divine grace, to forgive the man who had caused her so 
much sorrow, and to meet him with something like calmness. 

" Oh, why, my lord, have you come to me?" were the words 
she uttered. 

" Call me not 'lord,' Isabella; human titles are nothing to me 
now. My injured Isabella, can you now believe me when I say that 
after months of weary seeking, I have unexpectedly found you; that 
I come to take you back to Woodbee as my lawful wife. My guilty 
head shall bear the brunt of my own doings^ if you. q»xl ^^ \i<^ 
jRa^re the past." 
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" Are you sincere, my lord? Forgive the doubts of one who 
always loved you. Cursed has been my lot, and very dreary, but 
every hour my prayers have been for you, the guilty father of my 
own sweet child." 

*' I thought, or feared, or somehow dreaded, you were dead, and 
horror stared me in the face, and in every breath of wind I heard 
your spirit calling for revenge, yet all the while you prayed for me ? '> 

** I did indeed, sincere and often." 

" Oh, still pray on, and I will join you. This child, whose eye 
resembles yours, although I knew her not, has won my heart, as you 
once did ; and in truth, Isabella, not that I can excuse the past, 
'twas evil counsel more than my own heart that led me to the sin 
but for the future, if my life be spared, I'll make amends for it." 

And to Mrs. Lee he said, ''And you, too, will return, mother, and 
end your days in peace at Woodbee." 

" My heart's true peace— such as it used to feel — is gone," said 
fihe. '' "Sot will you or my child find that true pleasure which had 
been your lot, had honour's precepts never been abandoned by you. 
From me, however, not a look unkind shall ever again recal past 
years of sorrow. Kay, my latest word, please God, shall be a 
blessing on repentant Woodbee." 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



^ Happiness. 

EIME is a wonderful developer of truth. Deception and 
falsehood are quicksands that always, sooner or later, 
swallow np the hopes and expectations which ill-doers 
build npon them. Truth is a rock, which, however 
assailed by the angry waves of contention, and hidden from sight 
hy the foam which crests those waves, will at last and quietly, as 
a thing most natural, rear its head again and hold its right position. 
It was ordained by the Maker of all things that it should be so; 
^nd although my faith has ever been weak, and sometimes almost 
wanting — though my heart has ached, often and often, because Jacob 
had robbed me of my aunt-mother's best love, as I believe for a 
selfish purpose, I had always a strong conviction that, without my 
taking means to circumvent him in his plans, all would work right 
at last. Egotistical as it is for me to say it, and vain as you, reader, 
must suppose me to be, it is my solemn conviction to this hour that 
any love for her sprung from gratitude for past kindness, while his 
was a mere pretension, set up in the hope of a legacy. I ever tried 
to retain her love by seeking to deserve it, and he, by flattering the 
weak points of an unsuspicious mind. To be loved by her, the sole 
befriender of my early days, was the happiest feature of my life; 
«nd as to her wealth — ^my prayer has ever been that I might never 
want it, but, by my hands and by the sweat of my brow, be enabled 
to earn all I need below. 
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His seemed the wiser courBe, for though possession is '' nine points 
of the law,'' he displaced me — at least while health was with mj 
aunt ; but she became ill, and apparently at the point of death, and 
then she sent for me. 

Many causes had operated to defeat the plans of Jacob, seconded 
though they were by his immediate relatives. There were not 
many topics (though perhaps I should leave others to say it) which 
they could introduce to make his star arise and becloud mine, and 
these were introduced but too often — ^they ever did it. The greatest 
card they had ever played was my visit to the Dissenters' chapel 

" To think," said my uncle, Jacob's father-in-law, '* of his leaving 
our Church and turning Methodist ! If a son of mine did so, I 
would cut him off with a shilling. Dissenters are the meanest of 
people ; I have lost more money by them than by all the other 
people I ever had dealings with." 

This was said at the supper table, when many of the " set " were 
present. My aunt — ^honest, simple woman — sincerely attached to 
the Church, saw no wrong motive in this rash speech, she simply 
misunderstood it. 

" Brother," said she, *' I have heard that Dissenters are long- 
faced and hypocritical, but I thought they never betted.'' 

I was not there to see, but can well understand the mortified 
rage of my uncle. All eyes present were tiimed on him. He 
looked awful in his anger, and uttered those sad imprecations she 
will never forget. 

" Indeed, brother," said she, ** I misunderstood you. I knew 
you had lost money on the races, and thought, perhaps, you meant 
that Dissenters had won it of you." 

" You thought no such thing, sister," said he — still in wrath. 
" I verily believe you side with Peter, and encourage him in heresy 
and schism." 

But as I strictly attended my Church duties, as heretofore, his 
airowB were without a point. 
How grievous, too, it waa to me, t\i&V>\]iciQ^\i!»ii'irQuld have loved 
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as my own flesh and blood, should turn the kindly feelings of my 
nature to vinegar and gall. If I spoke at all of John Bright's 
eloquence — simply, which all shades of politicians admit as elo- 
quence — I was a chartist and a revolutionist. I must either be 
silent when my relatives were by, or be likened to a monster, who 
believes that the " lower order" have the rights of " gentlemen! " 

But my aunt, simple and truthful as she is, though incapable of 
supposing the few pounds she had to leave behind her was the 
mainspring of these attacks upon me, saw I was either misunderstood 
or dealt hardly with ; and her sense of justice — now that the loss 
of health made the pomps and vanities of the world distasteful — 
caused her affection to turn again to me with more than former 
fervency. 

'' Peter,'' said she to me, as I held her pale hand and kissed her 
fading cheek — while my tears flowed fast and dropped warm upon 
it — " Peter, old friends are best. You are my child — my own 
child — ^brought up in my own ways. Ko one else can be as you are 
to me." 

'' Thank you, aunt," said I, as my now delicious tears fell faster 
and faster ; '' but for your illness, these words would make my 
heart gladder than it has been for many a day." 

*' Peter, my boy, great folks do not seem in place by a bed of 
sickness. My affairs are settled. I have tried to do as our prayer- 
book says my Maker does, which we sometimes chant on Sundays. 
You know what I mean, Peter ? " 

" 'He hath fed the hungry with good things, and sent the rich 
empty away,' " said I. 

'* That is it. Oh ! that is it," she exclaimed. « I have left all 
for you to distribute when I am gone. If Jacob has so many 
hundreds a year, and mingles with nobility, it were no charity te 
leave him my few hundreds. They will be usefiil to others; and if 
he should need, I know you will stand his Mend." 

''Aunt — ^my own dear mother-aunt" — said I, '"tis these few 
paltry perishable pounds that do the mischidf^ «s& «^s»si^ ^g£<^ 
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relations from me. You know not how I kave prayed tliat I might 
never need them ; that even yon, much as I ove yon, might not say 
* I have made Peter rich.' " 

" TJse what I leave, Peter — ^I trust to yonr honesty and your honour 
— as I would use it were I alive to see you, and in this conviction I 
shall die content." 

" Aunt," I urged, " don't be deceived. I know that Jacob is 
proud, but I believe he is also poorer than I. His annual income is 
not many hundreds, but about eighty or one hundred pounds, with 
rations ; and as to the influence of those rich and titled men he 
apes to associate with, it is all an imaginative fable. I fear — 
honestly fear, aunt, that he has oftener had to brood over the 
ill-temper of his superior officers, than dined with nobles and the 
magnates of other lands." 

She made no reply, but said, "I want you to go to Brother 
Holdstock's, who is executor to my husband's will ; and bring him 
here with you to-morrow — and, Peter, take your great coat, because 
it is sure to rain ; the storm cock is whistling, and that is a certain 
sign of rain." 

I did not dispute the point with my aunt ; I do not ever with the 
old and infirm. It was a very bright and beautiful morning, too 
early to be called Spring ; my coat was not much to carry, and inde- 
pendent of the storm cock's whistle, the morning seemed too bright 
to last. 

How happy I felt, to be sure ! The silent grief gone from my 
mind, in the haven of my earthly hopes again safely anchored ; I 
also, somehow, felt assured that my aunt would not then die. 
Besides all this, was I not walking to Woodland on a beautifal 
morning, where I should hear something new of my friend's old 
landlord and his beautiful daughter ? And how was she ? In health 
well, but not so even-minded as of old. Woodland Grange was still 
an earthly paradise, and though her mind still enjoyed its delightful 
prospecta, that mind was not so thoroughly Woodland in its tastes as 
it once bad been. Shewaanotq!i\te\i<^T\r^\i<;^^u^^ IIlq memories 
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of other scenes followed her here. Tou might have seen her lately 
walking about the grounds, trying to catch the spirit of old influ- 
ences, but with indifferent success. Especially since a letter had 
arrived from a friend she thought much and strangely of, and with 
feelings she could not herself analyze. It had been directed to 
" Honeysuckle Cottage, "Woodbee," and from thence, after- a day's 
delay, forwarded on to Woodland, and was from our friend Horatio. 
He was about to return to Woodbee, and perhaps to settle there. 

" Why does my heart beat so," she would ask of herself, "when 
I think of him ? Is this strange feeling love ? " And then she 
would ponder over the thought, and try to fathom ** what is love ? " 
"Is it a passion without reason, or a principle, or both united?" 
" I always thought," she would again say to herself, "that I felt 
for this Horatio as a friend, that I pitied his misfortunes, and 
admired his simple life ; " but as she again placed his letter in her 
bosom nearest to her heart, friendship seemed too cold a word for 
her to describe the feeling with. 

1^0 one but Mr. Colboume and the postmaster at Woodbee knew 
the present address of the Belmonts, and this again troubled 
Emmeline. It did not seem consistent with Horatio's reserve that 
he should make inquiries after, much less follow thefn. Troubled 
she was, and not quite heart-whole, but she bore with patience 
the disquietude, and smiled as she had ever done at the course 
of events. She had been riding one day in the home fleld, or 
park, upon her horse, and having flnished the exercise, the glow 
of rosy health diffusing her face as she walked from the stable, 
carrying on her left arm the long skirt of her habit, towards the 
front of the hall — a stranger, but a welcome one, appeared before 
her in the laurel walk. He was welcome, for it was Horatio. 

" Horatio," said she, " welcome to Woodland ! " 

** Thank you, Miss Belmont," was the reply, " for I knew not 
how you would take it; but I hardly thought that your very 
gracious nature would consider me intrusive. How is your father, 
the Colonel?" 

3,2 
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'^ He 18 not rerj well," she leplied, ** he fineti a great deal fiir 
the death of mj eontm — his anlj brother's onlj son. Bat I need 
not ask jon how yon are yourself— your looks prodahn good healQi ; 
traTelling seems to hare suited yon." 

** It has done so, bnt I am tired of it now ; and before sitting 
down to do the work my hands may find to do, I have followed yea 
hither, to thank yon and yonr kind fiither for the lessuis that yon 
taught me at Woodbee, to battle with my grief." 

** I am certain he will be pleased to see you ; and I myself must 
be allowed to congratulate you, sir, on the cheerfulness of your 
looks. It is as it should be ; we must bow to, and bear up against 
the unayoidable ills of life." 

*^ 'Tis not that I have lost, or ever can lose," was the answer, 
<< my regrets for Edward's untimely death, that makes me cheerful; 
but another friend has gained within my heart a place as deep, and 
sheds a fragrance o'er my soul, who is not dead ; but calls me back 
to happiness." 

'^ Oh ! this is pleasant news ! This world, it seems, has more 
than one true heart." 

'' And more than I once thought. My early hopes were chilled 
with insight into deeds of baseness that made me nearly despair of 
human honour. But even this new friendship is a thing alloyed. 
When it first grew within me, this new friend was but, in worldly 
wealth at least, my equal ; but now is far removed by change of 
fortune to a higher sphere ithan I can boast of." 

'^ And what of that," said she ; *^ he best can tell the nature of a 
friend, who is himself a true one ; but my heart would set small 
store on such a friend as he, whom higher grade can sever. If such 
is this, thy new found friend, he surely has no right to hold within 
that heart that Edward loved, a higher place than pity." 

" I did not say 'twas * he,' for 'tis yourself, that calls me back to 
life. May I hope for a return in this ? " 

'^I must be frank, sir," said she, ''for I cannot hide behind a 
prndiab veil my inner t^ion^YitB. VVl gladly be to you what 
^ward was, a friend indeed, ii aa wxda.^wjL^^i^Tfc^Y^^^ELO'* 
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\ 
'' That cannot be, Miss Belmont, not friendsliip alone, your own 

fjEor fame, — your future prospects, our different sexes, all forbid it 

should ; we must be one or nothing." 

The sudden declaration took away for the moment Mies Belmont's 
breath, and as a consequence the power to reply. Much as she had 
thought of Horatio— much as, perhaps unknown to herself, she 
had secretly, in her inmost heart loved him, the solemn thought of 
being " one " required reflection. She had covenanted to herself to 
wed with virtue, if she wed at all — to have some certain hope, that 
he who should become one flesh with herself should possess, in the 
strictest sense, his ^'manhood's honour," as her book put it. ''My 
thoughts of wedded life have been so strange," she said, after a 
few moment's silence ; " I must waive my answer for the present." 

'' It must not be for long, then. Miss Belmont ; or else I must 
away, lest my too-feeling heart should once more be, through 
disappointment, drowned in sadness." 

Stopping in her walk, for they had been gradually shortening the 
distance between the place where they had met and the hall, and 
laying her hand upon his, while her bosom with its beating, 
undulating, perceptibly, the close-fittiDg habit she wore, and with 
tones of touching earnestness, she said, '' Horatio, you must have 
seen that I am a strange girl. In saying ' yes ' or ' no ' to you, it is 
not your wealth, your talents, or much less your personal 
appearance, that would incline me to say the one, or else other; 
my desires are such, in this matter, that I could not make them 
known to you, until the irrevokable deed was done, and would be 
then too late ; but did you read the books I gave you ? " 

'' That book once made me miserable, almost a misanthrope," said 
he. 

She felt a shock — a painful one. 

" Had it no charms for you ? " 

*' 1 thought it much condemned my judgment," he replied. 

" Then, sir, I must say * no,' much as I could have loved you. 
Tou see I'm frank ! But that book has formed (among these rural 
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gceneSy nnknowing much of life) in my affections a proper standard 
of manly worth; and none that book condemns can I be one 
with — ^though to say * no ' should bring me to my grave." 

'' But stay I Miss Belmont," said Horatio, ** yon read me wrong 
again, I fear. I did not say that it condemned my deeds. !No ! no I 
the thought would madden me — ^the more so now ! " 

" Then how can it condemn your judgment? " 

''It fell dead from the press, and chilled the sanguine hopes of it» 
young author. Do you know who wrote that book ? " 

A shock again passed through her — ^the opposite of pain. It 
met the previous shock, and bewildered her! She stood before 
him as if lost in thought, in dream of years gone by; an oft repeated 
dream was now passing before her mind ! Would she awake again,, 
and again find it was hut a dream? She felt almost inclined 
to pinch herself a little to test the thought. But if a dream, it 
was as one most delightful, and she spoke to him. 

" I think I do now," she said. ** Horatio, was it you? " 

" Even so, Emmeline." 

This was enough. Even had he not but just now asked her to be 
his, this declaration would have made her feel as though she was. 

** Oh ! " said she, " ask me again, Horatio, to be yours ! " 

'* I need not," said he, "for you are mine ! " 

Are the virtuous cold hearted ? Are there no passions but those 
that are impure ? It cannot be so, for all bad things are but the 
perversion of something good. 

The thoughts of Horatio and Emmeline had long flown in one 
channel — through communion with that mysterious book. The 
simple declaration that he wrote it, brought them together more 
than years of personal acquaintance could have done. As he 
uttered the words last recorded, " you are mine," he held out his 
arms, she fell into them — and felt at home there ! It was though 
two Artesian wells had been struck at the same moment in each 
heart— «the gushing waters from each met, and mingled with the 
other — waters, too, of such, ^uipamii^ Y^^^l ^^^ ^^R^etness that 
^^J oat-rivalled the far-famei uectw oi \!fcL^%Q^\ 
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As he imprinted his first kiss upon the cheek of the maiden that 
loTed him, they both felt a 'thrill of bliss. Just such a thrill as rushed 
through the yeins of our first parents in the world's primeval 
paradise. A seat was under the wide-spread laurels near them, upon 
w^ch they both sat down — ^her head still leaning upon his bosom, as 
though listening for the beating of his heart. And he gazed into 
her deep blue eyes, twisting his fingers imconsciously in the auburn 
locks that fell from, and disclosed the wax-like ear — ^wondering all 
the time he did so, if the angels were more beautiful than she, and 
asking himself, in the theories of his boyhood, if the ecstacy they 
felt was caused by the mingling together of two spirits into one. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Restitutioit. 

|OED WOODBEE lingered a good wliile at Mrs. Lee's 
cottage that evening on wbichhe unexpectedly found the 
object of his long search. It would be a long story to 
tell of his various adventures in the search after ICiss 
Lee. It was conducted throughout somewhat upon the plan he 
adopted at Excombe. Travelling incogs in the name of l^ewcombe, 
with his serving man, he put up at the principal inn, at village after 
village, and made anxious inquiries about any new inhabitants to be 
found there. Often and often he thought he had succeeded, and 
just as often he failed, until he well nigh despaired of ultimate 
success. When he at last succeeded, it was where he was least 
sanguine. '^ Surely," thought he '< the hand of Providence guided 
me, and sent the flash of that child's dark eye right to my heart." 

After that solemn declaration that he made, of his fixed determi- 
nation to brave the ill opinion of his peers by marrying Isabella — 
and a lamentable truth it is, that he would incur more durable 
censure by this act of restitution, than by all the ill-deeds and 
enormous wickedness of his previous life. After they had risen 
from their knees, after they had together sought relief to their heavy 
hearts by supplications to the Throne of Mercy, he lingered in their 
dwelling. A great effort it was for these lonely women to meet his 
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gaze with composure, or engage in conyersation with]^him. Bat he 
felt at home with them, so greatly was he changed; and never, 
perhaps, had he sat down to table with happier feelings than when 
Mrs. Lee's domestic spread the snowy cloth, and set before them food 
which Isabella's hands had prepared, and which had been cooked 
nnder her superintendence. 

lieither Mrs. Lee nor Isabella could speak to him without the 
prefix of " my lord" to almost every sentence they gave utterance 
to, notwithstanding his assurance that he felt it out of place, and 
would much rather they did not. 

" But what must we call you, my — sir — ^nay," said Isabella, 
almost laughing, " what must we call you ? " 

** My Christian name is Lawrence," said he, " and if you can 
believe in my sincerity, you can fit your pretty mouth to call me so, 
Bella." 

" If you wish me to, I can," said she. 

But cpuld they believe his sincerity ? Without positively dis- 
believing, they could scarcely give credence to the hopes they felt. 
Long and deep had been their misery. To have their reproach wiped 
away and to gain a social position once more, had too long seemed 
beyond the roach of possibility. Hope had become despair. The 
scorching rays of sorrow had dried every oasis in their bosoms to 
dust — every green spot that made their life enjoyable, except the 
love they felt for the offspring of misfortune, the little Amy. Is it 
any marvel, then, that they both passed a sleepless night — ^that 
wounds apparently healed began to bleed afresh, and the words of their 
once destroyer appeared like a flattering tale, a * Will-o'-the-Wisp,* 
leading them on to a deeper quagmire than ever ? How welcome 
was the dawning daylight unto them! How soundly they slept 
when the dark hours in which they had tossed restless upon the 
pillow, gave place to the light of morning. 

Lord Woodbee came again, early next morning; not so early, 
however, did he come but that he left them ample time to get the 
breakfast over; for he also spent a restless night. Isabella's long 
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wretchedness had not stolen her beauty away. Her tresses 
were dark and luxuriant; her eye dark and full of fire still; 
and the more sober expression that rested upon her classic features 
chimed in with the chastened ideas of the penitent noble. Her dress 
showed off her charms ; it was a loose robe she wore, bound round 
the waist with a girdle and fitting the neck*— a sort of morning 
gown that suited her figure well. She would have excused herself 
until this was changed, but Lord Woodbee would not have it so. 
He kissed her affectionately. " Sit down by me, Isabella, I have 
much to say to you. How gladly would 1 part with my title and 
estates, and be a worker for my bread, my love, if we could both 
be children again, innocent as we once were. I often fear that the 
high regard which a woman should have for her husband, will 
never take root and grow in your heart for me again," said he with 
a pang. 

" Don't, oh, pray don't distress yourself and me by the horrors we 
have passed through. It cannot be altered now; believe me, 
Lawrence, I will do more than respect you, I will love you dearly. 
The restitution you make of my honour and my happiness, and 
the sorrow and repentance you have shewn shall cancel the past, 
and bind me to you with an affection filling all my heart, and 
lasting all my life." 

" God bless you for those words, Bella ! " he exclaimed. God 
has forgiven me;" he continued, "in the depth of His great 
mercy I feel He has; but I shall never forgive myself. How- 
ever, as you say, we must look hopefully onward and not behind ; 
but before I can speak to you of this future, I must fulfil my 
promise ; when and where shall it be, Isabella ? " 

" What be, Lawrence ? " she asked. 

" Our wedding ! Did not time and space forbid, it should be this 

very day, and do you know how I wish to think of this? No 

matter what others think or say of us, let us ourselves consider that 

this ceremony we are now to perform is but the confirmation of a 

marriage that in fact took place ^eoi^ ^^qJ^ 

^' Ab you will," said Bte, 
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It was far easier to form resolutions, and give expression to 
wishes, than to faM the one, or realize the other. It is not possible 
for man to retrace his steps, and Lord Woodbee found there was that 
in the past that could not be remedied. He could not make his own 
begotten child legally his own, nor give (except by a tedious and 
expensive process) his name to her. It was — so mercifully does God 
deal oftentimes with his creatures — it was mercifully ordained that 
this child was not a son — ^his &:st^born and eldest son it would have 
been — without the possibility of becoming his heir, or ever enjoying 
those estates his ancestors had so long enjoyed. To this child he 
could behave as a father — could, educate and train her — could hoard 
up for her boundless wealth ; but all this would not remove the 
stigma from her birth, or fit her to mate with the high-minded of her 
class and station. The innocent sweet child of misfortune must 
bear, in this world, the sin of her father ! 

A few days later, and the unknown visitor at the "Mermaid" 
and the secluded widow at the cottage on the bank, with the 
necessary attendant witnesses — to the great marvel of the little 
village of Excombe, and the unbounded indignation of the well-to-do 
young farmer — ^presented themselves before the clergyman in the 
parish church, and were formally married, with all necessary and 
proper rites. A post chaise, from the nearest market town, took 
them off, as soon as the ceremony was over, to the nearest railway 
station, leaving no sign behind them of the route they intended 
taking. It was a wedding without fuss or show. The bells were 
not rung ; neither bride nor bridegroom had on a wedding garment ; 
bridesmaids there were none ; and the clerk gave the bride away. 
But lacking, as it did, all the dash of a regular or splendid wedding, 
they were tied as fast, by the power of law and Mother Church, as 
if every maid in the parish had been a bridesmaid, and every single 
one, of the other sex, a groom's man. 

Mrs. Lee, after their departure, disposed of the effects of her 
cottage, paid the next quarter's rent in lieu of proper notice, and 
then returned to Woodbee to Mghten her old neighbouia Qu.t <^(1 
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due propriety. The steward, it is trae, had given a hint that this 
might be expected, in confidence to Mrs. Steward, his wife, and she 
told it, in confidence, to one or two others, until the whole village 
heard rumours of it, with many variations and enlargements, and 
without restrictions as to talking about it. But when M Lee 
took up her abode at the castle, and was obeyed as mistress there, 
im the absence of Lady Woodbee, " What do you think of it ? " was 
the current question of the day with the astounded Woodbeeans — 
even supplanting, for the time " Old Moore," the " weather," and 
the ** crops ! " 

It is just worthy of note, also, how the fashionable papers spoke 
of this. How particularly and thoroughly they knew every circum- 
stance of the case! As a specimen, one of the leading papers 
devoted to small talk about the aristocracy, had a paragraph some- 
thing like this : — 

'< Onr fashionable readers will remember the circumstance of one of oar 
proudest nobles, who, shortly after obtaining his majority, three or four 
years ago, astonished the world of fashion by retiring from the circle he so 
much adorned by his talents and virtues, lie gave up his favourite pursuits 
of hunting and coursing, and was never seen at the table of his peersi 
where his presence had ever been welcome. There was much speculation at 
the time, and a variety of opinions broaclied as to the cause of this retire- 
ment ; but it now turns out that he was captivated by a beautiful girl— not 
o£ gentle blood ; and though himself descended from an old Norman 
family, and inheriting immense estates held by his ancestors from the 
Conquest, he has for some time past been married to this girl, who occupied 
no higher position in the world than the daughter of a yoeman, one of hi* 
lordship's own tenants." 

But the fashionable readers, fond of small talk and scandal though 
they be, cannot devote their exclusive attention to one thing. Lord 
Woodbee and his wife left the fashionable world to mind its own 
mSaub, while they minded theirs. The hubbub'died out by and bye. 
Between them and Mr. Golboume a strong friendship existed. They 
tried to do their duty now. His lordship became a good and liberal 
Imdlord ; he tried to be an impartial justice. He proved his changed 
life by deeds of charityi and 1)7 iwotAsA ^tVs^^ ^^\£a iaitk made 
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perfect. When in the course of events his heir appeared, he was 
found to have retained so much of his forefathers' institutions as to 
g^ye a liberal feast to the whole village again. But this time he 
tried to make them glad, without afterwards causing them sorrow. 
They rejoiced in the hospitality of a good and liberal man ; but a 
man whose liberality was marked by discretion; a man whose 
example and authority alike discountenanced drunkenness and 
debauchery. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



A Wedddto at WoODLAin). 

HISS BELMONT did not feign to misunderstand Horatio 
(as we have seen) when he declared his intention to be* 
that "they twain should be one." She did not say 
" yon speak in riddles, sir ! " Nor admitting that his 
proposal — ^which if singular was a direct one and to the point — ^was 
understood, did she refer him to her father. She was of an age to 
choose for herself, and when the man of her choice presented himself, 
and asked her to be his,— one who realized the ideal of her imagi' 
nations — the one who had himself propounded those noyel theories 
of manly honour, that so charmed hec amidst the Woodland solitudes, 
at that most interesting period of girlhood when its lines begin to 
emerge into those of a marriageable maiden ; she at once admitted 
him into her heart and gave him full possession of those invaluable 
affections, which were due to her other self. How she might haye 
acted, had she doubted of her father's sanction, is another matter, 
but she well knew Horatio would have his consent, freely and 
fuUy. His surname she did not know, his wealth and social position 
were also unknown to her ; but that he was one of Adam's descend- 
ants — made noble by the hands of nature — one who stood head and 
shonldeTB above the majority of his fellow men, by the possession of 
exalted virtues— one wlioae "bo^m \i^ lisA* Wsii i^lluted by the 
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impure embrace of the strange woman, she implicitly believed. 
These in her eyes were greater than wealth, and nobler than an 
ancestry traced to the loins of nobility or kings. 

Neither can we doubt that Horatio, on his part, must highly prize 
the lovely maiden he had won. As they rose from the seat on which 
they had sat plighting their troth, and well nigh intoxicated with 
delight, how bright the world appeared. There was music and 
beauty everywhere, the leaves of the trees, the birds of the air, the 
lowing of the cattle, and the voices of each other, had melody like 
the waking up of a new life. The clouds, the sky, the grass, and 
the trees appeared in new beauties. The very calming of the new 
sensations they felt, was joy more sober and more true. The inward 
want which each had long felt, without properly knowing what was 
amiss, or wanting to them, they had now found. It is not good for 
either sex ** to be alone." 

He entered the study where the Colonel sat reading. The Times 
was on the table, on which his elbow rested reading almost mechani- 
cally, but the fretful expression was exchanged for gladness at the 
unexpected sight of Horatio. ** Welcome my friend — thrice welcome 
to the Grange" said he — almost repeating Miss Belmont's words. 

It was an old-fashioned and a hearty shake of the hand on the 
part of both. "Do not say welcome until you know my errand to 
the Grange," said the young man. 

** I know not of any errand that can make you unwelcome here, 
Horatio, unless it be to say ' farewell ' again, and leave us as you 
did at Woodbee." 

« My errand to the Grange is of a two-fold nature. To express 
my gratitude, and thank you as well as I can for your kindness to 
me in my deep distress at Woodbee, that is one part ; the other is 
(me most selfish, and may in your mind turn my thanks to hypocrisy 
and make me appear ungrateful. I come, full of purpose, to rob 
tiie Woodlands of its greatest treasure." 

'^ Eh I What ? " asked the Colonel, with a roguish smile. 

** To rob you of Emmeline, bye and bye \ but oxil^ -^^r^ ^^x^ 
^ee coDient, air,'* 
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'< Oh, that's it, is it?" said the Colonel, ''then let me tell you, 
Mr. Horatio, that you won't succeed." 

The twinkle of the Colonel's eye made Horatio smile also. 

** It cannot be," the Colonel continued, ** if my daughter wills it, 
I know no one, no one, that I would more gladly resign her to than 
to the recluse in the huge cloak who loved his Mend so well ; but 
it must not, shall not be that you rob the Woodland of her. A fine 
place Woodland would be without my daughter. If you have made 
up your minds between yourselves, as I suppose you have, or 
Epuneline would have told me so in half this time, why you have my 
consent with all my heart; but you must take her with all 
encumbrances, her old father and the Woodland as well." 

This proved almost too much for Horatio ; it changed the deep 
current of his feelings too suddenly. The thrill of ecstatic joy was 
gone. The tender emotions of his heart were touched. Fast and 
thick fell the briny tears upon the again grasped hand of the 
Colonel. '' The matter is settled then," he exclaimed, as soon as he 
could speak at all, ''I have the consent of you both to my wishes — my 
cup is full, it runs over with happiness I do not deserve." 

The Colonel wished the subject changed. "Where is your 
luggage, Horatio ? " 

'^ At the ' Wheat Sheaf,' on the turnpike road. I bespoke a bed 
there, and in order to ensure its being aired well, I thought it best 
to speak in time." 

'* At the * Wheat Sheaf? ' " the Colonel asked in surprise, *»did 
you imagine the Grange had no spare bed?" 

" I knew not how my errand might speed." 

*' You know it now then," said the Colonel, rising as he spoke 
and ringing the bell, which was quickly answered by a serving man. 
** Tell Thomas to fetch this gentleman's luggage from the * Wheat 
Sheaf,' and tell Jenkins the bed will not be wanted now." 

Horatio's portmanteau in good time was brought, when he dressed 

for dinneT, and a pleasant dinner it was. Any one who had only 

known him in his melancholy ^o\]\QL\i'd.^^\)^^Ti^sQx\fii^ find the 
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recluse could be so cheerful, such really good company. His mind 
was well stored with instructiye information, and behind the reserve 
caused by grief, was a clear and comprehensiTO mind, that had 
weighed men and manners well, forming comprehensive and original 
ideas of them. He had a pleasing mode of speech and gesture ; and 
in telling an anecdote he knew how to amuse. He had much to tell 
his future wife and father-in-law : they had much to say to him. 

Dinner over, they went for a ramble round the grounds and 
garden, calling at the church on their return. Horatio's organs of 
veneration were '^ large " — ^he took off his hat as he entered the tiny 
but sacred building. With greatest zest he stood and read the 
history of a hundred years of the Belmont race — the last and best 
of whom was soon to become his own. 

The days passed q uickly, and there was no reason why they should 
wait long for the consummation of their hopes. Colonel Belmont 
had one little, but darling wish to disclose to Horatio, a very trivial 
one in reality, but being a diffident man he had a difficulty in bringing 
it in. 

** Horatio, my son," said he, '^ can you love me as you did your 
own father?" 

'^ Of my father, sir, I have no^ distinct recollections ; he died 
when I was but a little boy, but had he lived I must have^loved him 
' much, for he was a good man. I can love you, though, as a son 
should love his father ; why did you ask me this question ? " 

'^ Because I have a little hobby-horse, that I still delight to ride 
on ; but if my wishes are antagonistic to your own, I will forego 
them. I am a Belmont — the last of one branch at least, of a name 
I was early taught to be proud of. Woodland has been owned by 
Belmonts for a hundred years and more, and as it will soon be 
yours, and all its belongings, will you oblige me by taking the 
name, when you have taken my daughter ? " 

" What's in a name?" thought Horatio. "I must consult 
Emmeline," he said. " I have no reason particularly to be ashamed 
of my own name, but as you have ever been so kind, I will ^ladl^ 
consent; " and it was arranged so. 
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Horatio now left the €hrange for a week or two, to put bis 
afBEurs in order, on the estate bequeathed him hj Edward Dunn. It 
was needful to see after those whose bread depended on him— that 
they were cared for and caring for him. He also wished to go to 
his own home, the home in which he first breathed the air of earth, 
and in which his parents bad lived and died. He loved the home of 
his boyhood, almost as his Emmeline loved Woodland, but contrary 
winds had driven him away from it a good deal the last two or three 
years. He wished to have it trimmed up a bit, if need be ; for 
thither he meant to convey his young bride to spend the honeymoon. 
It was a delightful place, almost equal in pretensions to the Grange, 
and had been under the care of his £ather's executors, since the 
death of his mother. Old fashioned it was, with well timbered 
surroundings, in the heart of an agricultural country, far from the 
bustling world, where jays chattered, wood-pigeons cooed, and wild 
birds generally had little fear of the continual poppings of town 
bred gunners. These things over, he would return to find his chosen 
one prepared for the wedding. 

With what a glad heart did I hail the day on which the wedding 
was fixed to take place at the Grange. Miss Holdstock, although a 
tenant's daughter, wa^ to be one of the bridesmaids ; and I, poor 
and despised by all the world but them, was to take my convalescent 
aunt-mother to the fanners' feast, under the presidency of Mr. 
Holdstock. 

Every circumstance seemed to conspire together to make the day 
auspicious. It was beautiful weather ; every tree had on its best 
clothes ; the birds seemed to be especially glad and in excellent 
voice. My heart had now completely thrown off the load that had 
long lain heavy there. 

Jacob had made one last and great attempt upon my aunt's heart 

Something told him he had lost ground there of late ; he put on his 

newest and most fashionable suit — his wife's flounces were sufficient^ 

well nigh, to furnish Sunday clothes for a tolerable family — ^he was 

brimming ttail of a new iiittod.we\ioT!L \xi\A ^^u^L \a<^Qr life, neady 
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approaching royalty, but it did not carry ; altogether it did not succeed. 
"I have noticed," said my aunt to him, "that you make much 
more of your acquaintance with great folks than of your own flesh 
and blood ; Peter, your father's firstborn, you seldom speak of him." 

" He is " — ^low-born he almost said — " so singular, aunt, and low 
in his ideas ; half a Dissenter, and associates with people we cannot 
associate with — those Holdstocks and men of their station." 

" Say no more — say no more," said my aunt, ** you have hurt me 
now. My husband was a Holdstock, and every memory of his 
too brief but devoted love to me, is insulted by this observation. 
Tell me where," she said, with more anger than she is wont to 
shew, " tell me where a nobler^family lives? Honourable, careful, 
industrious, free from extravagance and vice ; what more would you 
wish? But I tell you, Jacob, that I have long thought you are 
jealous of Peter from selflsh motives, and to show my appreciation 
of you both, I have left all Iliave to him, in trust for you all. I 
shall die in the Arm belief that, misunderstood or misrepresented as 
he has ever been, and vilely used by those who ought t6 have loved 
him, that he will use the trust reposed as I should do did I live to 
see it. If anything of mine gets into your hands, Peter must 
dispense it to you." 

This was quite sufficient ! Jacob's '^ little game " was played, and 
he had lost every trick. He paid court to me now ; and the pro- 
fessions of fraternal love were as warm as they were numerous and 
new ! It is true I thought them hypocritical and selflsh, for a day 
or two ; but as I tried not to think so, the wish brought the power. 
I £aid over, as a prayer, the " Collect for the Sunday called 
Quinquagesima," and received an answer. Blessed with that 
charity which would realise, "not until seven times, but untO 
seventy times seven, wHL I forgive my brother that oflendeth," witii 
that charity "without which, whosoever liveth is counted dead 
before God," I felt happy ! 

A wedding at Woodland is not common. The last that took 

place there was Dr. , now one of our moat libex^ \s^^^^ ^isoSs^ 

painaUkiDg biahopa; the youngest, too, \i \ is:cwb\»5ifti^^^»'i*'«^^^^ 

82 
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The litUe church was decorated with wild flowers — ^the prodacfas 
of nature unassisted by the art of man — ^tastefully and elegantly 
arranged by the skill of the Misses Beaufruit. Woodland has no peal 
of beUs, only a small one to chime the hour of worship ; but there 
are two neighbouring parishes, both so near that on a still day, 
with little wind stirring, their bells can be heard distinctly, and they 
both have a fall peal. It was from these Miss Belmontjleamed to 
love church music, and pealing bells most dearly. 

The building was pretty well filled; every tenant's wife and 
daughters were there, their eyes beaming with gladness, and their 
hearts responding with a prayer. The Colonel, with his white hair, 
the rector, with his shining bald head — ^the bride with her thoughtful 
deep blue eyes, auburn locks, and speaking beauty — the bridegroom, 
with his noble forehead and calm reflective face — the bridesmaids 
with their flowing robes — and the groomsmen filled the space round 
the altar — all could not kneel. It was indeed a glad and a happy 
day ! And when the benediction was pronounced by the rector, the 
Colonel stepped forward to kiss his daughter, but she gently said, 
" Stay, papa — ^let Horatio have the first kiss of his new made bride, 
and then you may take as many as you please." 

Horatio has been married some years now. The retiring melan- 
choly of his early years has passed quite away. He has found a 
post of duty, for he has been returned an M.P. for the county. 
The old people gave him their blessing and the young their love. 
The theory of his boyhood appears to be realized in the oflispriiig 
God has blessed him with; their constitutions are healthy, their skins 
are clear, their eyes beam with intelligence, their dispositions, though 
varied, are happy, and their hearts innocent. A new airy vision of 
Horatio's appears to be taking practical shape, which is, that if he is 
blest with three boys, to live to maturity, they shall take three 
separate surnames. The eldest is to be a Belmont, and inherit the 
Woodland. The next surviving one to take his father's youthful 
name, and have his paternal gran^MVi^x^^'^Tc^^ttY. The third is to 
take the name of Dunn, andposaeBaV\i^^«\.a\fe^^'^«^\^*^WtaA^x\ss^ 
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Though the Grange is their favourite ahode, they periodically visit 
their other estates to see how their tenants and housekeepers do ; 
the Woodbee visit being fixed about the time of the anniversary of 
Edward's death, that the children may plant another spring flower 
where his loved remains are at rest, while their father drops a tear 
upon his grave. 
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